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Church  Directory. 


The  Old  First”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Dutfikld,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Central  Church. 

Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.  Pastor. 

330  West  67th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sustains  Mizpaii  Chaijel,  4M  West  57th  Street. 

Sunday  and  weekday  services. 

Sustains  irilxon  MemDrial  Mmttm,  454  West  43d  Street. 

Meetings  every  night  at  8  P.jd. 

Woman's  Bible  Class,  Children’s  Meeting,  Kinder- 
gar  ten. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 


Hcie  Kin,  Missionary. 
53  Fifth  Avenue. 


Sabbath  School,  3.30  P.M. ;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Boj^s^ltey  School  every  day  except  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 


Brirk  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  338  West  Thirty-lifth  Street. 


The  Free 

Educational  Opportunities 
of  New  York. 


COOPER  CNIOX  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (oi>en  daily!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  People’s  Institute, 
Cooper  Union,  Friday.  March  17.  Speakers  —  Harry 
Lloyd,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Rainsford  and  Charles 
Sprague  Smith. 


LECTURES. 

Social  Ethics. 

The  People’s  Institute,  Cooper  Union, 
Eighth  Street,  Fourth  and  Third  Avenues. 
Sunday  Evenings  at  8. 

Modern  ProbUms  Ethically  Catntidered. 
March  19.— Dr.  Felix  Adler. 

“  36.— Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright. 

Music :  Vocal  or  Instrumental  every  evening. 


Scientific:  Economic  Geology. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Evenings  at  8. 

March  18.— C/ay  and  Its  Uses. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Hies  of  the  Geological  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

March  3o.—The  GeeAogy  of  PetrrAeum. 

Dr.  David  T.  Day  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Illustrated.  Tickets  required ;  can  be  procured  with¬ 
out  charge  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. 


Church  of  the  Cuveiiaiit. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306  310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 
347  West  58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  .Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionarv 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor, 

Madison  Square  and  34th  Street. 

Maintains  MivUnm  Square  Church  House  and  Mission,  384 
Third  Avenue. 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  P/iWps  Settlement,  314  East  35th  Street. 

Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bcshnell,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  13th  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Scientific:  Natural  History. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Seventh  Street. 
Saturday  Afternoons  at  3. 

March  18. — The  Hyde  Eepedilion.  Explorations  of  the  PueUo 
of  honito.  Sew  Mexico. 

“  3o.—PcoiAe  of  Asia.  The  Philippines  to  Japan. 
Prof.  Alfred  S.  Bickmore. 

No  tickets  required. 


Social  Science:  Principles  of  Life  Insurance  and 
their  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State. 
Room  305  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street. 

Hyde  Zjccturcs :  by  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  30. — Annual  Premiums,  Term  Insurance.  Endow¬ 
ments. 

“  3\.—  The  nature  of  reserves  in  Life  Insurance. 

“  37.— T/k;  Exiicnses  of  Life  Iitsurance  Companies. 

“  38.— T/i  Sources  of  SuriAus  in  Life  Insurance  and 

the  Distribution  of  it  in  Mutual  Companies. 
No  ticket  required. 


CHEMICAL  LKCTUKES. 

Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
Havermeyer  Hall,  3.30  P.M. 

March  23.— Assaying  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

Peter  deP.  Ricketts. 

“  20.— Assaying  of  Gobi  aiul  Silver  and  Mint 

Mctlnsls. 

V  ictor  Lenher. 

No  tickets  required. 

THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN. 

'  The  German  Language  and  Literature. 
Room  309  Havermeyer  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  116th  Street,  Boulevard  and  Amsteidam  Avenue. 
Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

March  21.— Pie  Kunst  des  .Sprechens. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Conried. 

“  2^.—Wallhrr  inin  der  Vogelu'cide. 

Rudolph  Tombo,  Ph.D. 

No  tickets  required. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues. 

Tuesdays  at  8  P.M. 

Life  as  Interpreted  by  the  Poets. 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

March  H.— Hamlet.  Shakespeare. 

“  21.— Life  is  a  Dream,  Calderon. 

No  tickets  required. 


The  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity, 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-Sixth  Street. 
Thursday  Afternoons  at  4.30. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  J.  Warner  Andrews,  assisted  by 
five  others. 

No  tickets  required. 


St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church,  West  End  Avenue  and 
86th  Street. 

Lenten  Service  every  evening  except  Saturday. 
Special  Music.  Chorus.  Male  Quartet.  Solos. 


Calvary  Church,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  St. 
Sunday,  March  36. 

Gtounod’s  Redemption,  Part  I. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 
Lectures  on  Art  Subjects,  by 
March  18.— Mr.  Wm.  A.  Coffin. 

“  35. — Mr.  Wm.  M.  Chase. 

No  tickets  required. 


Every  Day. 

Schaus’s  Free  Art  Gallery, 

304  Fifth  Avenue. 

Avery’s  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries, 

368  Fifth  Avenue,  between  West  34th  and  35th  Streets. 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons, 

399  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Boussod,  Valadon  &  Company, 

303  Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street, 


Benevolences. 


Tlie  King’s  Daughters  House. 

48  Henry  Street. 

aicAuley  Water  Street  Mission. 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartliolonicw’s  31issiuii. 

311  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

St.  Itarnalias  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliaiiee, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Assoeiation, 

337  Blast  104th  Street. 

Riversifle  Association, 

359  West  69th  Street. 

Sunnysitle  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Slission. 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Five  Foints  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for- 
the  Frleiulless, 

39  East  39th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  Blast  15th  Street. 

Madison  S<iuare  Cliiircii  House  and  Mission, 

384  Third  Avenue. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chaiid,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emaituel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 

Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Spring,  near  Varick  Street. 


LIBRARIES  .VND  RE.4DING  ROOMS. 

New  Y'ork  Public  Libraries. —  Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  B’ifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  Y’ork  Free  Circulating  Library.— Reading  Rooms 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  155  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street:  336  West  43d  Strt^et;  331  West  13th  Street; 
18  Blast  135th  Street;  361  West  69th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to 
9  P.M.  week  days  Sunday  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  76th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

West  46th  Street. 


West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Gmsl  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66tn  Street. 


St.  George’s  Church,  Blast  16th  Street  and  Stuyvesant 
Square. 

■Wednesday  Afternoons  at  half-past  3. 

Organ  Recital  by  Mr.  Chester. 

No  tickets  required. 


Five  Points  Mission, 
63  Park  Street. 

Waysitle  Day  Nursery, 
314-316  East  30th  Street. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN’S  BURDEN. 

[With  thanka  to  >Ir.  Kiplin);.] 

Emily  J.  Bryant. 

Take  up  the  Chriatian’a  burden— 

For  a  people  freed  to^lay, 
lu  patience  bear  your  duty 
For  man  to  work  and  pray— 

Go  looae  the  fettered  soul. 

Go  speed  you  to  your  goal. 

Take  up  the  Christian's  burden— 

Not  lor  the  rule  of  kings— 

Not  for  the  lust  of  conquest. 

Tile  wealth  the  Orient  brings; 

Unfold  redemption’s  plan— 

God’s  greatest  gift  to  man. 

Take  up  the  Christian’s  burden— 

Send  light  across  tlie  path 
Of  oppression,  deep  and  baleful. 

And  the  light  of  aftermath 
Shall  shine  from  God  on  you— 

Be  quick  the  work  to  do. 

Take  up  the  Christian’s  burden— 

Till  right  the  world  controls; 

Go,  give  your  soul  to  exile 
To  save  these  captive  souls. 

And  reap  your  great  reward — 

The  faith  of  those  you  guard. 

Take  up  the  Christian’s  burden— 

Tell  the  story,  tell  it  plain. 

And  seek  those  others’  profit 
And  work  those  others’  gain; 

The  good  for  others  sought 
Shall  never  come  to  nought. 

Take  up  the  Christian’s  burden— 

Send  out  your  glittering  gold. 

Give  your  manhood  to  the  travail. 

Lei  the  old  story  be  retold— 

God  gave  his  only  Son 
That  tlie  world  might  be  won. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

After  a  week  of  desultory  warfare  confined 
mainly  to  picket  firing  an  important  battle  took 
place  on  the  island  of  Luzon  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  when  General  Wheaton  captured  Pasig. 
This  city  is  on  the  Pasig  river  some  eight  miles 
from  Manila,  and  its  capture  gives  our  forces 
command  of  the  Southeastern  peninsula,  cut  off 
from  the  main  body  of  the  island  by  the  Pasig 
river.  _ 

Negotiations  for  the  release  of  Spanish  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  hav¬ 
ing  been  stopped  by  General  Otis,  a  protest  has 
been  entered  by  General  Rios,  the  Spanish 
Commander  in  the  Philippines.  General  Otis’s 
order  being  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
large  ransom  demanded  would  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  insurgents.  General  Rios  makes 
his  protest  in  the  name  of  humanity.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  as  yet  taken  no  ac¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  see  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  taking  the  Washington  Government 
into  its  counsels,  instead  of  treating  with 
Aguinaldo  as  an  independent  potentate  as  it  has 
thus  far  done. 

The  Samoan  difficulty  has  been  solved  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  mutual  concessions.  A  satis¬ 
factory  understanding  has  been  reached  by 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Ambassadors  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  according  to  which  the 


recalcitrant  Dr.  Raflfel  will  be  recalled,  and 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Solf  will  succeed  him  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Municipal  Council  at  Apia.  Dr. 
Solf  appears  to  be  persona  grata  to  all  parties. 
He  will  visit  London  and  Washington  before 
proceeding  to  his  post,  that  he  may  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  all 
parties  understand  their  mutual  relations. 
Meanwhile  all  attempt  to  settle  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  Samoan  royalty  remains  in  abeyance. 
Mataafa,  who  is  de  facto  King,  will  so  remain 
for  the  present.  Malietoa,  whom  British  and 
American  authorities  hold  to  be  King  de  jure, 
will  remain  under  British  protection  until  the 
question  not  only  of  the  respective  rights  of 
these  potentates  but  the  wishes  of  the  Samoan 
people  have  been  carefully  studied.  Dr.  Solf 
has  had  much  experience  in  diplomacy,  has 
seen  service  in  Calcutta  and  has  lately  been 
District  Judge  of  the  German  Colony  of  Dara- 
Saam,  South  Africa. 

Cuba  continues  to  be  restless  and  dissatisfied 
because  the  United  States  does  not  expend  more 
of  its  revenues  on  public  improvements,  give 
rations  more  indiscriminately,  find  work  for 
the  idle  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  unite 
insurgent  soldiers  with  the  American  army  for 
military  duty.  These  and  other  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  belong  naturally  to  the  situation,  and  just 
as  naturally  will  require  time  as  well  as  wis¬ 
dom  for  their  solution.  Gen.  Gomez  has  been 
deposed  by  the  Cuban  Assembly  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  commander  of  the  Cuban  army,  but  the 
people  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
this  high-handed  proceeding.  The  General 
still  remains  the  leader  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  the  Assembly  is  fundamentally  weak¬ 
ened.  The  newspapers  are  publishing  protests 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  against  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  anti-Gomez  faction. 

Italy  is  the  latest  European  power  to  demand 
a  concession  from  China  similar  to  that  granted 
to  Russia,  England  and  Germany.  England  is 
said  to  back  Italy  in  its  demand  and  France 
to  approve  of  it,  and  a  European  agreement 
seems  to  be  desired  and  planned  in  order  to  off¬ 
set  Russia’s  irritating  policy  in  China.  The 
latest  act  in  the  drama,  however,  is  the 
recall  of  Signor  Martino,  the  Italian  minister 
to  China,  and  the  appointment  of  Count  Orfini, 
minister  to  Tokio,  to  succeed  him. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  the  part 
taken  by  the  British  minister  at  Peking  was 
severely  criticized  by  a  Liberal  member,  and 
the  government’s  action  defended  by  Mr. 
Broderick,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office.  The  attack  was  apparently  made 
in  the  interest  of  certain  American  and  British 
syndicates  who  have  recently  obtained  a  valua¬ 
ble  concession  in  the  province  of  Sze-Chuen, 
and  who  claim  that  to  support  Italy  is  to  in¬ 
jure  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  who  need  expansion  of  trade. 
So  far  as  American  syndicates  are  concerned 
their  action  is  that  of  private  indiivduals  only. 


The  United  States  takes_  no  part  in  the  grab' 
game  now  being  played,  though  its  commercial 
interests  in  China  are  large.  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  seem  to  determine  what  other 
nations  shall  get  concessions,  China  being  ap¬ 
parently  helpless  in  the  presence  of  an  ultima¬ 
tum.  In  the  meantime  poor  China  suffers  from 
a  revolt  in  which  many  atrocities  occur. 

In  France  the  situation  is  less  strained  in  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  owing  to  confidence  in  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  or  at  least  to  a  willingness 
to  await  its  action ;  improvement  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  England  and  France  is  also  to  be- 
noted.  What  value  is  to  be  imputed  to  Count 
Esterhazy’s  statement  in  the  Dreyfus  case  can¬ 
not  yet  be  told,  since  all  he  says  and  writes  is 
discounted  in  advance  by  persistent  distrust  of 
the  man  himself.  Colonel  Piquart  has  been 
transferred  from  the  military  to  the  civil 
prison,  where  he  now  awaits  trial. 

There  is  more  than  a  question  of  life  and 
death  in  the  intense  struggle  now  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  the  upper  West  Side  and 
the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Company.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  good  of  the  people  against 
the  greed  of  a  corporation.  Still  ’  more,  it  is 
the  question  of  the  duty  of  both  people  and' 
corporation  to  the  public  weal.  It  was  perhaps 
more  impressive  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
that  eleven  car  loads  of  people — prominent  citi¬ 
zens  and  public  spirited  women — went  to 
Albany  last  Thursday  to  support  the  Ford  bill. 
It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  a  strange  thing 
that  the  best  citizens  take  an  interest  in  good 
legislation  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  time 
and  a  little  money  to  further  the  cause.  The 
demostration  of  last  Thursday  may  perhaps, 
have  a  influence  in  this  regard.  It  was  at  any 
rate  an  interesting  event ;  seven  hundred  men. 
and  twenty-five  women  marching  two  and  two 
through  the  streets  of  Albany  up  to  that  stately 
building  on  the  hill  which  is  so  central  to  the 
welfare  of  a  great  State. 

Unfortunately  the  influence  of  the  delegation 
was  not  so  decisive  as  might  have  been  wished. 
It  was  supplemented  on  Monday  evening  by  a 
monster  mass  meeting  in  this  city,  at  which 
ex-Mayor  Strong  presided,  and  such  men  as 
Dr.  Rainsford,  Colonel  Bartlett,  Dr.  Slicer, 
Felix  Adler,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  oth¬ 
ers  njade  a  mighty  protest  against  this  menace 
to  our  city.  In  this  protest  all  parties,  all  re¬ 
spectable  newspapers,  all  churches,  all  educa¬ 
tional  influences  unite.  That  the  law-makers 
at  Albany  should  not  heed  such  a  protest,  that 
such  a  proposition  as  compromise  should  be  so 
much  as  suggested,  shows  how  shameless  has 
become  the  indifference  of  our  legislators  to 
the  will  as  well  as  to  the  weal  of  the  people. 

Yet  compromise  is  proposed.  An  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  suggested  which  Senator  Ford 
and  Assemblyman  Fallows  have  consented  to 
offer,  though  with  reluctance,  and  which  seems 
insufficiently  considerate  of  the  public  interest, 
since  it  offers  compensation  to  the  corporation 
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as  “deprived  of  private  property”  by  the  act. 
The  erpression  opens  the  door  to  many  possible 
abases,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  may  yet  be  heard  and  the 
bill  passed  in  its  original  form. 

The  new  law  against  crimps  and  their  rascal¬ 
ities  in  the  shipment  of  jailors  was  tested  last 
week  in  the  case  of  the  ship,  Emily  F.  Whitney, 
whose  captain  took  a  crew  to  sea  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  shipping  agents,  who  did  their 
best  to  get  the  men  away  from  the  vessel.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  Shipping  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Dickie,  sent  a  deputy  “  to  sign 
the  men’  ’  at  a  secret  place,  thus  putting  himself 
on  the  side  of  law  and  showing  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  defeat  the  law-breakers. 

In  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
tures  balloting  for  Senators  still  continues 
without  result,  and  the  disgust  of  the  country 
runs  parallel  with  the  unseemly  contests.  In 
New  Jersey  every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
the  Legislature  to  a  close  next  week.  The  law 
touching  the  retirement  of  teachers  with  pen¬ 
sion  has  been  amended  and  enlarged,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers.  In  the  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  a  strenuous  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  set  aside  the  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  against  gambling,  passed  after  such  ear¬ 
nest  effort  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Vassar  College  succeeds  in  retaining  Dr. 
Taylor  as  its  President,  notwithstanding  the 
loud  call  he  received  from  Brown  University. 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard  of  Peacedale,  Rhode 
Island,  is  elected  President  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege.  Though  not  a  college  graduate  she  has 
distinction  both  as  a  scholar  and  writer,  and  is 
expected  to  adorn  the  high  position  she  has 
reached. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie  made  a  strong  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Church  in  Berlin  be¬ 
fore  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  its  March 
meeting  on  Monday.  The  number  of  American 
students  of  both  sexes  temporarily  resident  in 
the  German  capital  is  large,  and  likely  to  be 
larger.  That  they  need  religious  privileges, 
such  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home, 
is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  special  urging.  The 
facts  when  presented  by  Dr.  Dickie  make  their 
own  strong  appeal. 

There  are  some  things  of  a  striking  and  hope¬ 
ful  character  in  the  late  report — the  19th — of 
the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library;  the 
increase  of  circulation,  now  reaching  one  and 
a  quarter  millions,  only  three  cities  attaining 
the  million  mark.  This  is  one  evidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  and  snstain- 
ers  of  this  growing  institution.  It  now  has  ten 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  a 
number  of  traveling  libraries  in  schools,  public, 
industrial,  etc.  and  among  the  firemen.  Nearly 
ninety  thousand  books  were  given  out  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
were  present  on  that  day.  The  open  shelf  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  operation  in  nearly  all  the  branches. 
A  fine  new  building  has  been  erected  for  the 
Bloomingdale  branch  in  West  One  Hundredth 
street ;  and  the  Muhlenberg  branch  has  been 
moved  to  a  better  location  in  West  Twenty- 
third  street. 

Another  hopeful  change  is  the  increase  of 
historic  and  scientific  reading  among  the  young. 
Fiction  has  fallen  off ;  the  more  solid  books  are 
sought  for.  In  this  the  East  Side  is  not  be¬ 
hind.  The  growth  of  intelligence  among  the 
plain  people,  the  elevation  of  taste  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  upbuilding  of  character  are  thus  shown 
by  most  sure  tokens.  The  greatness  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  work  are  abundantly  manifest 
and  the  promoters  are  encouraged  with  the 
highest  marks  of  public  esteem  and  personal 
sympathy. 


UPWARD  STEPS  TO  THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Tell  me  something  that  will  help  me 
towards  a  higher  Christian  life.  ’  ’  To  this 
sincere  inquirer  (and  there  are  many  others 
who  have  the  same  desire)  I  would  say — turn 
to  the  closing  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John.  In  that  verse  Christ  tells  Nathanael 
that  he  would  “see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  Man.  ’  ’  The  allusion  here  is 
very  clear  to  Jacob’s  vision  at  Bethel.  Jesus 
describes  himself  as  a  sort  of  connecting  ladder 
between  heaven  and  earth.  By  his  divine 
nature  he  reaches  to  the  throne  of  the  God¬ 
head  ;  by  his  human  nature  he  reaches  down  to 
our  weakness  and  guilt.  His  atonement  for 
sin  opens  a  way  upward  by  which  we  can  find 
pardon,  peace  and  power — by  which  we  can 
climb  from  a  lower  into  a  higher  and  holier 
life.  By  Jesus  Christ  and  by  him  alone,  we 
can  attain  fellowship  with  God;  and  Jesus 
may  become  to  us  “wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification  and  redemption.  ’  ’ 

You  may  say  this  is  too  theological  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  rather  savors  of  mysticism.  You 
want  it  translated  into  the  language  of  every¬ 
day  life,  and  to  know  just  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  a  better,  stronger,  happier  and  more  use¬ 
ful  man  or  woman.  It  is  a  good  symptom  that 
you  desire  spiritual  improvement ;  for  self- 
satisfaction  is  always  a  curse.  The  mere  desire, 
however,  will  not  produce  the  change  any  more 
than  my  desire  to  get  the  view  from  the  top  of 
the  East  River  Bridge-tower  will  carry  me  up 
there.  I  must  make  the  ascent,  and  by  one 
step  at  a  time. 

Sin  of  some  kind — or  of  many  kinds — is  the 
real  trouble  with  you.  Sin  holds  down  and 
hinders  advancement.  Repentance  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  done  at  the  outset  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  then  to  be  done  with  forever  after. 
It  is  not  a  mere  feeling  bad;  it  is  a  doing  better. 
Faith  also  is  not  the  single  act  of  accepting 
Christ  at  the  time  of  conversion;  it  is  con¬ 
tinual  clinging  to  him,  and  the  continual  rest¬ 
ing  your  whole  weight  on  him  as  you  trust 
yourself  to  every  step  of  stone  in  that  Bridge- 
tower.  Your  religions  life  began  when  you 
gained  your  first  victory  over  sin ;  you  gained 
it  by  Christ’s  help.  Your  grasp  on  the  Saviour 
for  help— for  forgiveness,  for  strength  to  serve 
him  was  an  act  of —  faith.  When  Bartimens  cast 
away  his  garment  and  arose  and  came  to  Jesus, 
he  gave  a  good  illustration  of  what  you  did 
when  you  first  became  a  Christian ;  and  what 
Jesus  did  for  him  is  an  illustration  of  what  he 
did  for  you  at  the  time  of  your  conversion. 

What  you  experienced  at  the  outset  of  a 
Christian  life  must  be  repeated  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  continually.  You  began  with  a  decisive 
step — a  step  Christward.  Now  don’t  begin  to 
dream  about  a  prodigious  jump  or  a  sudden 
hoist  into  a  higher  life.  I  have  heard  some 
people  pray  for  a  sudden  advance  into  holiness 
which  seemed  to  me  very  much  as  if  my  little 
grandson  were  to  expect  to  read  a  whole  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Bible  fluently  before  he  had  learned 
to  spell  out  syllables.  No  mere  vague  desire 
to  be  stronger  and  holier  ever  adds  one  cubit 
to  your  spiritual  stature.  A  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  is  built  as  my  dear  old  church  yonder  was 
built — by  laying  one  stone  upon  another.  A 
mountain  is  ascended  by  setting  one  footstep 
after  another  up  its  steep  face ;  if  there  be  an 
occasional  slip  backward,  then  a  new  lesson 
of  weakness  is  learned,  just  as  yon  have  been 
learning  your  own  weakness,  and  the  need  of 
a  fresh  grasp  on  Christ.  Penitence  and  faith 
lay  at  the  starting  point  with  you ;  penitence 
and  faith  must  accompany  every  upward  step. 
You  have  not  yet  outgrown  “God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.  ’  ’ 

My  friend,  if  you  really  long  for  a  genuine 


growth  in  grace,  in  vigor,  and  in  effective  use¬ 
fulness,  then  be  done  with  vague  aspiration, 
and  lay  hold  of  what  the  negro  preacher  called 
his  “up-settin’  sins.”  Put  the  knife  to  that 
bad  habit  before  it  becomes  an  ulcer.  Take 
hold  of  that  neglected  duty  and  perform  it. 
One  step  on  the  ladder  was  taken  by  my  neigh¬ 
bor  A —  when  he  gave  up  his  inordinate  appe¬ 
tite  for*  novels  (some  of  them  very  poisonous) 
and  determined  to  feed  on  solid  food,  and  to  go 
back  to  his  Bible.  Deacon  B —  pitched  out  of 
doors  his  Sunday  morning  newspaper ;  he  found 
it  was  killing  his  Sabbath  spirit.  Brother  C — 
has  stopped  putting  his  Club  in  the  place  of  his 
prayer-meetftig.  Brother  D — ,  who  said  that 
after  a  hard  week’s  work  he  needed  a  Sunday 
afternoon  nap  on  his  sofa,  has  become  a  differ¬ 
ent  man  since  he  enlisted  for  his  Master  in  our 
Mission  Chapel.  Mrs.  E —  was  sorely  tempted 
to  buy  that  sealskin  sacque,  but  she  said,  “No, 
no,  not  that  luxury  while  that  missionary  is 
freezing  for  want  of  an  overcoat  out  in  Dako¬ 
ta.  ” 

And  so  I  could  go  on  through  the  whole 
alphabet  of  taking  steps  upward  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  to  honor  Christ. 
Don’t  be  all  the  time  feeling  your  pulse,  in 
order  to  grow  better.  Don’t  rely  on  attending 
meetings  for  the  ‘  ‘  promotion  of  holiness.  ’  ’  The 
higher  life  is  reached  by  steady  climbing — 
making  Christ  your  spiritual  ladder — and  by  one 
step  at  a  time. 

“  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound ; 

Christ  is  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies : 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round.” 

Cleave  closely  to  the  stairway ;  a  single  step 
to  the  one  side  or  the  other  brings  a  fall. 
Nearly  all  the  catastrophes  in  Alpine  climbing 
result  from  wandering  from  the  guides,  or  from 
venturing  on  forbidden  ground.  Jesus  never 
promises  his  aid  except  in  the  path  of  obedi¬ 
ence.  Every  redeemed  soul  is  bound  to  strive 
for  the  highest,  holiest  and  most  fruitful  life 
that  grace  can  impart.  The  angels  of  prayer 
will  ascend,  and  theangels  of  blessings  will  de¬ 
scend  upon  that  Divine  Ladder  which  links 
earth  to  heaven. 

The  evidence  that  Lent  is  being  used  as  a 
season  of  special  religious  activity  by  all 
churches  is  daily  growing.  Recent  observation 
in  the  valleys  of  Presbyterian  Penn.sylvania 
and  the  Southern  tier  of  New  York  makes  ap¬ 
parent  this  practical  unity  of  all  Christians; 
union  services,  interchange  of  regular  service 
in  the  same  town,  a  common  sympathy  in  the 
keeping  of  the  period  by  prayer  methods  and 
in  the  right  spirit,  these  and  kindred  tokens  of 
ecumenical  faith  are  very  comforting.  And 
why  not?  Religion  gains  by  a  certain  fusion 
of  denominational  sentiment.  The  increase  of 
pious  observances  is  a  needed  element  in  the 
advancement  of  men  in  this  age  to  the  higher 
ideals  of  Christian  living. 

Sugar  making  is  now  in  vogue  where  the 
maples  abound  in  all  our  Middle  and  even  in 
the  Western  States.  A  visit  to  one  of  these 
“camps”  in  the  forests  of  sugar  trees  is  a  lesson 
no  less  than  a  joy.  The  scarred  trees  are  tested 
hearts;  the  grove  is  a  symbol  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  grandeur  of  soul  is  enhanced 
by  the  trials  that  have  expressed  the  sweetness 
that  is  in  their  very  beloved. 


Rudyard  Kipling’s  complete  recovery  is  ex¬ 
pected.  His  illness  and  the  posibility  of  los¬ 
ing  him  may  well  be  said  to  have  “eclipsed 
the  gayety  of  nations,  ’  ’  showing  the  hold  he 
has  on  English-speaking  readers  everywhere. 
Even  the  German  Emperor  sent  a  cable  message 
to  Mrs.  Kipling  of  the  most  complimentary 
kind.  ^ 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

IN  THE  DUNGEONS  OF  MORRO  CASTLE. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  qnote  the  say¬ 
ing  that  “half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  ’  ’  But  that  is  not  all  that 
may  be  said.  We  may  add  that  half  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  suffers  and 
dieit.  The  writers  of  tragedies  that  are  to  be 
acted  upon  the  stage  take  pains  to  have  a  plot 
that  is  wrought  up  with  features  of  hoiror 
that  may  exist  only  in  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  may  we  not  say  truly  that  nothing 
can  be  drawn  with  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  that 
has  not  been  seen  with  the  eye,  or  been  made 
vivid  and  real  by  human  experience?  Trav¬ 
ellers  go  to  Venice  and  look  with  admiration  on 
the  Palace  where  the  Doge  once  sat  in  state,  in 
a  splendor  that  surpassed  all  the  Kings  of  the 
East.  But  let  them  go  down  into  the  dungeons 
underneath,  where  not  only  the  guilty,  the 
worst  of  men,  but  sometimes  the  bravest  and 
the  best,  have  pined  away  and  died. 

But  all  this  was  centuries  ago — tragedies  that 
belong  to  past  history !  On  the  contrary  I  am 
writing  this  letter  within  sight  of  walls  within 
which  have  been  perpetrated  (and  not  in  a  bar¬ 
baric  age,  but  in  our  own  time — in  the  very 
year  that  has  just  closed)  darker  tragedies  than 
Venice  ever  knew.  In  coming  to  Havana  the 
one  thing  which  I  wished  to  see  above  all  oth¬ 
ers  was  the  Morro  Castle,  which  has  been  for 
centuries  the  citadel  of  Spanish  power. 

But  I  was  told  that  the  grim  old  castle,  which 
rose  up  so  stem  and  savage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  was  the  one  dark 
spot  in  all  the  landscape,  that  could  be  seen 
only  from  without.  It  was  not  that  there  were 
any  secrets  that  would  be  revealed,  but  that  it 
had  to  be  closed  in  order  that  it  might  be 
cleansed  from  top  to  bottom  as  a  precaution 
against  the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilence.  Al¬ 
ready  three  men  employed  in  the  work  had 
been  strack  down  by  yellow  fever,  and  if  this 
dread  terror  were  once  let  loose,  it  might  sweep 
away  thousands.  To  guard  against  such  a 
danger  no  caution  was  too  great,  so  that  I 
might  have  found  difficulty  in  getting  admit¬ 
tance,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  friend.  Cap¬ 
tain  McCulloch,  a  name  well  known  in  New 
York  as  connected  with  the  police  for  thirty 
years,  and  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  organ¬ 
ized  our  city  police  into  the  formidable  force 
that  it  is  to-day.  It  was  for  this  that  he  was 
invited  to  Havana  to  inaugurate  a  police  here 
after  that  admirable  pattern.  Of  course  he  had 
but  very  poor  materials  in  the  Cubans,  who 
were  eager  to  offer  themselves  for  any  official 
position.  But  he  has  set  the  machine  going 
so  that  it  gives  promise  of  attaining  some  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency.  To  him  I  had  only  to  ex¬ 
press  my  wish  to  see  the  interior  of  Morro 
Castle,  when  he  soon  brought  me  a  pass  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  any  of  my  friends  whom 
I  should  wish  to  take  with  me. 

That  was  enough.  The  next  morning  I 
was  with  a  friend  at  the  landing,  from  which 
a  boat  took  us  to  the  other  side.  As  we  climbed 
up  the  hill,  the  landscape  stretched  out  farther 
and  farther.  Instead  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
or  a  rock  in  the  sea,  just  large  enough  to  be  a 
base  for  the  fortress  itself,  was  an  upland 
plateau  stretching  out  far  and  wide  as  if  to 
give  the  greater  effect  to  the  white  tents  that 
were  seen  in  the  distance.  On  this  breezy  hill 
top  was  a  plain  broad  enough  to  be  the  camp¬ 
ing  ground  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  As 
our  pass  did  not  come  from  the  Governor,  the 
first  sentry  directed  ns  to  the  tent  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  half, a  mile  away,  where  we 
found  him  sitting  under  the  canvass  quite 
alone.  He  received  us  not  only  graciously,  but 
it  was  apparently  a  pleasure  on  his  side  as  well 
as  ours,  as  we  found  that  he  had  served  in  Cal¬ 


ifornia  and  had  known  the  family  of  Judge 
Field  there  and  in  Washington.  Still  further 
our  interest  increased  by  finding  that  he  com¬ 
manded  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan, 
though  of  his  own  deeds  we  could  only  draw 
him  out  by  our  questions,  to  which  he  answered 
with  the  modesty  of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  had 
but  to  glance  at  our  pass  to  give  it  his  approval 
and  to  tell  our  escort  to  ghow  us  everything  in 
both  castles,  the  Morro  and  the  Cabanas,  the 
latter  of  which  was  by  far  the  larger  and  the 
more  full  of  thrilling,  though  horrible  associa¬ 
tions.  W^hile  giving  us  this  complete  unre¬ 
strained  liberty,  he  felt  it  due  to  us  and  to  him¬ 
self  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  we  should  run. 
The  old  fortress  had  been  for  months  reeking 
with  pestilence,  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
make  it  clean,  only  a  short  time  before  three 
sturdy  men,  who  were  employed  in  the  work, 
were  struck  down  with  yellow  fever,  and  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  grave.  If  we  ventured  where  they 
had  fallen,  we  must  do  it  at  our  own  risk.  We 
thanked  him  for  his  thoughtful  kindness,  and 
then  proceeded  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he 
had  warned  us  not  to  do! 

How  could  we  help  it?  It  was  as  if  we  were 
standing  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice, 
with  permission  to  descend  into  the  dungeons 
below.  And  then  there  was  a  fascination  in 
the  danger  itself.  We  began  cautiously,  taking 
our  first  view  from  the  outside.  I  am  not  a 
soldier,  but  I  have  seen  first  and  last  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  no  fortress  has  impressed 
me  so  much  except  Gibraltar.  The  Cabanas 
alone  covers  many  acres  of  ground,  and  the 
fortifications  are  in  the  style  of  those  in 
Europe,  as  for  example  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  along  the  Rhine.  They  are  girdled  with 
high  and  massive  walls,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat  and  an  outer  wall  beyond,  the  two  to¬ 
gether  being  sufficient  to  repel  any  attack  that 
could  have  been  made  before  these  later  times 
of  dynamite  and  other  explosives  that  seem 
sufficient  to  tear  the  very  earth  itself  asunder. 

But  the  walls  standing  alone  cannot,  would 
not  move  us  more  than  the  broken  walls  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  Campania  around  Rome.  It  was  the 
tragedies  wrought  within  that  were  to  stir 
our  blood.  Following  the  guide  over  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  moat,  we  came  down 
into  the  interior.  Here  we  were  on  lower 
ground  and  could  look  up  to  the  walls  above 
us,  and  then  turn  to  the  enclosure  within. 
Here  we  soon  came  in  close  touch  with  recent 
events,  and  a  strange  horror  came  creeping  over 
us.  What  was  the  matter?  Oh,  nothing! 
nothing !  I  was  only  standing  by  a  little  tree, 
and  had  put  my  arm  about  it  lovingly  as  if  I 
were  embracing  one  of  my  own  loved  maples 
on  the  Berkshire  Hills.  To  be  sure  the  bark 
was  a  little  rough,  and  there  were  many  marks 
as  if  the  woodpeckers  had  been  pecking  at  the 
bark.  There  must  have  been  a  flock  to  peck  so 
many  holes.  So  a  stranger  would  reason  till 
the  horrible  thought  comes  over  him,  that  these 
deep  indentations  had  been  made  by  more  ter¬ 
rible  destroyers  than  the  birds  of  the  air.  That 
little  tree  had  been  pierced  by  a  hundred  bullets 
from  Spanish  rifles,  and  at  every  discharge  fell 
some  native  of  this  island,  who  had  loved  it 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  To  judge  from  the 
shots  many  a  brave  heart  ceased  to  beat  on  that 
spot. 

But  the  exercise  of  Spanish  skill  in  firing  at 
the  tree  was  a  small  affair  compared  with  the 
larger  massacres  that  took  place  within  these 
walls.  I  did  not  attempt  to  count  the  prisons 
vaulted  with  stone  into  which  the  rebels  were 
forced  by  hundreds.  Here  was  a  grand  array 
of  captives  upon  which  their  brave  captors 
could  vent  their  rage !  On  every  side  the  walls 
are  pitted  with  shots,  at  every  sound  of  which 
some  poor  creature  had  an  end  put  to  his 
suffering,  till  even  the  murderers,  if  they  still 
retained  a  touch  of  humanity,  must  have  been 


sick  with  the  sight  of  blood !  But  if  they  grew 
tired  of  their  work,  there  were  outsiders  who 
were  never  tired  of  massacre.  Maiy  of 
the  rich  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Havana  were 
eager  to  witness  a  tragedy  that  was  more  to 
them  than  a  hundred  bull  fights.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  shout  with  delight  when  a 
bull  gored  a  horse,  that  rushed  bleeding  around 
the  arena,  and  now  they  would  find  a  still 
greater  excitement  in  the  shedding  of  human 
blood !  It  was  the  spirit  of  old  Rome  when 
captives  were  thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  and  human  life  was  thought  nothing  if 
rt  could  serve 

*•  To  make  a  Komnn  holiday.” 

So  these  Cuban  prisoners  were  kept  for  a 
great  battue .  “Do  you  see  that  line,  ’’  said  our 
guide,  “along  the  wall?’’  That  was  the  dead 
line,  where  the  condemned  were  ranged  in  a 
row  of  a  hundred  or  more,  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  to  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood, 
while  the  pride  and  fashion  of  Havana  crowded 
every  point  of  vantage  on  the  walls  that  over¬ 
looked  the  spot,  and  cheered  with  wild  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  they  saw  the  heaps  of  dead  that  were 
thus  piled  up  in  the  arena  before  them ! 

This  seems  the  last  limit  of  horrors.  But  no : 
there  may  be  conditions  that  are  worse  than 
death.  We  have  read  of  the  “Black  Hole’’  of 
Calcutta.  There  were  many  black  holes  in  the 
Cabanas  fortress,  into  which  not  a  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine  ever  came.  Who  could  endure  such  horrors 
without  a  fearful  temptation  to  curse  God  and 
die !  But  when  I  come  to  such  a  spot  it  had 
for  me  a  strange  fascination,  as  if  I  were  look¬ 
ing  into  the  mouth  of  hell.  In  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  General  lest  I  might  be  struck 
down  with  yellow  fever,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  thrusting  my  head  into  places  where  the 
ceiling  was  not  high  enough  for  me  to  stand ; 
and  where  to  move  at  all  I  should  have  to 
creep  and  crawl,  to  move  my  hands  as  well  as 
my  feet !  Better  a  thousand  times  to  be  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  quiet  grave  than  to  be  thus  buried 
alive!  This  is  the  last  extreme  of  human 
suffering  when  death  itself  will  not  die ! 

A  great  fortress  has  innumerable  passages  un¬ 
derground.  More  than  once  our  guide  asked 
us  to  stoop  very  low ;  to  get  on  my  knees,  to 
look  through  the  long  passages,  one  of  which 
connects  the  Cabanas  with  the  Morro  Castle, 
to  which  the  garrison  might  retreat  in  case 
the  first  fortress  fell,  to  find  escape  by  way  of 
the  sea. 

In  this  Morro  Castle  there  is  at  present  no 
garrison,  and  it  was  an  immense  relief  to  the 
tension  of  the  last  three  hours  to  emerge  from 
underground  passages,  and  look  out  upon  the 
broad  sea,  which  knows  no  servitude  to  man ; 
which  preaches  freedom  in  the  very  dashing  of 
her  waves ;  and  to  look  up  and  see  the  star- 
spangled  banner  waving  over  us,  with  a 
promise  of  freedom  for  Cuba  as  boundless  as 
the  sea 

H.  M.  F. 


A  PUBLIC  LIBK-\KY  IN  PUKKTO  KIC<>. 

The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Victor  Selden  Clark, 
has  written  to  Mr.  Hooper,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  asking  for  its  cata¬ 
logue  and  prospectuses  of  lectures  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  with  an  idea  of  organizing  an  institute 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  in  Puerto  Rico.  We 
learn  that  an  American  library  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  San  Juan,  from  which  books  will  be 
distributed  over  the  island  on  the  plan  of  the 
New  York  State  Library.  There  is  also  to  be 
a  reading-room  for  citizens  and  soldiers  in  San 
Juan,  and  all  books  and  periodicals  will  be 
gratefully  received.  They  can  be  sent  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Guy  V.  Henry  for  General  Eaton,  care  of 
Colonel  A.  S.  Kimball,  Quartermaster,  New 
York  City,  who  will  see  that  they  are  for¬ 
warded  free  on  Government  transports. 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  on  the  first 
of  February  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Caldwell  were  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  as  del¬ 
egates  from  the  Home  Board  to  look  over  the 
field  and  advise  as  to  the  duty  of  our  Church 
with  respect  to  that  island.  A  letter  from 
them  says:  “We  held  four  services  in  the  hotel 
where  we  lodged  and  had  more  than  we  could 
a-commodate.  They  seemed  very  attentive  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  ns  open  a  church 
and  school  work.  They  want  the  English  and 
want  American  teachers.  Teachers  who  under¬ 
stand  a  little  Spanish  would  be  better,  but  that 
is  not  necessarj’.  Teachers  could  secure  much 
on  the  field  toward  their  support — I  feel  safe 
in  saying  one-half  their  salary.  In  these  two 
islands  there  are  2,  .500, 000  people — the  grandest 
mission  field  in  the  world.  I  found  an  educated 
Puerto  Rican  at  Mayagiiez  who  has  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  New  Jersey,  speaks  English  well 
and  is  quite  favorable  to  our  Church.  He  told 
me  that  if  we  had  a  church  building  at  Maya- 
guez  that  would  seat  a  thousand  people  it 
would  be  filled,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  meetings  we  did  hold,  I  do  not  doubt 
his  statemeiW:.  We  should  make  a  beginning  at 
once. 

‘  ‘  We  found  the  masses  very  accessible.  Great 
numbers  are  ready  to  sign  a  petition  asking  our 
Church  to  enter  immediately  upon  its  work. 
The  opportunity  is  very  urgent. 

“At  present  it  seems  to  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  expect  the  natives  to  make  liberal  dona¬ 
tions  towards  the  work.  They  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  liberality,  but  are  like  little  children — 
spoiled  and  selfish  children.  I  mean.  They  ex¬ 
pect  everything  from  us  and  are  not  backward 
about  telling  us  the  same.  This  island  is  now 
a  veritable  Klondike.  Every  steamer  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  prospectors  of  all  kinds,  and  the  natives 
are  filled  with  curiosity  and  extravagant  hopes 
in  connection  with  everything  new.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  awakening  from  the  horrible  night¬ 
mare  of  the  middle  ages.  They  are  dazzled 
with  the  glorious  light  of  liberty  and  bewil¬ 
dered  with  the  possibilities  opening  up  before 
them.  They  are  far  more  wretched  and  mis¬ 
erable  than  they  know ;  full  of  sin,  vice  and 
filthiness.  They  need  the  Gospel.  In  a  few 
years  tens  of  thousands  of  these  immortal  souls 
will  have  passed  into  eternity.  They  have 
been  liberated  from  the  Spanish  yoke  by  our 
Government  but  only  Christ  can  liberate  them 
from  the  far  more  terrible  yoke  of  the  bondage 
of  sin.  Can  our  great  and  wealthy  Church  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  its  share  in  this  glorious  and  blessed 
work?” 

So  write  our  envoys,  showing  how  wide  open 
is  the  door  and  how  urgent  the  need  that  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  this  country  should 
hasten  to  enter  in,  with  the  unspeakably 
precious  offer  of  a  free  Gospel.  Whether  it 
shall  be  our  own  Church  or  another  that  obeys 
the  call  should  depend  upon  that  church  comity 
for  which  we  made  earnest  plea  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Without  question  the  first  step  should  be 
to  share  with  sister  churches  the  encouraging 
information  furnished  by  our  delegates,  and 
then  do  our  part  in  the  evangelization  of  this 
important  fiedl.  Disastrous  as  it  would  be  to 


have  various  denominations  established  in  the 
island,  it  would  be  almost  worse  for  us  as  a 
Church  to  be  forbidden  all  part  in  this  glorious 
work.  And  yet  how  shall  we  do  our  imrt,  how 
take  the  first  steps  to  which  a  true  Christian 
comity  must  call  ns,  while  the  burden  of  debt 
still  lies  upon  our  Home  Board  ? 

Happily,  the  mind  of  our  Church  is  bent 
upon  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  debt.  That 
enemy  is  almost  routed. 

The  Church  which  so  grandly  is  moving  for 
the  destruction  of  the  debt  of  the  Home  Board 
has  a  right  to  know  the  progress  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  debt  this  week  is  about  $75,000. 
When  these  lines  are  read  there  will  remain 
only  about  two  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
books  close  on  the  31st  instant.  On  that  day 
may  the  Treasurer  be  able  to  write  opposite  the 
debt,  “Paid!” 

The  church  collections  are  doing  well.  But 
the  large  givers  are  needed  to  complete  the 
work.  Here  is  a  chance  for  men  and  women 
who  have  money  to  invest  for  God.  Let  these 
reserves  come  forward  now — the  men  and  the 
women  who  see  the  opportunity — and  in  one 
swift  rush  of  patriotic  Presbyterianism  the 
debt  will  lie  dead  on  the  field.  And  over  it  we 
can  march  on  to  whatever  duty  God  opens  for 
us. 

AMERICA’S  CONCERN  IN  CHINA. 

“  And  another  came  mying,  ‘  Lord,  here  is  thy 
pound  unich  I  have  kept  laid  aivay  in  a 
napkin.’  ” 

A  magnificent  land,  capable  of  almost  in¬ 
finite  development  and' occupied  by  a  faithful 
and  industrious  people,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  wholesome  intercourse  with  other  nations 
by  the  deliberate  policy  of  its  rulers.  The 
precious  trust  has  been  misused  by  being  laid 
away  and  condemned  to  idleness  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  labored  and  profited ;  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  is  already  come  upon  these  foolish  ser¬ 
vants  :  the  pound  is  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  those  who  have  developed  their  own. 

The  Far  Eastern  problem  is  no  new  one.  It 
is  older  than  the  century,  coeval  indeed  with 
the  rise  of  modern  Russia  under  the  second 
Catherine,  when  the  double-headed  eagle  began 
first  to  look  steadily  in  two  directions,  beyond 
the  Euxine  and  beyond  the  Caspian.  Japan  by 
her  recent  war  has  hurried  it  to  an  acute  stage 
and  shown  the  European  world  how  exposed 
the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  continent  is 
to  foreign  conquest  and  control,  but  two  nations. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  have  long  suspected 
the  true  situation  there.  These  great  rivals 
and  participators  in  the  conquest  of  Asia  have, 
each  in  characteristic  fashion,  worked  their 
way  eastward  in  pursuance  of  what  politicians 
like  to  call  “manifest  destiny,”  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  now  lies  in  their  hands. 

Two  dangers  to  China’s  continued  existence 
as  an  autonomous  State  are  imminent  to-day, 
the  danger  from  rebellion  and  disintegration 
and  that  from  the  rival  powers  of  Europe.  We 
are  so  used  to  hearing  of  armed  outbreaks  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  that  their  gravity 
as  a  political  symptom  has  ceased  to  impress 
us.  But  the  tendency  to  rebel  which  has  be¬ 
come  chronic  during  this  century  shows  the 
alarming  weakness  of  a  dynasty  too  nerveless 
either  to  compel  or  win  obedience  over  great  re¬ 
gions  of  its  domain.  Judged  by  the  long  and 
well-studied  record  of  her  past  career  China 
has  come  to  one  of  those  turning-points  where 
the  misdeeds  of  her  rulers  pass  forgiveness  and 
a  successful  revolution  puts  a  new  family  upon 
the  throne.  Twice  during  the  modern  period 
have  the  throes  following  these  dynastic  col¬ 
lapses  ended  with  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Empire  by  foreigners,  in  both  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  members  of  the  same  great  Tnranian  race 
as  the  Chinese  themselves.  This  is  the  first 
great  danger. 


The  second  involves  the  question  as  to  which 
nation  from  Europe  shall  succeed  in  making 
itself  impregnable  there,  and  in  the  answer  to 
this  question  lies  the  concern  of  America.  For 
we  may  as  well  acknowledge  from  the  outset 
that  we  can  do  nothing  whatever  by  ourselves ; 
neither  can  France,  nor  Germany,  nor  Japan. 
Any  participator  in  this  struggle  for  the  great 
prize  among  nations  must  show  irresistible 
strength,  and  this  means  not  only  large  armies 
or  fieets,  but  facilities  for  concentration,  trans¬ 
portation  and  supply.  Germany  and  France  in 
making  such  an  attempt  would  be  powerless  if 
Great  Britain  refused  their  ships  coal  on  the 
long  route  between  Western  Europe  and  East¬ 
ern  Asia,  nor  would  any  invasion  from  the  sea 
be  effectual  against  English  consent  unless  her 
navy  were  swept  off  the  Pacific.  Russia  hav¬ 
ing  no  need  of  the  sea,  so  far  as  her  objects  in 
China  are  concerned,  is  therefore  the  chief 
antagonist  that  England  has  to  consider.  Which 
of  these  shall  we  assist? 

Of  course  in  the  old  days  our  answer  would 
have  been,  neither ;  the  affair  is  too  remote  and 
we  are  too  busy  exploiting  our  own  handsome 
property  at  home.  We  cannot  righteously  say 
this  now.  In  the  first  place  the  civilized  world, 
by  the  rapid  development  of  means  of  commu¬ 
nication,  traffic  and  industrial  combination,  has 
become  a  complex  organism  subject  to  economic 
laws  that  no  one  can  escape  or  ignore.  We  are 
a  part  of  the  human  system,  whether  we  like 
to  be  so  or  not,  and  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  re¬ 
fuse  participation  in  so  mighty  a  business  as 
the  reorganization  of  Asia  on  the  plea  that 
our  chief  interests  lie  elsewhere.  We  were 
among  the  foremost  a  generation  ago  to  deny 
the  right  of  a  hermit  nation  to  a  place  on  the 
inhabited  globe ;  a  policy  of  entire  abstention 
from  this  huge  task  in  Asia  is,  then,  as  incon¬ 
sistent  as  it  is  selfish ;  it  is  the  exclusivism  of 
indifference  and  self-esteem  as  much  as  the 
other.  If  we  are  morally  bound  to  choose  our 
associates  in  the  social  and  political  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  this  derelict  Empire,  we  must  consider 
what  each  of  them  evidently  desires.  Russia 
as  a  laud  power  to-day  is  probably  the  strongest 
and  best  situated  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Its  vast  strength,  directed  by  an  un¬ 
changing  policy  rather  than  by  a  single  will 
(for  a  single  will  is  liable  to  change  and  dete¬ 
rioration,  a  dynastic  policy  is  not),  goes  on  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  outlying  regions  of  Asia  and  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  its  control.  The  process  has 
not  been  without  benefit  to  the  backward  and 
nomadic  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 
They  had  raged  and  wasted  their  substance  in 
warfare  and  robbery  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Mongul  supremacy,  and  absolute  despotism  is 
ever  better  than  anarchy.  But  the  control  of 
settled  and  civilized  China  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter  from  that  of  the  khanates  of  Turkestan. 
Russia  poses  here  also  as  the  apostle  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment,  yet  she  has  nothing  better 
to  offer  than  the  substitution  of  a  Western 
autocratic  Czar  for  an  oriental  Emperor.  She 
declares  herself  the  bulwark  of  Christianity  in 
Asia,  but  she  prevents  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  territories  she  has  conquered  from  Persia 
and  Turkey,  and  prohibits  it  in  her  own.  She 
promises  to  introduce  European  methods  and 
manufactures,  but  they  must  be  her  methods, 
her  manufactures ;  China,  if  she  succeeds,  is  to 
be  her  preseiu-er.  Her  desire  is  not  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  populous  and  potentially  rich 
region,  it  is  empire — the  men  to  malce  armies, 
the  territories  to  breed  and  train  them  on,  so 
that  by  sheer  might  and  majesty  of  multitude 
she  may  give  the  law  unto  nations. 

England’s  ambition  has  quite  another  object. 
She  too  has  expanded  continuously  and  enor¬ 
mously,  but  her  possessions  are  so  scattered  as 
to  render  their  administration  an  extremely 
difficult  matter.  She  begins  to  understand  the 
awful  meaning  of  the  “white  man’s  burden,” 
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and  desires  no  increase  of  her  task.  What  she 
does  want  is  a  chance  to  use  her  brains  and 
capital  in  developing  hitherto  nntouched  sources 
of  wealth,  the  mines  and  markets  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  declare  in  this  connection 
that  onr  English  cousins  are  a  guileless  and 
unselfish  nation  devoting  themselves  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  world’s  waste  places.  They 
are,  if  you  please,  a  canny  and  self-seeking  race 
of  money-makers,  but  their  methods,  approved 
by  long  experience,  induce  them  to  stimulate 
and  strengthen  the  coiintries  they  deal  with, 
their  interests  compel  them  to  teach  barbarous 
and  semi -civilized  peoples  to  govern  themselves, 
their  traditions  and  instincts  urge  them  to 
Christianize  wherever  they  can.  They  may 
not  love  the  Chinaman  any  better  than  do  the 
Russians;  nevertheless  it  is  their  policy  to 
teach  him  to  govern  himself  and  develop  his 
own  resources,  while  the  Russian  ideal  means 
the  suppression  of  his  national  life  and  culture, 
the  subordination  of  everything  to  absolutism 
and  military  rule. 

Which  shall  we  choose?  The  strength  of 
these  two  great  contestants  is  so  nearly  equal 
that  even  the  smallest  accession  of  power  may 
turn  the  scale  in  its  favor.  Russia  is  disposed 
to  bid  for  help  by  fiinging  small  portions  of 
the  expected  spoil  to  any  European  who  will 
join  her.  England  to  secure  allies  can  only 
present  the  moral  issue  and  urge  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  Russian  success  to  other  nations. 
She  can  but  say,  “help  me  for  a  little  and  this 
fertile  and  teeming  country  will  be  made  free 
as  a  field  of  labor  and  profit  to  all  the  world ; 
let  Russia  effect  her  purpose  and  the  trader, 
the  traveller,  the  missionary,  will  be  as  rigor¬ 
ously  excluded  as  they  were  when  the  bigoted 
Manchu  dynasty  was  strong  enough  to  enforce 
the  hermit  policy — to  hide  its  pound  in  a 
napkin.  ’  ’ 

THE  WEST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHUR(  H. 

Many  of  our  city  readers  of  middle  age  and 
beyond  will  recall  the  Carmine  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  It  was  a  comely  structure,  its 
stucco  exterior  set  off  with  ornamental  cornice 
and  frieze,  while  within  all  was  simple  and  in 
good  taste.  It  stood  near  the  head  of  Yarick 
street,  with  a  little  cemetery  beside  it.  Its 
c'ongregation  was  made  up  of  Ninth  Ward  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  there  was  no  better  community  in  the 
whole  city.  There  about  fifty  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Jr.  preached  for  a 
term  of  years.  It  was  almost  his  first  pastoral 
charge,  and  his  fervor  and  logical  power  made 
a  strong  impression  and  strengthened  the  con¬ 
gregation.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  another  son  of  the  city. 
It  was  his  second  pastorate,  he  having  preached 
for  a  few  years  in  New  Jersey.  He  found  the 
church  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  with  a  few 
of  its  members  already  “up  town’’  or  about  to 
remove  in  that  direction.  The  church  was  re- 
jnforced  both  in  praise  and  prayer  by  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  eminent  father,  the  late  Thomas  Hastings, 
Music  Doctor;  and  the  late  A.  D.  F.  Randolph, 
the  well-known  publisher,  superintended  the 
Sabbath-school.  In  time  it  became  apparent 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  church  would  be 
enlarged  by  removal,  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation.  West  Forty-second  street  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  new  site.  Church  and  con¬ 
gregation  voted  upon  the  matter,  with  practi¬ 
cal  unanimity,  although  a  few  members  who 
still  lived  down  town  removed  their  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  Spring  Street  and  Mercer  Street 
Churches.  It  was  thus  that  the  important 
West  Presbyterian  Church  had  its  genesis.  Dr. 
Hastings  continued  to  be  its  pastor  for  many 
years,  realizing  fully  the  hopes  of  those  who 
had  advocated  the  removal  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  was  followed,  on  being  called  to  a 
professorate  in  Union  Seminary,  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Paxton,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  the 


present  pastor.  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  who 
was  called  to  the  position  from  the  noble  First 
Church  of  Lockport. 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  SPIRIT  1 

No  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his 
Church  can  have  read  without  poignant  sorrow 
the  account  in  Monday  morning’s  papers  of  Dr. 
Evans’s  resignation  of  his  pastorate.  However 
much  may  remain  to  be  explained,  however 
much  might  be  said  on  one  side  or  the  other  to 
put  the  matter  in  a  fairer  light  than  now  rests 
upon  it,  the  fact  must  remain,  that  one  of  the 
most  spiritually  minded,  devoted  and  self-sac¬ 
rificing  of  young  ministers  has  been  cruelly 
wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  and  the 
cause  which  without  question  lies  closer  at 
his  heart  than  any  other,  “the  sacred  cause  of 
Christ,  ’  ’  has  been  set  back  in  its  progress,  at 
least  for  a  time,  in  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church. 

That  there  is  something  of  mystery  in  the 
matter,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  until 
the  Session  anrf  Board  of  Trustees  have  spoken 
openly,  before  forming  a  final  judgment,  every 
fair  minded  person  will  admit.  But  there  are 
some  things  concerning  which  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery.  Every  minister  in  this  Presbytery  knows 
that  when  Dr.  Evans  came  to  this  church 
three  years  ago  it  was  in  an  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition,  owing  to  a  past  history  into  w'hich  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  here.  Every  one  knows  that 
since  his  coming  anew  spirit  has  been  breathed 
into  that  church,  that  its  membership  has  very 
considerably  increased,  and  that  the  pastor  has 
found  his  way  into  the  warmest  comer  of  the 
hearts,  especially  of  the  young  men  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  That  “there  has  been  no  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  the  revenues’’  following  the 
accessions  to  the  church  is  rather  to  the  glory 
than  to  the  shame  of  the  pastor  of  a  church 
which  can  well  afford — notwithstanding  a  debt 
— to  have  it  .said  that  there  to  the  poor  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  preached.  A  church  which  has  labored, 
however  unjustly,  under  the  aspersion  of  being 
“a  rich  man’s  church’’  can  hardly  afford  to 
look  coldly  upon  the  accession  of  some  who 
cannot  swell  its  revenues. 

Those  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  active  year, 
last  autumn  rejoiced  to  receive  a  call  to  go 
aside  and  spend  a  little  time  alone  with  their 
Lord  and  their  brethren,  well  remember  that 
Dr.  Evans  was  one  of  the  movers  in  that  gra¬ 
cious  invitation.  They  remember  how  evi¬ 
dently  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with  him,  as 
with  them  during  that  sacred  time.  Some 
who  were  not  there  remember  how,  as  he  came 
back  to  his  work  among  his  people,  his  face  was 
as  the  face  of  one  who  had  looked  up  into  the 
heavens  and  seen  Jesus.  Those  who  have  heard 
him  preach  this  winter  know  that  the  words 
are  tree  which  he  spoke  last  Sunday  morning: 
“I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cmcified.  I 
loved  him  when  I  came  and  I  love  him  more 
to-day,  and  I  believe  that  only  as  we  strive  to 
live  his  life  and  declare  his  love  and  do  his 
work  can  we  hope  to  redeem  the  city  and  to 
help  all  struggling  souls.  ’  ’  And  how  shall 
they  not  sadly  fear  that  those  other  words  of 
his  are  true,  uttered  in  heart-breaking  solem¬ 
nity  at  that  sorrowful  time,  “The  financial 
problem  ....  is  incidental  to  the  main  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is,  ‘  Shall  the  church  be  ruled  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world?’  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  spir¬ 
itual  interests  are  supreme.  ’  ’ 

No  other  reason  except  the  financial  problem 
was  given  in  the  letter  in  which  President 
Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  was  requested  by 
the  trustees  to  aid  them  “in  inducing  the 
pastor  to  sever  his  relations  with  the  church.’’ 

There  may  indeed  be  other  reasons.  It  is  not 
always  wise  or  even  right  to  take  the  public 
into  one’s  innermost  confidence,  and  those  per¬ 


sons  who  question  Dr.  Evans’s  wisdom  in  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  his  whole  church  a  letter  which 
they  intended  only  for  President  Stryker’s  eye 
may  have  some  other  cause  for  feeling  that  the 
interests  of  the  church  require  their  pastor’s 
resignation.  It  must  indeed  be  so,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  financial  problem  hardly  seems  to  be 
of  so  imperative  a  nature.  A  mortgage  of  less 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  not  on  the  church 
building,  but  on  a  piece  of  property  whose 
rental  covers  the  interest,  can  hardly  be  called 
a  crushing  burden.  As  Dr.  Evans  said  in 
offering  his  resignation  ‘  ‘  a  considerate  and  gen¬ 
erous  policy  animated  by  devotion  to  spiritual 
things  would  solve’’  the  problem. 

“Animated  by  devotion  to  spiritual  things;’’ 
is  not  there  indeed  the  core  of  the  problem, 
not  of  the  West  Church  alone,  but  of  all  the 
churches  in  this  city,  so  hard-pressed  as  they 
are  by  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  riches?  Every  church  needs  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  withstand  the  strong 
tug  and  pull  of  worldly  interests.  In  every 
church,  thank  God,  there  are  many  who  are 
making  a  noble  effort  to  withstand  it.  They 
are  in  the  West  Church  in  no  small  numbers ; 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
who  have  to  some  degree  at  least  been  baptized 
with  the  same  baptism  as  their  devoted  young 
pastor,  men  and  women  who  like  him  desire 
only  the  spiritual  good  of  the  church.  For  a 
moment  perhaps,  partial  blindness  has  fallen 
upon  some ;  the  very  genuineness  of  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church — 
this  their  bounden  duty  and  service — may  for 
the  moment  have  obscured  the  heavenly  vision. 
But  let  all  good  Christians  hope  and  pray  that 
the  cloiid  may  pass  away,  and  in  the  clearer 
light  of  a  full  understanding  pastor  and  people 
may  once  again  join  hands  in  devoted  effort  for 
the  spiritual  up-building  of  this  church. 

A  HOTEL  FOR  WOMEN. 

Years  ago,  as  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart  provided  in  his  will  for  the  erection  of 
a  hotel  for  self-supporting  women.  The  plan 
failed;  and  though  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
have  long  been  perfectly  clear,  and  the  need  of 
such  a  hotel  has  become  increasingly  impera¬ 
tive,  yet  no  one  has  been  brave  enough  to  take 
up  the  plan  from  that  time  until  this.  At 
last,  however,  a  W’oman’s  Hotel  Company  is 
being  formed  under  auspices  which  give  the 
best  ground  for  hope  that  the  plan  will  prove 
successful.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  is  Secretary  of  the  preliminary  com¬ 
mittee,  and  is  giving  his  entire  attention  to 
the  matter;  there  is  an  advisorj’  committee  of 
ladies,  of  whom  Miss  Grace  Do<lge  is  one,  and 
the  plan  is  heartily  endorsed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  women  and  clergymen.  Estimates 
have  been  carefully  made  which  give  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  enterprise  will  be  a 
financial  success  from  the  first. 

Not  the  slightest  eleemosynary  character  will 
attach  to  the  proposed  hotel  nor  will  there  be 
any  of  those  irksome  restrictions  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  guests  by  w'hich  Mr.  Stewart 
courted  the  failure  of  his  plan.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  no  less  than  40,000  self-support¬ 
ing  women  in  this  city  who  are  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  adequate  rates  for  superior  accom¬ 
modations.  The  Margaret  Louisa  Home  re¬ 
fuses  10,000  applications  annually;  but  if  that 
excellent  institution  could  receive  all  that  apply 
it  would  still  not  meet  the  need,  since  it  is  in 
part  a  charity  and  is  intended  not  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  home,  but  a  temporary  shelter.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  large  cities  have  “homes’’  or 
houses  for  self-supporting  tvomen ;  but  without 
exception  these  are  under  the  auspices  of  a 
charitable  or  religious  organization.  The 
Woman’s  Hotel  of  New  Y'ork  will  be  the  first 
to  be  established  simply  and  solely  on  business 
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principles,  with  a  view  to  supplying  an  un¬ 
doubted  need. 

That  such  a  hotel  will  be  a  boon  to  a  large 
class  is  certain.  Self-supporting  women  have 
in  general  no  time  to  give  to  housekeeping,  and 
yet  they  of  all  women  need  in  their  leisure 
hours  the  comforts  and  the  freedom  which  a 
boarding  house  cannot  give.  That,  as  Dr.  van 
Dyke  says,  ‘  ‘  Much  good  would  be  done  for  the 
cause  of  morals  and  religion  by  the  existence  of 
such  a  home”  cannot  be  questioned.  Dr. 
Faunce  writes  that  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
of  problems  is  constantly  presented  to  him  by 
the  applications  of  earnest  self-respecting 
women  for  information  as  to  some  place  where 
they  can  make  a  home  while  working  or  study¬ 
ing  in  this  city.  The  question  is  puzzling,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  such  place.  ‘‘This  state  of 
things  is  dangerous  and  demoralizing,  ’  ’  he 
adds.  Dr.  Parkhurst  expresses  himself  as  hav¬ 
ing  long  known  and  felt  the  need  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  one  contemplated.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  requisite  money — 
^400,000 — will  soon  be  found  for  an  enterprise 
at  once  so  much  needed,  and  so  promising  from 
a  financial  point  of  view.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  only  ip  the  pockets  of  public-spirited 
men  and  women  who  are  sympathetic  enough 
to  appreciate  the  need,  and  astute  enough  to 
perceive  the  sound  nature  of  the  investment. 
Careful  estimates  made  by  experts  and  verified 
by  the  proprietors  of  five  of  the  principal  hotels 
and  restaurants  of  this  city  show  the  estimated 
expenses  of  the  Woman’s  Hotel  to  be  iil74,701, 
the  estimated  income  to  be  $259,237,  leaving 
after  the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends, 
with  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the  plant, 
a  surplus  of  more  than  $30,000  for  a  sinking 
fund  to  cancel  the  debt  of  $400,000  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  on  bond  and  mortgage. 

THE  UXIOX  PRAYER  MEETING. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  union  meetings 
for  conference  and  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  the  University 
Place  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Alexander  is  pastor.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  a  goodly  number  of  our  more  promi¬ 
nent  ministers  and  elders  being  present.  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterj*,  had 
charge  of  the  meeting.  He  made  an  earnest 
address  impressing  upon  Christians  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-denial,  self-sacrifice  and  earnest 
work  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He  referred  in 
a  tender  and  forcible  way  to  his  own  recent 
experiences  in  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
urged  all  to  re-consecrate  themselves  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Christ.  Earnest  prayers  were  offered 
and  fervent  addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Fagnani  and  Dr.  Francis  Brown  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  by  Dr.  Birch,  Dr.  Alexander,  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge  and  others. 

The  spiritual  tone  of  the  meeting  was  ex¬ 
cellent — quite  equal  to  the  meeting  held  in  the 
Central  Church  two  weeks  ago.  There  are  clear 
evidences  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in 
this  Presbytery.  The  spirit  of  harmony  and 
good  feeling  continues  among  the  brethren. 
The  meeting  this  week,  Friday  evening,  will  be 
held  in  Bethany  Church  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Birch 
is  pastor.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  delegation 
will  go  up  and  seek  to  light  the  fires  in  that 
part  of  the  city. 

We  are  led  to  rejoice  when  we  see  Dr.  Birch 
and  others  joining  with  professors  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  Union  Seminary  in  this  spiritual  work 
which  is  so  much  needed  in  this  city.  All  the 
old  differences  that  separated  Christian  men 
have  been  cast  aside  and  forgotten  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  are  bright 
days  before  us.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York 
has  been  ‘‘bom  again.  ”  The  Moderator  at  the 
meeting  in  Dr.  Alexander’s  church  confessed 


that  he  had  received  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  during  the  past  year  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  should  be  opened  by  singing  the 
long  meter  doxology,  ‘  ‘  Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow !  ”  H. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  MINISTRY. 

George  Thomas  Smart. 

Literature  nowadays  owes  a  debt  to  the 
ministry ;  for  it  has  often  depended,  either  for 
its  subjects  or  its  authors,  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion.  From  George  Eliot’s 
‘‘Scenes  of  Clerical  Life”  to  Frederick’s 
‘  ‘  Theoron  Ware’  ’  is  a  far  cry ;  but  in  the  interim 
the  voice  of  the  hero  has  frequently  been  the 
voice  of  a  prophet.  Moreover,  as  critics,  a 
few  ministers  have  set  literature  understand- 
ingly  before  men.  This  debt  literature  is  able 
to  repay,  if  ministers  only  know  how  to  exact 
it.  Literature  can  be  used  in  a  deeper  and 
more  effective  way  than  has  been  common  in 
the  past. 

The  ministry  has  a  well-established  right  to 
use  literature,  for  the  habit  of  historical  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  inclusive.  It  found  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  philosophy;  it  used  the  tested  political 
expedients  of  Rome ;  it  chose  modes  of  life  as 
old  as  the  Pythagorean  schools,  and  latterly  it 
used  art.  There  may  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  the  advantage  of  any  of  these 
courses,  but  anyone  who  is  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  world  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  a  large  part  of  its  interests  and  history. 

Literature  as  a  servant  of  the  household  has 
not  been  altogether  wisely  controlled  by  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  past.  The  literature  of  knowledge, 
to  use  De  Quincey’s  classification,  for  years 
was  sniffed  at,  controverted,  suspected;  but 
now  great  preachers  find  that  scientific  illus¬ 
trations  are  effective  with  a  well-instrdcted  con¬ 
gregation.  A  great  preacher  of  New  York  was 
commended  in  my  hearing  by  an  equally  emi¬ 
nent  though  Agnostic  scientist  for  his  mar¬ 
vellous  use  of  scientific  examples.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  power  has  been  used  mainly  or  merely 
for  ‘  ‘  ornament  and  delight.  ’  ’  Men  have  gone 
to  it  for  the  feathers  with  which  to  tip  their 
arrows  to  send  them  ‘‘flying  roundly  to  the 
mark.  ’  ’ 

Now,  to-day,  the  literature  of  power  is  nota¬ 
bly  a  psychological  literature,  which,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  like  that  of  Mrs.  Cragie,  tears  away 
the  last  reticence  from  human  life.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  nature’s  way  of  revenging  the 
morbid  convention  of  modem  life,  when  people 
are  too  afraid  of  ‘  ‘  shouting  their  hearts  from 
the  housetops”  to  one  another.  In  any  case 
the  questions,  the  aspirations,  the  doubts  of 
men,  their  dumb  heroisms,  their  blank  misgiv¬ 
ings,  hardly  ever  uttered  to  men,  are  set  down 
in  books.  On  the  other  hand  literature  articu¬ 
lately  sets  forward  the  dim  thoughts  of  num¬ 
berless  people  in  such  a  compelling  way  as  to 
bind  its  formulas  upon  them  as  a  creed.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  the  reader  may  be  formed  upon  a 
striking  book  as  the  London  draper  formed  his 
style  on  Byron’s. 

Each  book  is  a  question,  a  word,  an  infer¬ 
ence,  or  perhaps  a  hazardous  leap.  Isolated  it 
could  never  have  been  bom,  and  if  it  finds  no 
connection  with  the  world  of  thought  it  will 
surely  die.  But  in  general  it  belongs  to  a 
series,  and  the  series  form  a  school,  and  schools 
coalesce  into  a  movement,  and  the  movement 
quickens  into  life.  Thus  German  Romanticism 
translated  by  Scott  and  Coleridge  led  to  the 
discovery  in  English  letters  of  the  historical 
and  occult  background,  so  common  a  possession 
to-day  that  we  do  not  remark  it.  This  led  to 
the  force  of  Tractarianism,  and  the  sense  of 
the  submerged  orders.  And  so  Dickens  be¬ 
came  ‘‘the  advocate  of  the  absent”  and  our 
daughters  visit  the  slums.  Though  the  schools 
of  ancient  philosophy  are  dead  these  many  years, 


other  schools  —  those  of  literature — propound 
their  theories. 

Putting  together,  then,  the  questions  of  the 
schools  of  literature,  we  face  what  Christianity 
faced  in  the  early  age :  certain  well-defined  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  human  soul  that  need  to  be  treated 
understandingly.  In  other  words,  literature 
can  be  of  immense  service  to  Christian  teachers 
if  it  is  viewed  as  propounding  what  the  Gospel 
is  to  answer.  It  furnishes  questions  that  the 
ministry  must  consider. 

It  is  plain  then  that  a  merely  rhetorical  usage 
is  insufficient  though  permissible.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  man  who  gives  his  time  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  latest  famous  book  is  missing  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  Only  as  we  perceive  the 
special  movements  and  the  deeper  purposes  of 
literature  as  the  ground  of  our  attack  or  re¬ 
enforcement  are  we  likely  to  use  the  art  in  its 
highest  effectiveness.  Otherwise  are  merely 
logical  quibblers — a  later  and  more  insufferable 
race  of  scholastics. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  elders  of  the  New  Y’ork  Presbytery  are 
requested  to  meet  for  prayer  and  conference  on 
Monday  next,  March  20th,  at  4  o’clock  P.  M.  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  in  Eleventh 
street  just  west  of  Fifth  avenue.  We  trust 
that  this  appointment  will  be  honored  by  a  full 
attendance,  as  there  is  great  need  just  now  that 
the  official  lay  influence  of  the  churches  be 
strengthened,  and  in  order  to  this  a  first  requi¬ 
site  is  a  more  heedful  and  just  valuation  of 
things  spiritual.  Business  engagements  need 
not  be  neglected;  they  should,  however,  be 
held  subordinate  for  the  time.  The  duties  and 
vows  of  the  eldership  may  well  hold  their 
rightful  precedence  for  an  hour! 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  the  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church,  will  doubtless  be  tlie  first  occupant  of 
Princeton’s  new  chair  of  English  Literature. 
But  the  papers  have  given  so  many  and  so  vari¬ 
ous  reports  on  the  subject  that  he  thought  it 
well  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  matter 
before  sermon  on  Sunday  morning.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  to  his  large  congregation : 
“My  election  to  the  Princeton  professorship 
was  so  arranged  that  it  left  entrance  to  the 
duties  of  the  position  entirely  to  my  feeling, 
so  you  see  I  am  free  to  remain  in  your  sendee.  ’  ’ 
It  seems  probable,  if  agreeable  to  all  parties, 
that  Dr.  van  Dyke  will  remain  in  present  rela¬ 
tions  for  one  or  two  years  more.  A  pleasant 
incident  is  the  naming  of  the  new  chair  in 
honor  of  Dr.  James  O.  Murray,  a  former  pastor 
of  the  Brick  Church,  and  now  for  many  years 
Dean  of  the  Princeton  faculty.  He  has  just 
offered  his  resignation,  but  of  purpose,  it  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

The  very  brilliant  and  forceful  address  of 
Dr.  Cadman  to  the  Methodist  ministers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  city,  is  more  than  a  straw  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  current ;  it  is  a  strong  trend 
itself  toward  grander  liberty  in  Biblical  inter-* 
pretation  and  higher  esteem  of  the  inspired 
Book.  Even  strict  conservatives  speak  kindly 
and  highly  of  the  address,  and  Bishop  Edmunds 
is  open  in  his  endorsement  and  his  praise. 

Henry  Kendall  College  at  Muscogee,  Indian 
Territory,  is  now  without  a  head,  its  late 
President,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  King,  having  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  supervision  of  the  Southwest 
District  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union. 
It  embraces  nine  of  the  Southwestern  States 
and  Territories,  with  all  which  Mr.  King  has 
a  gootl  working  knowledge. 

Dr.  John  Watson — Ian  Maclareu — of  Safton 
Park  Church,  Liverpool,  has  not  lost  hi.s  popu¬ 
larity  in  New  York.  He  improves  on  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian 
Church  was  thronged  on  Sunday  evening  by 
those  eager  to  hear  him.  He  preached  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  deeply  impressive  discourse. 
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THE  ITSBELIEF  OF  ISAIAH. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 

That  must  have  been  a  sad  blow  to  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  Divine  Healing,  sixteen  centuries 
ago,  when  Isaiah  interfered  with  the  Lord’s 
work  with  a  medical  prescription.  Such  a 
splendid  case  as  it  was  for  confirming  the  faith 
of  good  men,  and  confounding  all  doubters! 
The  illustrious  patient,  the  formidable  disease, 
given  over  even  by  the  prophet  himself,  the 
distinct  appeal  to  God,  with  a  promise  and  a 
sign  from  heaven — all  these  made  it  a  crucial 
case,  or  would  have  made  it  such,  if  the  prophet 
had  only  had  faith  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  with  his  prescription,  and  “stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God.  ’  ’  But  he  did  not. 
He  must  needs  put  in  his  order,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  the  case  as  a  case  of  Divine 
Healing,  or  Mind-cure,  or  Christian  Science, 
or  Faith-cure,  or  whatever  other  name  may 
be  given  to  the  un-Isaianic  methods  of  practice. 

And  what  makes  his  case  the  more  aggra¬ 
vating  is  this,  that  the  prescription  was  such 
a  good  one.  The  disease  was  getting  in  its 
deadly  work — and  how  swift  and  deadly  a  car¬ 
buncle  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be,  we  do 
not  need  ancient  history  to  tell  us — and  Isaiah 
ordered  a  fig  poultice  applied  to  it.  If  he  had 
been  a  materialist  doctor  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ,  instead  of  a  prophet  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  he  could  not 
have  suggested  a  more  comforting  and  helpful 
emollient  than  to  crush  together  some  of  these 
most  bland  and  mucilaginous  of  all  fresh  fruits 
into  a  poultice  for  the  carbuncle.  Flaxseed  or 
slippery  elm  could  hardly  have  been  as  effect¬ 
ive  if  they  had  been  procurable.  And  this  is 
what  makes  the  case  such  a  sad  one.  If  only 
the  prophet  had  ordered  something  that  had  no 
mediciiml  virtue  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  to  write 
the  tetragramniaton  three  times  backward, 

,  there  might  not  have  been  so  much  harm  done. 
But  a  fig  poultice!  “In  the  name  of  the 
prophet — figs !  ’  ’ 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  regretful  pro¬ 
tests  of  true  believers  at  Jerusalem  when  they 
heard  of  Isaiah’s  prescription.  Doubtless  they 
were  ready  to  cry  out,  “Let  be;  let  us  see 
whether  the  Lord  will  come  to  save  him.  ’  ’ 
Likely  enough  there  were  some  to  apologize 
for  him,  that  in  his  anxiety  for  the  king’s  life 
he  should  have  so  far  lost  his  faith  as  to  order 
the  poultice.  Isaiah,  I  apprehend,  (tor  “Isaiah 
W’as  very  bold’’)  would  have  said  frankly  that 
it  was  no  hindrance  to  the  Lord’s  working  if 
he  should  work  in  the  same  direction  to  the 
best  of  his  skill  and  knowledge.  But  then 
Isaiah  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  sound 
on  the  subject  of  Divine  Healing,  as  the  thing 
is  understood  nowadays.  And  in  fact  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  fall  short  a 
little  of  our  modern  standards  on  this  subject. 

One  thing  it  is  very  plea.sant  to  recognize — 
the  fig  poultice  seems  to  have  been  no  hindrance 
at  all  to  King  Hezekiah’s  gratitude  after  his 
recovery.  He  was  as  grateful  to  God  as  he 
could  possibly  have  been  if  he  had  had  no  nurs¬ 
ing  and  no  medical  attendance  whatever. 
“What  shall  I  say?’’  he  sang;  “he  hath  both 
spoken  unto  me,  and  himself  hath  done  it.  ’  ’ 
Perhaps  he  considered  that  skilled  nursing  and 
medical  attendance  and  the  judicious  use  of 
the  fig  poultice  were  themselves  the  Lord’s 
•  good  gift  to  him.  If  there  had  been  any  of  the 
true  believers  there  to  reproach  him  with  his 
little  faith,  and  ask  him  “don’t  you  believe 
in  Divine  Healing?’’  he  might  perhaps  have 
answered,  “I  don’t  believe  in  any  other  kind 
of  healing;  do  you?’’ 

The  view  taken  of  this  subject  by  Isaiah  and 
Hezekiah  is  strikingly  like  that  taken  by  the 
Christian  folk  nearly  a  thousand  years  later. 
They  were  instructed,  in  an  epistle  that  has 
been  preposterously  misinterpreted,  in  case  of 
sickness  not  to  send  for  the  heathen  “medi¬ 


cine  man’’  with  his  incantations  and  spells. 
We  have  a  singular  relic  of  that  sort  of  medical 
practice  in  the  symbol  which  our  doctor  puts' 
at  the  head  of  his  prescription,  and  which  he 
thinks  stands  for  Latin,  Recipe,  but  which 
really  means  ‘  ‘  Jupiter,  give  us  good  luck.  ’  ’ 
Send,  the  epistle  says,  for  Christian  physicians ; 
for  among  those  simple  folk  skill  in  treating 
disease,  whether  miraculous  skill  or  not,  was 
reckoned  a  divine  gift,  to  be  used  in  the  Lord’s 
service  and  to  his  glory,  and  a  good  man  with 
this  endowment  was  valued  among  the  fore¬ 
most  in  the  church,  and  counted  among  the 
elders.  And  let  them  pray  over  the  patient 
when  they  have  given  him  his  massage  with 
oil.  This  was  a  highly  approved  medical  treat¬ 
ment  at  that  period,  as  well  as  a  general  sani¬ 
tary  measure.  The  word  used  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  a  chrism  or  sacramental  anointing,  but  a 
smart  rubbing  down,  as  in  the  gymnasium  or 
the  baths.  So  that  this  instruction  in  the  Epis¬ 
tle  of  James  is  a  distinct  requirement  to  us  to 
use  the  very  best  medical  treatment  within  our 
reach.  Do  not  send  for  a  superstitious  or 
fanatical  miracle-monger,  but  for  a  good  doc¬ 
tor  who  will  join  his  prayers  with  yours  for 
God’s  blessing  on  his  efforts  for  the  patient’s 
relief ;  and  tell  him,  when  you  send  for  him, 
to  be  sure  and  bring  his  medicine-case  and  his 
surgical  instruments,  his  auti-toxine  and  his 
hypodermatic  syringe. 

And  after  all  is  done,  says  James,  remember 
that  it  is  the  prayer  of  faith  that  saves  the  sick 
man.  There  is  a  wonderful  likeness  between 
James  and  Isaiah  at  this  point.  And  they  do 
seem  to  believe  in  ‘  ‘  Divine  Healing.  ’  ’  In  fact, 

I  think  they  believe  in  it  more  than  the  pro¬ 
fessional  divine  healers  do.  For  they  believe 
that  all  healing  is  divine,  and  that  “every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  boon  is  from  above,  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  Father  of  lights.  ’  ’  And 
that  is  what  we  all  believe,  I  hope. 

THE  TRUE  FOUMUTIOX. 

Rev.  A.  C  Dixon. 

Paul  wrote:  “Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,’’ 
and  when  we  have  really  built  upon  him,  our 
house  is  secure.  Forty-one  years  ago  General 
O.  O.  Howard  was  converted  in  old  Fort 
Brooke  at  Tampa,  Florida.  When  he  told  a 
brother  officer  that  he  had  become  a  Christian, 
he  replied,  “I  can  show  you  a  hundred  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  Bible.  ’  ’  “  But  you  cannot 
show  me,’’  answered  Howard,  “that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  my  Saviour  from  sin.  ’  ’  It  is 
said  that  a  man  came  to  Mr.  Moody  with  a 
long  list  of  difficult  questions  about  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Moody  with  his  usual  common-sense  said, 

‘  ‘  I  will  answer  your  questions  if  you  will  do 
one  thing.’’  “What  is  that?’’  “Accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  Saviour.  ’  ’  The  next  day  Mr. 
Moody  met  the  man  and  asked  him.  What  about 
the  questions?  He  replied,  “I  have  no  ques¬ 
tions  now ;  they  were  all  answered  the  moment 
I  accepted  Christ.  ’  ’  A  humble  blacksmith  was 
asked  if  he  believed  the  Bible.  ‘  ‘  O  yes,  ’  ’  he 
replied,  “I  am  acquainted  with  the  Author.’’ 
The  foundation  stone  of  our  faith  is  Christ 
himself,  and  when  w’e  are  built  upon  him 
nothing  can  move  us. 

He  is  the  foundation  of  our  peace.  When  a 
boy  I  heard  sermons  on  making  peace  with 
God,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  business. 
So  it  is,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  effort.  A 
peace  that  we  can  make  the  devil  can  unmake, 
but  the  peace  already  made  through  Jesus 
Christ  is  secure.  ‘  ‘  He  is  our  peace.  ’  ’  It  is  not 
a  peace  that  we  have  to  keep,  but  that  keeps 
us.  ‘  ‘  The  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus.’’  To  be  a  prisoner  of 
peace  is  a  blessed  experience. 

Naturalists  were  puzzled  to  know  how  prairie 
dogs  lived  without  water.  Their  villages  on 


the  Western  plains  are  sometimes  100  miles 
from  a  stream  or  a  well,  but  in  digging  a  deep 
railroad  cut  some  time  ago  the  mystery  was  e.\- 
plained.  It  was  found  that  in  every  piairie 
dog  village  there  is  one  tunnel  that  leads  down 
to  the  water,  and  the  little  animals  are  thus 
independent  of  dew  or  rain  or  surface  streams. 
So  the  Christian  in  fellowship  with  his  living 
Saviour  has  a  hidden  fountain  which  makes 
him  independent  of  a  desert  world  about  him. 

Christ  is  the  foundation  of  love.  “We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.  ’  ’  His  love  is 
‘  ‘  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  ’  ’ 
To  know  him  is  to  love  him.  To  know  him 
better  is  to  love  him  better.  And  he  is  the 
foundation  of  our  love  for  people  who  are  un¬ 
lovely.  It  is  easy  to  love  those  who  have  lova¬ 
ble  traits,  but  how  can  I  love  the  repulsive  and 
disgusting?  As  I  love  Jesus  because  he  loves 
me,  so  I  love  everybody  else  because  Jesus 
loves  everybody.  The  torch  of  my  love  is 
kindled  at  the  fires  of  his  love. 

Christ  is  also  the  foundation  of  hope.  What 
he  has  promised  he  is  able  to  perform.  He 
says  ‘  ‘  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.  ’  ’ 
Does  a  present  grief  break  your  heart?  Take 
heart ;  there  is  an  alchemy  in  his  grace  which 
can  transmute  that  sorrow  into  joy.  It  does 
not  say  your  sorrow  shall  be  displaced  by  joy, 
as  light  displaces  the  darkness,  but  better  than 
that,  your  sorrow  shall  be  transmuted  into  joy. 
The  black  charcoal  of  grief  will  be  crystallized 
into  the  glittering  diamond  of  joy.  That  which 
breaks  your  heart  now  will  make  it  sing  in  (he 
bye  and  bye. 

Such  hope  in  the  living,  loving  Saviour  can¬ 
not  fail  to  brighten  the  future.  It  makes  day¬ 
break  everywhere.  Charles  V.  noticed  that 
while  his  tent  was  pitched  on  the  field,  a  little 
sparrow  had  built  her  nest  in  a  certain  part  of 
it.  He  ordered  the  tent  to  be  left,  while  all 
the  other  tents  were  removed.  Can  a  rough 
warrior  be  touched  with  sympathy  for  a  little 
bird,  and  my  tender  Saviour  not  look  after  my 
wants?  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  his  knowledge.  He  is  not  only  the 
hope  of  salvation  in  heaven,  but  he  is  the  hope 
of  guidance  and  supply  of  every  need  upon 
earth.  A  little  son  of  a  rich  man  was  heard 
crying  in  the  night ;  the  mother  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  “I  dreamed,’’  replied  the 
boy,  “that  I  had  grown  up  to  be  a  man  and 
could  not  pay  my  taxes.  ’  ’  And  this  state  of 
mind  too  well  illustrates  the  unbelief  of  some 
Christians  as  to  the  future.  They  build  bridges 
never  to  be  crossed.  They  see  difficulties  never 
to  be  met.  Their  imagination  arrays  an  army 
of  black  soldiers  against  them,  which  on  ap¬ 
proaching  become  soldiers  of  light. 

I  like  better  the  other  story  told  by  Mr. 
Trumbull  in  the  Sunday-School  Times.  A  lit¬ 
tle  boy  in  a  trundle  bed  never  went  to  sleep  in 
the  dark  without  asking,  “Papa,  are  you 
there?’’  “Yes,  my  son. ’’  “Will  you  take  care 
of  me  to-night?’’  “Yes,  myson. ’’  And  then 
he  would  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep.  “That 
little  boy,  ’  ’  says  Mr.  Trumbull,  ‘  ‘  is  now  an 
old  man  of  67,  but  he  never  goes  to  sleep  with¬ 
out  looking  up  into  his  Father’s  face,  and  say¬ 
ing,  “Father,  will  you  take  care  of  me  to¬ 
night?’’  And  the  answer  comes  back  in  every 
experience  of  darkness,  “Yes,  my  son,’’  and 
then  the  Lord  ‘  ‘  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.  ’  ’  A 
living,  ever  present  Christ  is  the  foundation  of 
our  hope  for  time  and  eternity. 


Yon  cannot  live  every  day  in  perfect  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  without  giving  up  time  to  it. 
Hours  and  days  and  weeks  and  months  and 
years  are  gladly  given  up  by  men  and  women 
to  perfect  themselves  for  a  profession  or  accom¬ 
plishment.  Do  you  expect  that  religion  is  so 
cheap  that  without  giving  you  can  find  close 
fellowship  with  God?  You  cannot.  But  this 
pearl  is  worth  everything. — Andkew  Murray. 
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A  GOOD  PRAYER  MEETING. 

III. 

LOYALTY. 

Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  wisdom  of 
handing  over  the  prayer  meeting  (occasionally, 
if  not  often)  to  others  than  pastors,  however 
well  satisfied  all  may  be  with  their  ministra¬ 
tions.  It  is  qnite  indispensable  in  order,  to 
the  fullest  success  of  such  a  policy,  that  a  spirit 
of  heartif  loyalty  to  each  other  should  exist  among 
those  who  take  part  in  or  who  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  meeting.  Success  lies  very 
largely  at  this  point  and  too  great  emphasis  can 
hardly  be  laid  npon  the  fact. 

Members  of  session  must  stand  by  each  other ! 
Ought  not  our  leaders  to  have  “the  same  mind 
in  the  Lord?”  Should  they  not  strive  and 
pray  not  only  that  they  may  see  eye  to  eye,  but 
that  they  may  succeed  in  giving  an  example  to 
the  flock  in  meekness,  in  long-saffering,  in 
brotherly  kindness,  in  “charity”  and  in 
patience?  Obviously  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
should  be  cultivated  by  those  who  make  up  our 
weekly  audiences  towards  the  session,  or  others 
who  may  be  endeavoring  to  lead  their  devo¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  injunction, 

‘  ‘  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
submit  yourselves.  ’  ’  This  submission  is  the 
result  not  of  the  operation  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
but  of  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  founded  upon  the 
highest  motive  known  to  man,  love  for  Christ’s 
sake. 

Where  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  exists 
among  the  leaders  in  a  church  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  must  suffer.  There  is  certain  to  be  a  loss 
of  spiritual  fervor  and  energy.  If  the  members 
of  our  sessions  are  not  drawn  together,  or  if 
they  are  “out  of  harmony”  with  each  other, 
there  cannot  be  a  successful  mid-week  meeting, 
unless  indeed  there  chance  to  be  meek  and 
devoted  ones  outside  of  the  stiff  and  lordly 
session  who  can  rise  to  the  occasion  and  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  those  who  furnish  such 
lamentable  examples  to  the  flock  of  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  virtues  of  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Christ. 

Loyalty  to  the  Master  must  beget  loyalty 
among  his  followers.  As  he  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  those  who  best  succeed  in  imi¬ 
tating  him  will  partake  of  the  same  spirit. 
The  principle  that  in  honor  we  should  ‘  ‘  prefer’  ’ 
one  another  was  first  taught  by  the  Saviour, 
not  by  Paul.  As  in  former  days,  so  now  also 
God  chooses  the  poor  and  the  lowly  of  this 
world  to  be  “  rich  in  faith.  ’  ’  This  being  so, 
bow  can  we  be  truly  loyal  to  the  Master  if  in 
our  prayer  meetings  we  are  not  quick  to  honor 
tho.se,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  whether  highly  educated  or  less  so, 
who  possess  his  spirit?  If  brethren  possess 
Christ’s  spirit,  we  do  well  to  be  patient  with 
them,  to  give  them  proper  respect  and  honor, 
though  their  speech  may  be  ruder  than  ours, 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge  and  holi¬ 
ness,  outwardly  at  least,  much  below  what  God 
may  have  permitted  us  to  reach. 

We  who  are  elders  or  leaders  ought  to  put  to 
ourselves  constantly  questions  such  as  these : 
Is  it  my  chief  concern  to  be  “an  ensample  to 
the  flock”  or  to  be  a  lord  “over  God’s  heri¬ 
tage?”  Is  it  that  I  am,  all  unconsciously  it 
may  be,  after  honors,  or  is  my  real  object  the 
“etlifying  of  the  body  of  Christ?” 

Paul  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  Gospel  by 
whomsoever  preached.  Something  of  this  re¬ 
joicing  should,  we  think,  stimulate  and  warm 
the  hearts  of  all  attendants  npon  the  Wednesday 
evening.  The  testimony  given  by  the  humblest 
there  may  touch  the  hearts  of  some  present, 
even  if  we  ourselves  are  only  moved  to  mild 
criticism.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  every¬ 
thing  said  or  done  in  a  social  religious  meeting 
should  appeal  equally  to  all  hearts  present. 
The  word  spoken  may  be  of  priceless  benefit  to 


your  next  neighbor,  though  it  may  fail  to 
awaken  much  response  in  you.  And  if  such 
can  be  the  case,  ought  we  not,  in  loyalty  to 
our  less  privileged  brethren,  to  rejoice  every 
way  that  the  blessings  of  Christ’s  Gospel  may 
be  given  to  every  one  present  aaccordiug  to 
their  circumstance  and  their  immediate  needs? 

The  “love  of  Christ”  comes  in  here. 

‘  ‘  Through  love  be  ser>'ants  one  to  another,  ’  ’ 
wrote  Paul  to  the  Galatian  churches.  (Gal.  v. 
15,  vi.  2 ;  Jas.  ii.  8. )  Christian  love  is  truly 
kind.  It  can  triumph  over  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  it  is  very  active  it  can  change 
our  bearing  towards  others  in  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ing.  The  slips  of  the  tongue,  the  hesitating 
testimony,  the  errors  of  grammar,  the  awk¬ 
ward  expressions  (if  such  occur)  will  be  readily 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  that  “charity”  which 
not  only  “believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,”  and  even  “endnreth  all  things,” 
but  is  besides  thoroughly  loyal  to  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Christian. 

CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstiehl,  D.D. 

Dr.  Hoedemaker  of  Amsterdam,  a  leading 
theologian  and  preacher  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Reg¬ 
ister,  organ  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  to  write  concerning  ‘  ‘  what  was  going 
on  amongst  those  substantial,  conservative 
Dutchmen.”  His  article  is  so  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter  that  it  should  be  read  by  a  larger 
constituency  than  is  reached  by  the  Quarterly 
Register.  Hence  I  give  a  few  excerpts  from 
it  here.  After  speaking  of  the  significance  of 
the  coronation  of  the  young  Queen,  particu¬ 
larly  the  emphasis  it  gave  to  religion,  “large 
crowds  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  flock¬ 
ing  together  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the 
youthful  monarch  and  her  reign,  ’  ’  he  takes  up 
the  subject  of  Popular  Education — a  subject 
that  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  Nether- 
landers,  who  have,  like  the  Scotch,  from  the 
earliest  rise  of  the  system  of  education,  stood 
for  its  purest  and  best  development.  There  is 
a  universal  discussion  in  Holland  by  the  public 
press  and  at  public  meetings  of  the  questions 
of  separate  religious  schools  for  the  children. 

‘  ‘  Some  years  ago,  ’  ’  says  Dr.  Hoedemaker,  ‘  ‘  a 
law  was  passed,  through  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  statesmen,  enacting  that  for  every  child  in 
the  private  and  Christian  schools  there  should 
be  paid  so  much  out  of  the  public  funds.  After 
a  great  struggle  the  ‘Christians’  have  carried 
the  day,  but  are  now  divided  on  the  question 
whether  private  schools  .should  be  the  excep¬ 
tion.  You  can  see  how  this  thing  works.  The 
Catholics  are  profiting  by  the  liberty  and  the 
assistance  the  Protestants  meant  only  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  now  the  Jews  are  following  in  their 
wake.  Thus  the  public  schools  come  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  Malthusians, 
Socialists  and  irreligious  men,  to  the  detriment 
of  popular  education.  Add  to  this  the  divis¬ 
ions  which  repeated  secessions  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church  have  occasioned  also  in  the 
school,  so  that  in  man3'  towns  there  are  three 
or  four  Christian  schools  where  one  would  be 
sufficient,  and  you  can  easily  see  that  perfec¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  reached.  ’  ’ 

Another  matter  of  great  interest  upon  which 
Dr.  Hoedemaker  touches  is  the  effect  of  poli¬ 
tics  upon  the  ecclesiastical  differences.  “The 
Catholic  Church,  I  may  say  this  much,  owes  a 
great  deal  to  these  differences,  so  much  indeed 
that  you  might  hear  from  leading  men  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Church  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  which  would  certainly  startle 
you.  They  would  tell  you  that  Catholicism 
and  Secession  from  the  National  Church  are 
closely  allied.  This  is  in  many  respects  really 
the  case.  But  it  cannot  very  well  be  helped, 
because  it  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  ’  ’  These 


“circumstances”  are  somewhat  too  intricate 
for  a  foreigner  to  clearly  understand.  There 
are  the  “Minorites”  vs.  the  Liberals;  “the 
great  Christian  party,  which  has  done  great 
things  for  Holland  in  the  past,  ”  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  split  up  that  its  three  separate  parties 
cannot  and  do  not  present  a  strong,  because  not 
a  united,  front  to  Liberalism;  while  “many  a 
Liberal  in  our  House  of  Representatives  owes 
his  election  to  the  aid  of  Christians  from  the 
National  Church;”  and  as  Dr.  Hoedemaker 
says,  “it  is  difficult  to  say  which  party  has 
the  best  of  the  argument  when  it  comes  to 
mutual  recrimination.  ’  ’ 

The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  the  irre¬ 
ligious  and  the  indifferent  to  churches,  and  the 
so-called  outsiders,  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  assist  the  philanthropic  and  humane  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  shrewd  enough  through  art*  and  hos¬ 
pital  work,  etc.  to  draw  their  sympathies  and 
aid  and  they  are  lost  to  the  orthodox  and  spir¬ 
itual  churches. 

In  speaking  of  the  National  Church,  he  says 
that  Modernism  or  Naturalism  is  dying  out,  as 
was  the  case  with  Rationalism.  But  this  is 
only  something  negative,  and  in  place  of  it 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  alloy  of  religion. 
When  the  secession  of  1886  occurred  there  was 
an  attempt  to  transplant  the  orthodoxy,  or, 
as  Dr.  Hoedemaker  says,  ‘  ‘  the  life  and  truth,  ’  ’ 
of  the  National  Church  “to  a  more  favorable 
soil,  and  have  an  organization  of  their  own, 
with  new  methods  of  working  in  consonance 
with  the  original  type  of  the  Refornu  d 
Church,”  and  it  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  little  substance  left  in  the  old  church,  and 
it  would  have  to  give  way  to  the  new.  But 
such  was  not  proven  to  be  the  case.  “Tlie 
large  body  of  non-church-goers  flocked  back  to 
the  church  and,  niirahile  dictu,  proved  to  be 
opposed  to  Naturalism.  But  this  is  exacily* 
the  ca.se  even  with  tho.se  who  did  not  come 
back.  If  they  were  to  be  anything  at  all,  they 
would  be  orthodox.  In  vain  the  Moderns  tried 
to  rally  them  around  their  banner.  ”  And  so  it 
has  come  about  that  they  have  no  chance  to 
appoint  a  minister,  and  “having  been  disap¬ 
pointed  again  and  again  in  the  answer  of  the 
church  and  court  to  their  proposition  tint 
every  minority  should  be  permitted  to  appoint 
a  minister  and  be  represented  in  the  Consis¬ 
tory,  they  have  brought  before  the  church  a 
modified  proposition  in  this  direction,  which 
will  come  up  for  debate  during  the  summer, 
and  lead  to  a  new  disappointment  on  their  side. 

.  .  .  Our  more  educated  classes  live,  although 
opposed  to  Naturalism,  and  although  enrol  ed 
amongst  the  membership,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  outside  of  the  church.  Their  religion, 
degenerating  in  the  love  of  Art  and  Philan¬ 
thropy,  makes  them  very  accessible  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  such  as  I  mentioned,  on  the  one  side 
of  Rome,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  viewed  from  its  social  side.” 

The  Late  Freiieli  l*reKi<leiit*M  I«aMt  AVonls. 

Madame  Felix  Faure’s  account  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  last  moments  is  full  of  patho.s.  When 
suddenly  summoned  to  his  bedside  she  at  once 
tried  to  make  out  what  he  was  endeavoring  to 
say  to  her.  She  distinctly  heard  him  murmur, 

‘  ‘  Pray  for  me ;  there  is  nothing  left  but  prayer.  ’  ’ 
A  few  moments  later  she  again  pressed  her  ear 
close  to  his  lips  and  heard  him  saying  a  part  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Latin.  His  last  audible 
words  were,  “Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  ’  ’ 

Lord  Iveagh  has  recently  given  |!l,2(X),0()0  to 
the  .Tenner  Institute  and  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  spend  as  much  more  in 
rebuilding  the  worst  districts  of  Dublin,  hav¬ 
ing  already  spent  ^1,. 500, 000  in  remodelling  the 
habitations  of  the  London  poor.  He  is  just 
fifty  and  is  described  as  “a  very  hospitable, 
very  modest,  good  looking  and  popular  man.  ’  ’ 
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Richard  Realf  died  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  very  few  remember  him  now.  Yet  he 
worked  side  by  side  with  W.  D.  Howells  and 
J.  J.  Piatt,  he  was  co-laborer  with  John 
Brown  in  the  canse  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  he 
won  high  honors  for  personal  gallantry  in  the 
Civil  War.  Years  before  that  in  his  English 
boyhood  he  had  been  the  pet  of  Lady  Byron, 
and  Miss  Martineau  —  his  nnusnal  promise 
pointed  out  to  them  by  no  less  A  person  than 
the  famous  Brighton  preacher,  Robertson.  Yet 
he  was  never  a  well  known  man,  though  '  for 
many  years  his  poems  were  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers  and  sticking  in  the  memories 
of  many  persons  who  forgot  his  name  as  soon 
as  they  read  it.  How  many,  who  perhaps 
fancy  that  they  are  reading  Realf’s  name  now 
for  the  first  time,  have  carried  for  years  and 
years,  singing  in  their  minds ;  the  first  lines  of 
his  poem  Indirection : 

“  Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle 
suggestion  is  fairer ; 

Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that 
clasps  it  is  rarer  : 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  pre¬ 
cedes  it  is  sweeter ; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  out- 
mastered  the  metre.” 

Into  how  many  Bibles  or  birthday  books 
have  been  copied  with  tear-blinded  mother- 
eyes,  in  how  many  pigeon  holes  laid  away 
with  sacred  treasures,  by  fathers  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  writer,  the  lines: 

"  Is  the  grave  deep,  dear  ?  Deeper  still  is  love. 

They  cannot  hide  the,  from  thy  Father’s  heart ; 
Thou  liest  below,  and  I  stand  here  above. 

Yet  we  are  not  apart. 

“  The  lyric  patter  of  the  little  feet 

That  made  a  poem  of  the  nursery  floor. 

Thy  sweet  eyes  dancing  toward  me  down  the  street. 
Are  with  me  evermore. 

“  My  breath  is  balmy  with  thy  clinging  kiss, 

^ly  hand  is  soft  where  thy  soft  fingers  lay; 

And  yet  there  is  something  which  I  miss 
And  mourn  for  night  and  day. 

“  Mine  eyes  ache  for  thee ;  (iod’s  heaven  is  so  high 
AVe  cannot  see  its  singers— when  thou  dost 
With  thy  lark’s  voice  make  palpitant  all  the  sky, 

I  moan  and  pain  the  most. 

“  Because  the  hunger  of  my  spirit  runs 

Most  swift,  in  its  swift  asking  after  thee, 

1  yearn  through  all  the  systems  and  the  suns. 

But  none  doth  answer  me.” 

Roalf  was  too  true  a  poet  to  be  left  to  ob¬ 
livion,  and  his  intimate  friend.  Colonel  Hinton, 
has  done  a  service  to  all  who  love  poetry  in 
gathering  together  the  fugitive  children  of  his 
pen,  and  prefacing  them  with  the  story  of  the 
sad  wild  life  which  at  once  to  some  degree  ac¬ 
counts  both  for  the  poems  and  for  the  long 
time  during  which  he  and  their  writer  have 
been  left  to  oblivion.  In  justice  to  some  but 
lately  dead  the  story  could  not  sooner  be  made 
public.  A  sadder  story  of  a  self-blighted  life 
was  never  told;  a  life  rich  in  possibilities, 
noble  in  many  actions,  full  of  braA’e  deeds  and 
braver  self-forgetfulness,  yet  without  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  of  sane  moral  standards,  and  so  a 
wreck  which  should  have  been  a  glory.  What 
he  says  of  Burns  he  might  have  said  of  himself 
with  but  the  change  from  “men’s  praise’’  and 
“flattery’’  to  “Avonian’s  love’’  and  “irre.spon- 
sibility’’ : 

“  But,  iih  !  he  couUl  not.  Never  more 
Whilst  sweetly  singing  might  he  so.-ir 
Heavenwiird,  as  oft  as  he  did  before ; 

Man’s  praise  he  drank  ; 

Flattery  from  him  his  pinions  tore'. 

And  so— he  sank.” 

Richard  Realf  was  born  in  England,  in  1834, 
of  an  excellent  middle  class  family  and  early 
showed  such  promise  of  genius  that,  as  has  been 
said,  Frederick  W.  Robertson  found  him  out 

*  Poems  by  Richard  Realf.  E<lited  by  Col.  Riciiard  .1. 
Hinton,  the  Poet’s  Intimate  Friend  and  Literary  Ex¬ 
ecutor.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  SS.'il). 


and  introduced  him  to  the  most  notable  liter¬ 
ary  circle  of  the  time.  His  future  was  secure 
but  for  a  youthful  escapade  which  made  emi¬ 
gration  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent.  He 
came  to  New  York  and  spent  some  months 
working  with  Mr.  Pease  in  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry.  His  sympathies  were  al¬ 
ways  with  the  “lame  dogs’’  of  society,  of 
which  in  a  sense  he  was  one.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  was  off  for  Kansas  to  help  that 
State  to  win  freedom ;  then  with  John  Brown, 
then  with  the  Shakers,  then  in  the  Union 
Army,  distinguishing  himself  for  gallantry  on 
the  field  then  drifting  here  and  there — in  New 
York  State,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans;  thrice 
married,  once  divorced — his  first  Avife,  whom 
he  had  thought  dead,  reappearing  on  the  scene ; 
a  lecturer,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  a  hard 
but  intermittent  worker;  always  illumined  by 
poetic  fire  yet  always  oppressed  by  poverty  and 
by  the  results  of  his  own  errors,  always  best 
loved  perhaps  by  those  Avho  blamed  him  most, 
he  died  at  last  by  his  oaa’u  hand,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  years,  rather  than  face  the  Nemesis 
he  had  himself  invoked. 

It  is  a  pitiful  life ;  it  has  been  most  rever¬ 
ently  and  pitifully  told  by  his  faithful  friend, 
in  a  way  to  Avin  back  for  him  all  that  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  his  fine  ability  deserves  and  that 
sympathy  Avhich  his  mistakes — his  sins — com¬ 
pel.  For  indeed  his  gravest  sins  were  against 
himself,  and  were  as  much  the  result  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  of  circumstances  as  of  intention. 
If  ever  such  sins  as  his  are  to  be  condemned  it 
is  in  a  case  such  as  his.  When  they  found  him 
dead  they  found  by  his  bedside  three  sonnets. 
The  last  was  doubtless  his  OAvn  appeal  to  the 
Avorld’s  judgment,  a  more  compelling  plea  than 
can  often  be  found  in  a  case  like  his : 

“  So  he  died  rich.  And  if  his  eyes  were  blurred 
AVith  blue  films— silence  !  he  is  in  his  grave. 

Greatly  he  suffered ;  greatly,  too,  he  erred ; 

Yet  broke  his  heart  in  trying  to  bo  brave. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  freedom  had  become 
The  popular  shibboleth  of  courtier’s  lips ; 

He  smote  for  her  when  God  himself  seemed  dumb 
And  all  his  arching  skies  were  in  eclipse. 

He  was  a-weary,  but  he  fought  his  fight 
And  stood  for  simple  manhood ;  and  was  joyed 

To  see  the  august  broadening  of  tlie  light. 

And  new  earths  heaving  heavenward  from  the  void. 

He  loved  his  fellows,  and  their  love  was  sweet— 

Plant  daisies  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet.” 

Different  indeed,  hoAv  sadly  different  from 
the  last  Avords  of  such  poets  as  Browning  and 
Tennyson  and  Whittier.  And  yet  it  is  all  true, 
and  has  its  own  compelling  power  upon  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  sympathies  of  men. 

The  Prayer  B(X)k  and  the  Christian  Life, 
or  the  Conception  of  the  Christian  Life 
Implied  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  Charles  C.  Tiffany,  D.  D.  Archdeacon 
of  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
11.25. 

The  character  and  spirit  of  this  useful  vol¬ 
ume  are  indicative  of  the  age.  It  is  not 
polemic  nor  dogmatic,  but  practical  and  spir¬ 
itual.  The  author  seeks  to  turn  the  Prayer 
Book  to  the  direct  spiritual  good  of  those  who 
use  it.  He  thus  presents  it  in  the  most  fa\'ora- 
ble  light  to  candid  minds  not  accustomed  to 
folloAV  its  mediating  agency  in  their  approaches 
to  the  throne  of  divine  grace.  There  is  nothing 
combatiA’e  or  denunciatory  in  these  pages,  al¬ 
though  at  the  outset  a  legitimate  argument  is 
introduced  against  Romish  mechanism  in  pub¬ 
lic  devotion.  The  heart  truths  of  personal  re¬ 
ligion  are  sought  and  found  in  the  Anglo- 
American  manual  of  church  worship.  To  those 
who  find  in  the  use  of  fixed,  printed  forms  of 
prayer  a  means  of  religions  culture,  as  great 
numbers  undoubtedly  do,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  without  a  rival.  And  this  analysis 
and  explanation  of  its  contents  for  the  special 
end  of  increasing  its  spiritual  usefulness  is 
Avorthy  of  attention  by  all  who  habitually  seek 
its  aid.  Those  who  do  not  make  public  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  Avill  find  in  this  volume  by 


the  genial  and  efficient  Archdeacon  of  Bishop 
Potter’s  diocese  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
helpful,  with  little  to  awaken  criticism.  The 
position  taken  is  neither  ritualistic  nor  sacra- 
mentarian,  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  both 
tolerant  and  essentially  evangelical.  Its  con¬ 
tents  for  substance,  were  first  delivered  as  the 
Bohlen  Lectures  for  1898  in  Philadelphia.  They 
will  be  appreciated,  doubtless,  in  their  printed 
form  by  a  far  larger  audience. 

Thoughts  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wordsworth,  Principal  of  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Hall,  Oxford.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.  London,  New  York  and  Bom¬ 
bay.  11.25. 

The  chapters  of  this  unassuming  but  valuable 
book  were  given  as  addresses  to  the  young 
ladies  under  the  care  of  the  accomplished 
writer.  Simple  and  clear  in  style  these  are 
not  commonplace  “Thoughts,”  but  show  genu¬ 
ine  learning,  a  wide  culture,  an  earnest  spirit 
and  a  profound  faith  in  Divine  Scripture. 
Miss  Wordsworth’s  knowledge  of  exegesis  and 
theology  would  do  credit  to  an  “S.T.D.  ” 
They  show  the  infiuence  of  a  father’s  training, 
for  to  the  sometime  Bishop  of  Lincoln  all 
thorough  students  of  the  Bible  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  are  debtors.  Fortunate  indeed  are 
the  students  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall  in  having 
religious  instruction  of  the  quality  represented 
in  this  book.  It  Avould  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  curriculum  of  any  school.  The  frequent¬ 
ers  of  Northfield  would  find  it  stimulating  and 
helpful.  We  heartily  commend  these  studies 
of  the  Prayer  of  prayers  to  all  seekers  after  the 
pure  gold  of  Scripture  truth. 

The  Wheel  of  God.  By  George  Egerton.  Ncav 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  #1. 

An  original  and  ingenious  study  of  the  Avoman 
Avorker  in  New  York  and  London  and  the 
household  martyr  into  which  she  develops  by 
imprudent  marriage,  ending  in  emancipation 
from  the  enthralling  demand  for  love,  Avhen 
she  “steps  into  the  inheritance  of  herself”  and 
thinks  only  of  the  “masses  calling,  calling  to 
her  from  the  gloom”  and  is  finally  at  peace. 
The  descriptive  parts  are  graphic  and  full  of 
life  and  feeling.  The  Dublin  childhood  is 
strongly  portrayed.  The  iieAV  Avorld  immigrant 
with  her  splendid  “reserA'e”  that  attracts  and 
repels  is  a  fine  study.  The  return  to  London 
and  the  fiercer  fight  for  a  living  is  vivid  and 
full  of  pathos.  Still  the  splendor  of  true  wom¬ 
anhood  is  in  the  ascendant.  And  it  seems  a 
pity  that  it  must  be  married  first  to  an  adAen- 
turer  and  finally  to  a  dissolute  doctor,  in  order 
to  fit  it  for  its  special  mission  to  the  masses. 
It  is  here  that  the  book  is  liable  to  mislead; 
and  if  the  marriages  are  not  mere  episodes 
likely  enough  to  occur  in  a  Avoman’s  life,  but 
are  an  essential  of  the  heart-pulling  process  by 
which  Avomanhood  is  emptied  of  self  in  order 
to  become  a  true  philanthropist,  then  the  great 
lesson  of  this  strong  story  is  so  mixed  Avith 
error  as  to  make  it  a  dangerous  book.  The 
hardship  of  any  baffled  life  born  to  better 
things  is  very  great.  But  the  balm  or  the  care 
is  not  as  here  displayed.  The  lesson  is  larger 
than  this  book  makes  it  and  the  emancipation 
of  such  a  soul  is  not  wrought  out  in  the  slime. 
The  true  “wheel  of  God”  is  not  eccentric. 

The  Deserter  and  Other  Stories.  A  Book  of 
Taa’O  Wars.  By  Harold  Frederic.  With 
Illustrations.  Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company. 

These  four  short  stories  illustrate  four  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  feeling.  The  first,  a  tale  of  tAvo 
ne’er-do-well’s  among  thrifty  New  England 
farmers,  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
poetic  and  practical  natures.  The  second,  a 
story  of  the  Civil  War,  is  intense  and  exciting 
all  the  way  through.  The  third  shows  how 
a  frail  delicate  nature  impressed  itself  upon 
the  rugged  uncouth  peasant  lad  of  old  Eng¬ 
land,  so  that  the  latter  endured  cold,  hunger 
and  fatigue  for  the  sake  of  the  frail  boy  Avho 
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had  won  his  love ;  and  the  last  tells  of  an  inci-  life  in  Galilee  will  interest  children  from  ten  gained  by  our  Lord  in  the  first  thirty  years  of 

dent  in  the  War  of  the  Roses  in  which  love  to  twelve  years  of  age.  There  are  a  number  his  life.  When  after  his  baptism  he  gave  him- 

plays  a  prominent  part  and  finally  saves  the  of  full-page  illustrations.  (Little,  Brown  and  self  entirely  to  teaching  and  preaching,  he  could 

life  of  a  rebel  knight.  The  stories  are  true  to  Company.  $1. )  draw  forcible  examples  from  his  knowledge 


life,  real,  strong  and  tender,  and  one  puts  down 
the  book  with  regret  when  the  end  is  reached. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

American  Bookmen.  Sketches,  Chiefly  Bio¬ 
graphical,  of  Certain  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe.  These 
essays  on  the  life  and  work  of  some  of  the 
great  authors  of  the  past  fifty  years  bring  to¬ 
gether  much  which  ought  to  be  more  generally 
known  of  the  writings  and  personality  of  rep¬ 
resentative  American  writers.  To  some,  like 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Washington  Irving  or 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  whole  chapters  are  given; 
others  are  in  groups.  Willis,  Halleck  and 
Drake  form  one  chapter,  the  Historians 
another,  more  space  being  given  to  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Parkmau  than  to  the  others.  Our 
first  great  novelist  stands  alone,  and  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
pictures  of  Cooper  himself  taken  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  embellish  the  story.  Emer¬ 
son  and  Concord  bring  in  the  circle  of  rare 
minds  that  made  that  little  town  and  their 
master  so  celebrated.  “The  Humorists”  are 
illustrated  by  examples  of  their  skilful  turns 
of  speech  and  picture.  Whittier  and  Lowell, 
Longfellow  and  Holmes  are  in  company,  with 
many  portraits  taken  at  different  times.  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  $2. 50. ) 

In  The  Setting  of  the  Crescent  and  the  liising  of 
the  (fross,  or  Kamil  Abdul  Messiah,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Harris  Jessup  D.  D.  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  Mohammedan,  who  was  led  by  love  of 
learning  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  account  of  this 
in  his  own  words  translated  into  English  reads 
like  a  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  short 
after  life — two  years — was  devoted  to  enlight¬ 
ening  the  minds  of  Arabs  and  other  Mohamme¬ 
dans  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The 
journals  and  letters  which  Dr.  Jessup  has 
drawn  on  show  the  tact  and  courtesy  of  this 
charming  man,  which  made  his  words  so  well 
received  by  the  people  of  the  market  place,  as 
well  as  the  wild  Bedawin  tribes  whom  Kamil 
considered  especially  ready  for  the  Gospel. 
These  were  more  easily  influenced  by  mission¬ 
ary  teachings  so  that  some  who  followed  roving 
and  thieving  ways  have  since  settled  down  to 
tending  their  flocks  honestly  and  are  leading 
a  sober  Christian  life.  This  talented  young 
man  after  two  years  of  work  for  the  Master 
was  cut  off  suddenly ;  his  dwelling  taken 
possession  of  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  Moham¬ 
medan  priests  and  votaries  refused  an  entrance 
to  his  Christian  friends.  However,  his  life 
and  his  works  proved  his  devotion  to  Christ. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  story  of  his  devotion  will 
interest  others  in  work  among  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  also  induce  fully  equipped  and  edu¬ 
cated  workers  to  enter  that  interesting  field. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
scenes  of  Kamil’s  work  and  bits  of  local  color. 
His  likeness  is  the  frontispiece.  (Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia. ) 

Joel,  A  Bog  of  Galilee,  by  Annie  Fellows  John¬ 
ston.  An  orphan  boy,  crippled  by  the  cruelty 
of  a  lad  older  and  stronger  than  himself,  soothes 
himself  by  thoughts  of  the  vengeance  he  may 
some  day  wreak  on  his  tormentor.  Born  of  a 
priestly  house,  his  crippled  condition  will  not 
allow  him  to  follow  that  vocation.  He  studies 
the  Scriptures  and  often  entertains  those  less 
versed  in  them  than  he.  How  he  meets  the 
Master,  is  driven  to  give  up  all  his  revengeful 
dreams  and  longings  for  retaliation  when  he 
hears  his  burning  words  and  sees  his  loving 
face,  is  well  told,  as  well  as  the  life  which  the 
Lord  made  bearable  through  healing,  and  was 
ever  after  devoted  to  spreading  the  teachings 
of  the  Master.  The  picture  of  rural  and  town 


The  Bible  School,  a  manual  for  Sunday-school 
workers,  by  A.  H.  McKinney,  Ph.D.  contains 
a  concise  and  practical  treatise  on  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and 
studying  the  weekly  Bible  lesson.  Good  ad¬ 
vice  is  given  in  reference  to  week  day  study, 
only  too  often  neglected.  There  are  chapters 
on  visiting  the  members  of  the  school  and  one 
on  the  careful  selection  of  the  Sunday-school 
library.  Though  containing  little  original 
matter,  the  best  ideas  on  the  subject  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  compact  and  pleasant  form.  The 
pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  New  York,  expresses 
his  sense  of  the  need  of  such  a  work.  It  is 
one  of  the  hand-books  for  practical  workers 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  eind  Education  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  collected  and  revised  the  lectures 
and  thoughts  on  his  specialty,  which  he  has 
been  giving  to  the  public  for  the  past  sixteen 
years.  The  book  which  they  make  is  entitled. 
The  Meaning  of  Education  and  Other  Essags.  It 
is  particularly  addressed  to  teachers  and  parents, 
but  others  will  find  that  the  clear  and  lucid 
style  of  this  master  makes  his  subject  most  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  (Macmillan.  $1.25.) 

The  Spirit  and  the  Letter,  the  second  novel  of 
the  young  woman  who  styles  herself  Cora 
Maynard,  shows  more  unity  and  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  than  her  first.  Some  Modern  Heretics.  As 
in  that  book,  the  style  is  rough  and  crude,  the 
writer  describing  a  social  set  of  which  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  know  very  little.  Dealing  with  a 
•marriage  d  la  mode,  the  crudity  with  which 
a  very  delicate  situation  is  described  adds  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  story.  The  one  re¬ 
deeming  point  is  in  the  description  of  one  real 
living  character  and  a  truly  admirable  one, 
that  of  a  lady  past  middle  age  who  by  her 
ready  tact  and  quick  action  averts  a  terrible 
scandal  from  blighting  the  life  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  her.  Mrs.  Atwater  is  the  one  good 
woman  in  the  story  and  is  apparently  drawn 
from  some  one  known  to  the  writer,  the  one 
golden  thread  in  the  rough  coarse  texture  of 
the  materials  woven  into  this  romance.  The 
other  characters  are  unreal  and  formed  on  the 
false  ideals  of  a  young  and  socially  inexperi¬ 
enced  person.  When  Miss  Maynard  devotes  her 
energies  to  describing  the  interesting  things  in 
the  circle  with  which  she  is  familiar,  we  shall 
expect  to  find  a  readable  story.  (Frederic  A. 
Stokes  Company.  $1.25.) 

The  Cruise  of  the  Comet,  Privateers  of  1812 
Series,  by  James  Otis.  This  story  purports  to 
be  the  experience  of  a  naval  apprentice  whose 
uncle  is  the  captain  of  the  new  privateering 
schooner  which  leaves  Baltimore  to  ran  the 
blockade,  and  later  to  try  and  capture  every 
British  ship  that  comes  in  her  way,  even  to 
challenging  vessels  of  double  her  size.  The 
experiences  of  this  young  sailor  are  told  in  the 
first  person.  The  author  tells  us  that  the 
facts  are  taken  from  the  letters  of  a  young 
sailor-boy,  and  the  graphic  and  realistic  tale 
will  kindle  the  patriotism  of  young  readers 
and  make  them  long  to  serve  their  country. 
(Illustrated.  Estes  and  Lauriat.  $1.25.) 

In  The  Medical  Mission,  Its  Place,  Power  and 
Appeal,  by  W.  J.  Wanless,  M.  D.  the  value  of 
medical  work  as  opening  the  minds  of  unlet¬ 
tered,  bigoted  and  uncivilized  people  to  the 
tratn  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  need  of 
medical  care  for  the  ignorant  sufferers  of  East¬ 
ern  lands,  is  put  before  those  more  favored  in 
an  interesting  and  convincing  way.  (The  Same. ) 

Professor  J.  F.  Genung  of  Amherst  College 
in  ir/ifft  a  Carpenter  did  with  his  Bible  shows 
the  thorough  training  in  Old  Testament  lore 


of  the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Genung  states 
that  people  in  the  mechanical  trades  have  wider 
opportunities  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  and  encourages  them  to  make  the  most  of 

their  opportunities. - The  Best  Life,  by 

President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  shows  that  truth  and  love  given  and  re¬ 
ceived  are  at  the  foundations  of  Christian  life. 
The  little  book  glows  with  beautiful  thoughts 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  life  and  nature. 

- Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  lets  us  into  The  Secret 

of  the  Gladness,  which  he  believes  is  God’s  ideal 
for  his  children,  and  though  the  Christian’s 
life  is  not  to  be  exempt  from  trouble,  pain  and 
sorrow,  his  faith  ought  to  bring  gladness  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  those  around  him.  This 
is  in  the  happy  style  so  familiar  to  many  read¬ 
ers. - The  Ererlasting  drm.'i,  by  Dr.  Francis 

Clark  of  Christian  Endeavor  fame,  presents 
this  passage  of  Scripture  as  a  guiding  thought, 
and  draws  from  many  writers  as  well  as  from 
his  own  experience  the  protection  afforded  by 
“the  sure  and  safe  refuge.”  (T.  Y".  Crowell. 
Each  35  cents. ) 

The  Free  E.rpansion  of  Gases,  Memoirs  by  Gay- 
Lussac  and  others,  translated  by  Professor  J. 
S.  Ames,  Ph.D.  contains  brief  accounts  of  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  and  experiments  upon  which 
much  of  present  day  science  depends,  with 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  scientists.  (Har¬ 
per’s  Scientific  Memoirs,  75  cents. ) - In  the 

same  series  is  Prismatic  and  Diffraction  Spectra, 
Memoirs  by  Joseph  von  Fraunhofer,  with  notes 
of  the  lives  of  the  discoverers,  bibliography 
and  index.  (60  cents.  Harper  and  Brothers. ) 

- .{ppleton's  Home  Reading  Book,  edited  by 

William  T.  Harris,  begins  in  Division  I.  with 
Natural  History.  A  Primer  of  Astronomy  for 

young  readers. - The  Earth  and  Skg,  by  Dr. 

Edward  S.  Holden,  presents  in  clear  and  simple 
language  the  facts  one  wishes  to  know.  ( Apple- 

ton.  28  cents. ) - In  the  same  series,  the 

Division  of  History  contains  Historic  Boston, 
by  Edward  E.  Hale ;  being  an  historic  pilgrim¬ 
age  personally  conducted  by  the  author  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  cover  seven  days  of  sight-seeing.  A 
delightful  book  for  a  Traveler’s  Club.  (The 

Same.  Illustrated.  50  cents.) - William 

Dunbar,  by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  The  first  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  Scotland’s  golden 
age.  Among  the  celebrities  of  the  time  Dun¬ 
bar  stood  out,  his  wonderful  genius  making 
him  to  be  held  as  the  peer  of  Spenser  and 
Chaucer.  The  story  of  his  life  and  time  is 
charmingly  told.  Selections  from  his  writings 
have  been  modernized  in  spelling  for  the  reader 
of  the  present  day.  (Famous  Scots  Series. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  75  cents. ) 

- Perennials,  selections  from  the  writings  of 

the  Rt  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.  arranged 
for  each  day  of  the  year.  A  string  of  pearls 

in  a  dainty  setting.  (Dutton.  75  cents. ) - 

- In  The  International  Language  Series 

Altes  und  Xeues,  a  German  reader  for  young 
beginners  by  Karl  Seeligmann,  contains  short 
stories  and  verses  in  simple  German  from  the 
best  writers  in  that  tongue,  followed  by  a 

vocabulary.  (The  Same.  45  cents. ) - 

Deustche  Gedichte  for  High  Schools,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Hermann  Mueller,  contains  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  poets  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  memorizing.  (The  Same.  45  cents. ) 
Meet  for  the  Master's  I'se,  by  F.  B.  Meyer. 
Eleven  addresses  given  in  the  United  States 
here  put  in  a  permanent  form.  The  simple  and 
direct  style  brings  one  near  this  loving  and 
spiritually  minded  friend  of  humanity.  (The 

Same.  30  cents. ) - One  of  the  Two,  by 

Charles  M.  Sheldon.  A  short  jJlegory  treating 
of  the  straggle  between  good  and  evil  influences 
for  possession  of  the  soul.  (Revell.  30  cents. ) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Congregationalist  says  that  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness  is  abroad 
among  its  churches  in  Boston  and  elsewhere 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Apart,  in  that  each  is 
organically  complete  in  itself,  these  churches 
are  nevertheless  virtually  reciting  and  practis¬ 
ing  both  lines  of  the  flue  familiar  couplet, 
“Distinct  as  the  billows.  Yet  one  as  the  sea.” 
Welcoming  these  new  and  better  conditions, 
our  contemporary  proceeds : 

It  showed  itself  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Congregational  Club  when  Rev.  C.  A. 
Dinsmore,  the  pastor  of  a  down  town  city 
church,  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Noyes,  the  pastor  of  a 
prosperous  suburban  church,  set  forth  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  they  are  respectively  contend¬ 
ing  and  Pres.  S.  C.  Darling  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Union,  the  local  organization 
for  denominational  extension,  sounded  a  clarion 
call  for  denominational  fellowship  that  should 
pass  beyond  the  stage  of  resolving  and  enter 
the  field  of  aggressive  action.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing  for  the  Boston  Club  to  discuss  the  local 
Congregational  situation,  but  too  often  in  the 
past  meetings  devoted  to  that  subject  have 
been  discouraging  in  what  they  revealed  and 
fruitless  in  their  practical  outcome.  But  a 
different  atmosphere  prevailed  last  week  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  There  was  no  disposition  to  be¬ 
little  the  difficulties,  but  the  dominant  note  of 
all  the  speakers  was  one  of  hopefulness  and 
courage.  The  thought  was;  We  have  a  hard 
work  to  do,  right  here  in  the  citadel  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  but  it  is  a  magnificent  work  and 
we  have  resources  enough  both  in  brain  and 
money  and  spiritual  power  wherewith  to  do 
it.  The  audience,  too,  caught  the  contagion  of 
the  enthusiasm  on  the  platform,  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  business  men  of  the  city  and  the  sub¬ 
urbs  listened  as  if  they  were  glad  to  hear  what 
their  neighbors  are  trying  to  do,  and  eager  to 
appreciate  the  different  classes  of  obstacles  as 
well  as  to  help  devise  measures  which  shall 
bring  relief  and  inspiration  all  along  the  line. 

But  behind  the  aroused  feeling  of  the  hour 
were  the  steady,  persistent  efforts  of  a  number 
of  loyal  and  devoted  Congregationalists,  cov¬ 
ering  now  a  period  of  j^rhaps  half  a  dozen 
years.  Banded  together  in  the  Church  Union, 
an  organization  which  at  the  start  awakened 
little  popular  enthusiasm,  they  have  consulted 
and  acted  for  the  interests  of  Congregational¬ 
ism  in  metropolitan  Boston.  All  of  them  prom¬ 
inent  in  their  own  churches  and  finding  there  a 
sufficient  number  of  problems  to  occupy  their 
attention,  they  have  nevertheless  been  broad 
and  unselfish  enough  to  see  their  neighbor’s 
needs  and  to  labor  for  the  strengthening  and 
progress  of  the  denomination  at  large.  Our 
contemporary  proceeds  to  specify  the  distinct 
w'ork  in  one  or  more  new  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  which  is  under  way  as  a  result  of  this 
new  spirit  of  co-operation. 

The  Christian  Register,  our  Boston  Unitarian 
contemporary,  says  that  “All  the  world  rejoices 
in  the  convalescence  of  Rudyard  Kipling” — 
meaning  not  quite  that,  but  yet  a  very  great 
and  grand  constituency  of  readers: 

This  young  man,  at  the  age  when  most  men 
are  beginning  to  find  their  work,  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibilities  of  the  world’s 
business,  has  become  an  intellectual  force  of 
the  first  class.  Even  those  who  care  nothing 
for  his  writings,  or  who  dislike  his  methods, 
confess  the  fact  that  no  living  writer  has  done 
so  much  as  he  to  change  the  current  of  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  to  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
young  man,  unknown,  unheralded,  and  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  or  help  of  his  friend.s,  makes 
a  unique  impression  in  the  intellectual  world 
of  which  he  is  part.  He  goes  on  from  one  lit¬ 
erary  success  to  another,  taking  no  account  of 
the  likes  or  dislikes  of  his  generation,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  literary  standards  of  those 
who  are  honored  as  masters  of  thought  and 
style.  He  has,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  made  every  one  who  reads  the  English 
language  listen  to  him,  and  become  the  story¬ 
teller  and  poet  laureate  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  his  three  poems, 

‘  ‘  The  Recessional,  ”  “  The  Trace  of  the  Bear,  ’  ’ 
and  “The  White  Man’s  Burden,”  have  at¬ 
tracted  as  much  notice  and  have  been  read 
with  as  much  respect  as  any  utterance  of  any 
king,  queen,  statesman,  or  philosopher,  during 
the  two  years  in  which  they  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Part  of  his  success  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  the  literary  world,  without 


knowing  it,  had  become  very  weary  of  intro¬ 
spection,  of  men  and  women  in  literature  who 
sat  thinking  deep  thoughts  about  their  thoughts, 
and  cherishing  beautiful  sentiment  about  their 
sentiments,  without  ever  going  anywhere  or 
doing  anything.  Kipling  set  before  us  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  had  seen,  as  he  saw 
them,  put  them  in  motion  and  macle  them  work 
out  their  fortunes,  each  in  the  way  made  in¬ 
evitable  by  that  which  he  was,  but  without 
introspection  on  the  part  of  the  characters  or 
moralizing  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Whether 
his  work  shall  continue  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  world  or.  not,  all  poetry  and  fiction  will 
^henceforth  be  written  from  a  different  point  of 
view  because  this  unaccountable  young  man 
has  lived  a  few  busy  years,  has  looked  out  upon 
the  world  of  human  life  with  keen  eyes  and  a 
warm  heart,  and  has  told  the  world  just  what 
he  thought  about  it. 

The  Advance  says  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Laws 
tells  this  incident  in  the  pastoral  experience  of 
the  late  and  much  lamented  Dr.  Berry  of  Lon¬ 
don — the  same  who  was  called  to  succeed  Mr. 
Beecher  in  Plymouth  pulpit,  shortly  after  his 
death.  Mr.  Laws  relates  that : 

Dr.  C.  A.  Berry  was  led  to  preach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the 
old-fashioned  form,  by  a  striking  incident  that 
occurred  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  he  was 
dispo.sed  to  think  that  the  vicarious  sacrifice, 
if  not  an  immoral,  at  least  was  an  outworn  doc¬ 
trine.  But  one  day  he  was  suddenly  called  to 
visit  a  poor  girl  who  was  dying  in  what  was 
practically  a  house  of  ill  fame.  “Dr.  Berry 
said  he  felt  he  had  no  gospel  for  that  girl. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  a 
noble  life,  the  worth  of  goodness,  the  reward 
of  doing  right,  and  so  on,  but  that  was  no 
use  to  a  lost  girl  who  was  dying.  As  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  speak  to  her  in  that  way  she  tossed  in 
a  more  feverish  way  on  the  pillow.  At  last  he 
said  to  himself,  ‘  This  will  never  do,  ’  and  by  one 
plunge  he  went  back  to  the  most  old  fashioned 
theology,  and  said  to  the  girl,  ‘Jesus  Christ 
died  for  you.  He  died  in  your  stead,  and  if 
you  will  only  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  as 
your  personal  Saviour,  all  your  sins  will  be 
Sforgiven.  ’  Immediately  he  spoke  to  her  in  that 
way  she  rested  quietly  on  her  pillow'  as  if  she 
were  nestling  her  head  on  her  mother’s  bosom. 
Tliat  was  the  gospel  she  needed.  Shortly  after 
she  died  in  peace.  Ever  after  that  Dr.  Ber^ 
preached  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in 
the  old-fashioned  form,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  loyal  to  the  essential  truths  of 
evangelical  teaching.  ’  ’ 

The  Voice  refers  to  the  further  investigations 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  relative  to  the  beef 
served  to  the  army.  The  court  elicited  some 
very  contradictory  testimony— just  before  leav¬ 
ing  VVa.shington  for  Chicago : 

For  instance.  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  of  the 
Third  Cavalry,  knew'  of  no  complaints  about 
the  tinned  roast  beef,  and  understood  that  it 
was  rather  liked  by  his  troops  at  Santiago ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Col.  W.  H.  Powell, 
of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  also  at  Santiago,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  could  not  eat  the  c-anned  roast  beef, 
that  the  men  could  not  keep  it  on  their  stom¬ 
achs,  and  that  it  was  “a  stringy,  nnw'holesome- 
looking  mass,  more  like  wet  seaweed  than  any¬ 
thing  else.”  Plenty  of  such  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence  has  appeared.  What  is  one  to  infer  from 
it?  Simply  this,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  that  some 
of  the  beef  was  good  and  some  of  it  w'as  bad, 
ami  that  some  regiments  were  lucky  and  some 
very  unlucky  in  the  quality  they  w'ere  serv'ed 
with.  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  and  one 
of  the  tricks  too  common  to  merchants  is  to  get 
rid  of  a  bad  lot  of  goods  by  mixing  some  of 
them  in  w'hen  supplying  a  large  order.  An 
interesting  pointer  in  this  direction  comes  from 
Adjutant  Schaber,  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teers,  w'ho  handled  large  quantities  of  the 
canned  beef.  He  is  reported  by  the  press  as 
saying  that  the  labels  printed  on  the  cans  bore 
tiie  figures  1898 ;  but  that  when  these  labels 
were  soaked  off,  other  labels  appeared  under¬ 
neath  w'ith  the  figures  1888  or  the  figures  of 
some  other  year,  seeming  to  indicate  that  a  lot 
of  the  surplus  prcxluct  of  past  years  was  worked 
off  in  supplying  the  army  orders.  One  point 
has  as  yet  received  little  attention.  General 
Eagan  stated  before  the  court  of  inquiry  last 
week  that  the  contract  for  refrigerated  beef 
required  that  it  keep  xeventn-two  hour*  after 
being  taken  from  the  refrigerator.  How  did  he 
or  any  one  else  expect  beef  to  be  kept  that 
length  of  time  in  the  tropics  without  being 
chemically  prepared?  The  very  contract  is 


prima-facie  evidence  of  chemical  treatment, 
and  yet  Eagan  angrily  denies^that  there  was 
any  such  treatment. 

Zion’s  Herald  glances  at  the  ^Mormon  propa¬ 
ganda  now  for  some  years  operating  in  the 
Haw'aiian  Islands.  Its  method  there,  and  else¬ 
where,  has  been  and  is  a  “still  hunt”  among 
the  least  intelligent  inhabitants.  And  after 
plans  are  laid,  persistent  and  various  effort, 
I)artly,  no  doubt,  of  a  helpful  kind.  No  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  part  of  these  men  from  Utah  is  too 
great  in  their  quest  for  adherents.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  recent  years,  or  more 
dangerous,  than  the  presence  of  these  Mormon 
emissaries  almost  the  world  over.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  says: 

The  Mormon  missionary  is  everywhere.  He 
is  always  intensely  practical,  preaches  and  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  strictest  frugality,  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  can 
bide  his  time.  There  are  a  number  of  them 
W'ho  have  been  living  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  natives  in  Hawaii,  giving  them  much 
practical  instruction,  taking  advantage  of  their 
discontent,  and  preaching  the  distinctive  tenet 
of  Mormonism  to  willing  ears.  Although  only 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
were  reported  in  the  last  local  census  as  being 
of  the  Mormon  faith,  yet  no  less  than  4,368  of 
the  4,886  Mormons  were  full-blooded  Hawaiians. 
That  shows  where  the  strength  of  Mormonism 
lies.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase,  and 
the  dedication  of  a  new  church  at  Hilo  has 
served  to  call  the  attention  of  many  people  to 
this  new  danger  which  threatens  Hawaii.  A 
Mormon  colony  has  been  formed  at  Laie,  and 
to  that  place  the  missionary  invites  the  discon¬ 
tented  Hawaiian,  promising  him  help  and  fur¬ 
nishing  him  W'ith  employment.  With  over  44,  - 
000  Buddhists  and  followers  of  Confucius,  and 
le.ss  than  .50,000  Christians  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  any  further  spread  of  this  pernicious 
doctrine  bodes  ill  to  the  unfortunate  natives. 

The  Standard  of  Chicago  says  that  in  the 
many  transformations  of  the  army  bill  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  it  was  feared  by  friends 
of  the  provision  against  the  canteen  that  this 
matter,  so  relatively  unimportant  in  the  mind 
of  many  members,  would  be  dropped.  But  not 
so,  thanks  to  Senator  Hansbrough : 

The  amendment  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  North  Dakota,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  passed  by  the  house  but  rejected 
by  the  senate  committee.  This  committee  pro¬ 
posed  to  modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  allow 
beer  to  be  sold.  But  on  February  27  th,  while 
the  substitute  bill  finally  adopted  w'as  before 
the  senate.  Senator  Hansbrough,  of  North 
Dakota,  introduced  another  amendment,  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  to  Mr.  Johnson’s,  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  officer  or  private  shall  be  de¬ 
tailed  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  no 
other  person  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so,  in  any 
encampment  or  fort  or  on  any  premises  used 
for  military  purposes.  This  amendment  was 
agreed  to  without  debate ;  and  is  included  in 
the  bill  as  finally  passed.  Congress  did  good 
temperance  w'ork  in  two  other  respects.  In 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  appears  an 
item  appropriating  |o,000  for  the  department 
of  agriculture,  to  be  used  in  an  investigation 
of  the  physiological  action  and  nutritive  value 
of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  alcohol  before  the  people. 
Congress  also  passed,  it  is  said  through  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  its  scope,  a  bill  which  will 
prohibit  all  sales  of  liquor  on  Sunday  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  only  in  saloons  but 
also  in  hotels  and  clubs,  under  heavy  penalty. 

The  Jew'ish  Messenger  refers  to  an  abuse  of 
long  standing  here  in  New  York,  though  some 
discriminations  should  be  made: 

The  wholesale  raid  on  the  city  treasury, 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  private  religious  and 
benevolent  societies,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  but  it  is  only  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  pernicious  policy  which  has  so  long  been 
follow'ed  that  its  sudden  discontinuance  cannot 
be  expected.  We  hope  that  the  present  abuse 
may  reach  such  proportions  as  finally  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  need  of  a  radical 
reform.  In  some  ca.se8  the  institutions  bene¬ 
fited  are  only  established  to  secure  city  aid 
and  provide  salaries  for  interested  people,  usu¬ 
ally  relatives  and  friends  of  officials.  Such 
societies  could  be  managed  more  modestly 
without  needless  expansion  and  without  the 
mask  of  a  fulsome  philanthropy. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  MARCH  19.  1809. 

Review. 

Golden  Text. — My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and 
I  know  them  and  they  follow  me. — John  x.  27. 

[This  being  Review  Sunday  no  exiiosition  can 
profitably  be  given.  The  usefulness  of  a  review 
depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
twelve  lessons  of  the  quarter  have  been  studied 
and  taught.  ] 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS  ON  THE 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

XIII.  Review  of  Les-soxs  1-12. 

It  may  uot  be  amiss  to  take  the  opportunity 
which  the  review  lesson  brings,  to  impress  anew 
ui>on  teachers  the  object  of  this  series.  It  is 
not  to  solve  disputed  chronological  and  histori¬ 
cal  difficulties,  but  to  get  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels ;  not  to  dwell 
upon  events  as  if  they  were  isolated,  but  to 
group  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  broad 
strong  outlines  of  Christ’s  life.  That  life  was 
not  simply  a  series  of  journeys  and  miracles 
and  i)arables,  beautiful  as  these  are,  but  a  life 
which  came  from  God  with  a  great  purpose 
and  which  returned  to  God  leaving  a  force  in 
the  world  that  has  laid  hold  of  religions,  poli¬ 
tics,  homes  and  individuals  as  nothing  else  ever 
has  or  ever  can. 

Why  did  Christ  come  when  he  did,  neither 
before  nor  after?  Why  were  certain  miracles 
done  under  certain  circumstances  and  at  certain 
places?  Why  did  certain  teachings  follow  cer¬ 
tain  miracles?  Why  did  he  gradually  unfold 
his  truth  in  some  places  and  boldly  declare  it 
iu  others? 

These  and  many  other  such  questions  enter 
into  the  twelve  lessons  which  we  have  just 
finished,  aud  whoever  looks  at  them  along  these 
lines  will  get  infinitely  more  out  of  them  than 
is  possible  for  one  who  dwells  too  long  on  any 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  what  “goes  before 
and  after.  ’  ’  To  get  the  best  results,  one  must 
follow  the  work  closely  as  laid  down  in  the 
quarterlies.  The  material  has  been  carefully 
studied  aud  arranged,  aud  a  teacher  who  thinks 
that  he  can  do  better  planning  off-hand  or  ask 
lietter  questions  may  fail  entirely  to  pre.sent 
the  subject  in  a  connected  aud  comprehensive 
way. 

The  review  should  be  treated  iu  a  large  way 
rather  than  with  too  much  attention  to  details. 
Have  one  member  prei)are  a  brief  connected 
story  of  the  life  of  Christ  from  his  birth  to  the 
first  plots  of  the  Pharisees  against  his  life. 
Let  another  group  together  his  claims  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  occasions  on  which  these 
claims  were  made.  Another  might  gather  the 
events  which  took  place  in  Judea  aud  those 
which  happened  in  Galilee,  and  show  how  one 
ministry  differed  from  the  other.  None  of 
these  papers  should  take  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes  in  reading,  nor  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  first  twelve  lessons.  There  will 
be  little  time  to  spare  if  the  questions  in  the 
quarterly  which  sum  up  and  finish  each  part  of 
Christ’s  life  are  faithfully  asked  and  answered. 

The  Primary  classes  require  a  totally  different 
treatment.  For  them  it  should  be  a  series  of 
pictures  of  what  Christ  said  and  did,  following 
the  chronological  order  but  putting  little  em¬ 
phasis  on  it,  except  as  it  comes  naturally  from 
the  continuity  of  the  story.  The  baby  in  the 
manger  growing  up  into  the  obedient  happy 
boy,  and  in  time  into  the  loving  man  who 
healed  the  sick  and  comforted  the  sorrowful, 
will  make  the  picture  you  want  for  them. 

The  Intermediate  and  the  Junior  grades  will 
require  a  combination  of  the  two  methods,  de¬ 
pending  very  much  uiion  their  ages  and  mental 
attainments.  Some  classes  of  ten  under  favora¬ 
ble  environment  are  more  mature  than  others 


of  twelve  under  different  conditions.  But  in 
all  cases  see  that  the  children  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  connected  idea  of  the  Gospel  story,  and 
that  it  is  stamped  upon  the  J^memory  as  a  clear 
and  consistent  statement,  not  a  hazy  and  be¬ 
wildered  impression.  If  the  scholars  in  going 
over  the  lessons  have  had  any  special  interest 
in  or  difficulty  about  any  topic,  the  review 
offers  an  opportunity  to  supplement  or  amplify 
the  teaching  of  that  day.  To  that  effect  a  lit¬ 
tle  blank  book  kept  by  the  teacher,  with  a 
special  record  of  what  the  scholars  talked 
about  each  Sunday,  will  furnish  suggestive 
hints  when  the  review  day  comes. 


HOME  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Emory  J.  Haynes,  D.D. 

The  father  who  is  wise  will  never  relinquish 
his  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  to  his  growing 
children.  However  excellent  the  Sunday- 
school,  there  is  no  place  like  home.  However 
devoted  the  infant  class  teacher,  there  is  no  one 
who  can  speak  with  the  hallowed  sanctions  of 
a  godly  father.  Nor  has  a  man  a  right  to  rele¬ 
gate  the  formation  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
his  children  to  any  one  on  earth.  On  father 
the  child  has  a  sacred  claim  that  the  elder  give, 
in  the  most  impressionable  moments  of  life, 
the  bent  that  almost  nothing  subsequent  can 
change.  The  authority  is  nature’s  own.  It  is 
a  familiar  postulate  of  all  school  systems  that 
the  professional  teacher’s  authority  is  dele¬ 
gated,  the  work  substitutional,  and  only  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  division  of  labor,  a  parent  can 
best  hire  teachers  while  himself  elsewhere 
earning  a  living.  The  State  may  claim  the 
right  to  educate  ’  its  future  citizens.  But 
whether  it  does  or  not,  nature’s  law  has  loaded 
that  duty  on  parents.  Much  more  is  all  this 
true  of  the  education  which  concerns  the 
child’s  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 

A  pastor  should  preach  at  home.  Few  men 
have  had  better  training  than  he.  He  is  set 
for  the  teaching  of  the  congregation.  However 
busy  his  Sabbath,  he  should  assemble  his  own 
children  about  his  knee  aud  pour  out  his  very 
soul  for  their  instruction.  Let  him  use  all  his 
skill,  for  no  other  audience  is  related  to  his 
judgment  day  like  this  audience.  The  credence 
of  these  young  eyes  is  a  stout  witness  that  the 
pastor  is  a  real  man,  as  true  a  Christian  behind 
the  scenes  as  in  the  public  gaze.  What  beauty 
is  iu  it,  the  preacher’s  children’s  hour,  when 
“  Between  the  darkness  and  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower,” 

he  gathers  his  own  iu  the  sweetest  ministry  of 
earth.  Not  a  Sabbath  so  crowded  that  he  will 
omit  it,  aud  they  know  it.  Not  an  outside  duty 
so  pressing  that  he  will  forego  it,  their  love 
lecture,  their  drinking  at  his  soul’s  fountain, 
their  inspiration,  never,  no  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  !  The  Bible  from  page  to  page  as  father 
believed  it.  The  mighty  truths,  step  by  step, 
as  father  told  us  iu  the  parsonage  history.  The 
moral  law,  the  casuistry,  the  manhood  aud 
womanhood  fashioned  by  parental  affection, 
when  by  profession,  by  training,  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  adjunct,  the  teacher  is  fitted  to  teach  and 
he  gives  his  best  to  those  whom  he  loves  the 
best.  We  wonder  how  many  parsonages  have 
such  a  children’s  hour.  It  is  so  easy  for  the 
public  ser\*ant  to  allow  the  public  to  engross 
all  his  time.  His  time?  The  Sabbath  hour 
that  we  are  describing  is  not  the  preacher’s 
time ;  it  is  not  the  parish  time.  It  is,  before 
God  and  in  sight  of  all  men,  the  preacher’s 
children’s  'time.  For  himself  it  is  a  balm  for 
every  thorny  critic’s  thrust.  My  children  be¬ 
lieve  me.  It  is  a  reward  for  every  studious 
day,  so  often  ill  requited  by  an  indifferent 
church.  My  children  love  to  hear  me  talk. 
It  is  rest  to  him,  poor  preacher,  for  their  lov¬ 
ing  glances,  their  quaint  and  familiar  ques¬ 
tions,  their  caresses  when  he  begins  and  their 


embraces  when  he  is  done,  clinging  about  his 
neck,  dear  preacher,  would  put  added  strength 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Best  of  all,  if  the 
preacher  preaches  the  truth  to  his  own  boys, 
he  knows  it  is  done.  If  he  explains  the  Bible, 
the  whole  Bible,  to  his  own  girls,  he  knows  it 
is  done.  Aud  what  is  done  is  the  noblest  patri¬ 
mony  he  can  leave  them. 

The  Scotch  have  the  practice.  Laymen  have 
“ home  kirk. ’’  Why  uot  the  laymen?  It  is  the 
layman’s  opportunity  to  set  the  preacher  right, 
if  need  be.  The  head  of  a  family  is  a  high 
♦priest.  If  more  men  believed  it  there  would 
be  more  of  the  careful  living  that  belongs  with 
it.  No  pastor  can  substitute  me  in  my  duty 
to  my  children’s  creed.  Even  if  I  were  sure, 
and  I  am  uot,  that  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
was  making  serious  attempts  to  teach  my  chil¬ 
dren  doctrine,  I  would  uot  let  him  take  my 
crown.  What  foolish  talk  one  hears:  that  a 
child  should  ‘  ‘  not  be  prejudiced,  ’  ’  but  allowed 
to  form  his  owu  opinions  unbiased,’’  that 
“freedom  of  thought’’  is  concerned.  Would  to 
God,  iu  a  blessed  tyranny  I  might  so  bend  my 
young  child’s  mind  to  faith  iu  the  hallowed 
Sabbath,  the  Sacred  Book,  the  Saviour  from 
sin,  that  it  should  be  more  likely  that  he  would 
die  than  break  from  these  things. 

It  is  the  duty  for  these  times.  Let  every 
father  and  mother  who  still  believe  in  a  holy 
Sabbath*  day,  take  this  matter  iu  hand.  Some 
portion  of  the  day,  church-at-home.  Prepare 
for  it.  Fix  the  changeless  law.  Win  the  chil¬ 
dren,  uot  drive  them,  to  the  assembly.  Insist 
on  guests  uot  forcing  aiij’  omission.  Call  it 
sacrilege  of  the  worst  kind  to  break  up  this 
holy  home  church  hour.  Let  the  piano  sound 
with  young  silvery  voices.  Spend  all  your  art 
on  its  adorning,  all  your  skill  on  its  grace  aud 
loveliness.  God  witness,  man  and  woman, 
you  have  no  other  work  that  will  pay  so  well. 
Years  on  years  away,  the  verj*  blossom  of  the 
home  life,  distancing  and  never  to  return,  will 
be  the  Sabbath  hour  when  you  taught  God’s 
Word  to  your  own  offspring.  Whoso  robs 
himself  of  .such  irossible  memories  by  indolence, 
by  the  Sunday  newspaper,  by  any  folly,  makes 
his  own  age  poor  indeed.  He  has,  moreover, 
hurt  the  world  into  which  he  brought  children 
aud  left  them  ill- shape ii. 

HOW  TO  USE  A  UONUOKDANUE. 

The  value  of  reference  books  depends  upon 
oue’s  ability  to  use  them.  To  the  Bible  student, 
and  especially  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  a 
good  concordance  is  the  best  of  all  reference 
books,  the  one  essential  help  to  Bible  study. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  profit 
by.  Some  remarks  on  the  subject  iu  a  recent 
number  of  The  Sunday-School  Times  are  so 
pertinent  that  we  give  them  here : 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  lesson-help,  or  a 
help  to  Bible  study ;  it  is  another  thing  to  know 
how  to  use  a  help  so  that  it  shall  really  be  a 
help.  Indeed,  uot  every  one  knows  how  to  use 
a  Bible  in  order  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  it, 
aud  many  a  Sunday-school  teacher  is  unaware 
how  to  use  to  advantage  a  Bible  dictionarj*,  a 
Bible  atlas,  or  a  Bible  concordance,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Bible  commentaries.  The  first  proper 
use  of  a  concordance  is  in  the  finding  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  or  a  text  which  one  remembers  per¬ 
fectly,  but  is  unable  to  locate  precisely.  He 
wants,  for  instance,  to  turn  to  the  passage 
which  says  that  “it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  ’  ’  He  turns,  in  the  concord¬ 
ance,  to  the  word  ‘  ‘  Blessed.  ’  ’  There  are  a 
good  many  texts  under  that  head.  If  he  has 
an  idea  that  the  words  are  in  the  Gospels,  he 
will  look  in  vain  under  them.  If  he  looks 
farther,  he  may  find  the  passage  iu  Acts;  or, 
if  he  looks  under  the  word  ‘  ‘  Receive,  ’  ’  he  may 
at  first  fail  to  find  the  reference,  as  there  aie 
in  many  a  concordance  several  divisions  or  sul  * 
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heads,  under  the  main  term  ‘  ‘  Receive,  ’  ’  as 
“Receive  Imperatively,”  “Receive  Negatively, ” 
“Receive  Infinitively;”  and  he  may  have  to 
look  through  all  these  until  he  finds  the  pas¬ 
sage  he  seeks.  If,  again,  he  is  looking  up  a 
subject  or  a  topic,  rather  than  a  text,  he  must, 
as  a  start,  select  the  word  or  words  best  repre¬ 
senting  his  idea  and  hunt  on  that  line.  Thus, 
if  he  wants  to  consider  the  duty  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  obedience  to  God  and  to  God’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  may  take  such  words  as  “Obe¬ 
dience,  ’  Obey,  ’ ’  “ Disobedience,  ’ ’  “ Disobey,  ’ ’ 
and  other  forms.  Each  word  will  give  him 
texts  that  have  marginal  references  to  other 
texts,  and  the  subject  will  open  before  him  in 
its  variety  and  richness.  These  are  merely 
suggestions  as  to  the  initial  uses  of  a  concord¬ 
ance.  Methods  will  multiply  as  one’s  study  is 
continued.  Now,  as  to  the  best  Bible  concord¬ 
ance  for  the  ordinary  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  student.  Cruden’s  Concordance  of  various 
sizes  and  prices  is  the  old  standard  and  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  most  bookstores.  An  excellent  con¬ 
cordance,  with  advantages  over  Cmden’s,  is 
Walker’s  Concordance,  published  by  the 
Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Society,  Boston,  at  $1.  Young’s  Analy¬ 
tical  Concordance  is  a  fuller  work,  show¬ 
ing  the  original  word  or  words  in  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Greek  translated  by  the  same  English 
word.  The  American  edition  of  that  work  is 
published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York, 
at  |.i.  There  is  no  one  concordance  that  is  best 
for  all  or  always.  Much  depends  on  the  stu¬ 
dent,  his  means,  his  needs  and  his  capabilities. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
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Mar.  30.  Saul’s  penitence.  1  Sam.  15 :  34-31. 

31.  Israel's  penitence.  Ps.  78  :  34-43. 

33.  .Judas’s  penitence.  Matt.  37 :  3-10. 

33.  David’s  penitence.  Ps.  51:  1-17. 

34.  The  prodigal’s  penitence.  Luke  15: 

17-34. 

35.  Pt  ter’s  penitence.  Matt.  26  :  69-75. 

3t*.  Topic—True  penitence.  3  Cor.  7 :  1-11. 

In  2  Corinthians  vii.  10,  Paul  contrasts 
“godly’’  and  “worldly’’  sorrow.  “Godly  sor¬ 
row  worketh  repentance’’  (that  is,  change  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  hence  of  conduct)  “unto 
salvation,  ’  ’  a  repentance  followed  by  no  regret. 
‘  ‘  The  sorrow  of  the  world  worketli  death.  ’  ’ 
Both  have  tears,  sighs,  sufferings.  One  minis¬ 
ters  to  salvation,  the  other  to  death. 

Godly  sorrow  begot  heroic  action.  They  not 
only  wept,  they  worked.  In  verse  11,  he  de¬ 
scribes  their  consequent  conduct.  (a)  It 
wrought  earnest  care  in  them.  ( b )  They  sought 
cleansing,  (c)  They  were  indignant  at  sin. 
(d)  It  begot  fear  of  sin.  (e)  They  longed  for 
holiness,  (f)  Zeal  accompanied  longing,  (g) 
They  sought  to  save  and  sanctify  him  who  had 
done  the  evil.  “In  everj'thing  ye  approved 
your-selves  to  be  pure  in  the  matter.’’  “They 
brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.’’ 
Tears,  sighs  and  .sufferings  are  manifestations 
of  grief,  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  guilt  and  abhorrence  of  sin. 

Saul  and  David  were  contemporaries.  Each 
in  turn  sat  on  Israel’s  throne.  Both  sinned  and 
sorrowed.  The  contrast  is  striking  and  instruct¬ 
ive.  Saul  feared  the  people  more  than  God. 
The  radical  defect  of  his  penitence  was  that  he 
cared  more  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  than 
for  his  guilt  before  God.  To  Samuel  he  said, 

’  ‘  I  have  sinned :  yet  honor  me  now,  I  pray 
thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people  and  before 
Israel,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  ’  ’ 
David  in  his  almost  frantic  grief  flies  as 
straight  and  as  swift  as  an  arrow  to  the  throne 
of  forgiveness  and  peace.  “Against  thee,  thee 
only,  have  I  sinned  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight.’’  Nor  is  forgiveness  for  the  past  suffi¬ 
cient.  He  would  be  equipped  fer  present  and 


future  emergency.  Hence  the  pertinent  prayer : 
“Create  within  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.’’  The  devil 
yet  reigns  in  that  heart  which  loathes  sin’s  con¬ 
sequences,  but  loves  its  indulgences. 

Peter  and  Judas  had  the  .same  Master,  the 
same  teaching,  the  same  matchless  example  be¬ 
fore  them,  the  same  marvellous  opportunity  for 
service.  Both  fell  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
both  wept  bitterly.  Here  resemblance  ends  and 
contrast  begins.  The  one  illustrates  “godly,” 
the  other  “worldly  sorrow.”  Salvation  was 
the  end  of  the  one,  death  of  the  other.  The 
sorrow  of  Peter  brought  him  to  Christ,  that  of 
Judas  hounded  him  to  death.  The  one  begot 
hope,  the  other  despair.  What  a  thrill  it  would 
have  added  to  the  already  marvelous  scene  on 
the  Cross,  if  Judas  hafl  come  to  the  Christ  with 
his  pitiful  wail,  “I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood,  ’  ’  instead  of  going  to 
those  who,  if  they  had  not  instigated,  at  least 
abetted  his  crime.  From  the  lips  of  Christ 
would  have  come  no  such  words  as  ‘  ‘  What  is 
that  to  us,  see  thou  to  that,”  for  “he  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto 
God  by  him.  ’  ’  On  the  morning  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  Peter  flies  to  instead  of  from  the  Christ. 
As  they  stand  by  the  lake  side  after  breakfast 
that  memorable  morning,  how  unflinchingly 
he  bared  his  heart  to  the  Master’s  gaze,  “Lord, 
thou  kuowest  all  things,  thou  kiiowest  that  I 
love  thee.” 

Israel  was  never  penitent  until,  nor  longer 
than,  she  was  in  the  throes  of  God’s  penalty. 
Fear  of  suffering  was  a  mightier  motive  than 
love  of  righteousness.  “When  he  slew  them, 
then  they  inquired  after  him :  And  they  re¬ 
turned  and  sought  God  early.  ”  The  Israel  yet 
lives  with  whom  sin  is  only  odious  when  it 
racks  the  body  with  pain,  or  overwhelms  its 
victims  with  disaster  and  disgrace.  “Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  nought?”  was  the  devil’s  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Jehovah.  Rob  God’s  service  of  com¬ 
fort  and  prosperity  if  you  would  see  whether 
Job  serves  God  because  it  is  righteous  or  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  in  health  and  wealth. 

The  great  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Prodigal’s  penitence  are  genuine  humility  and 
fine  courage.  He  seeks  not  the  best  place,  but 
any  place.  “I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants.  ”  He  is  far  on  his  way  to  the  loftiest 
place  in  God’s  service  who  is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  lowest  place.  With  what  splendid 
fortitude  did  he  trample  upon  false  pride.  If 
every  wandering,  penitent  sinner  of  to-day  had 
the  humility  and  the  courage  of  the  Pro<ligal, 
heaven  and  earth  would  be  rejoicing  in  the 
home  coming  of  a  mighty  host  whom  no  man 
could  number. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  AND  THE  TWENTIETH 
(  ENTURY  MOVEMENT. 

William  T.  Ellis. 

If  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  not  loyal 
to  the  Church  it  is  not  a  true  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  The  failure  of  the  societies  to 
meet  the  obligations  laid  upon  them  by  tlie 
Church  would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole 
great  movement.  Without  loyalty,  nothing. 
But  the  rank  and  file  of  Endeavorers  are  loyal ; 
most  of  the  societies  are  sincerely  anxious  to 
do  whatever  work  the  Church  may  appoint. 
In  a  thousand  ways  and  places  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  has  proved  its  loyalty  to  the  Church. 

Never  since  the  Christian  Endeavor  move¬ 
ment  came  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
it  had  such  an  opportunity  for  manifesting 
denominational  loyalty  as  is  presented  to  it  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  Movement.  Heretofore 
the  young  people  have  been  asking  for  ways  to 
prove  their  oft-asserted  loyalty.  Now  their 
day  has  come.  Here  is  an  occasion  to  serve 
the  Church,  through  one  of  its  organized  de¬ 


partments,  in  a  definite  manner;  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  one  especially  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  young  people’s  societies. 

The  half  million  recruits  that  the  Twentieth 
Century  Movement  aims  to  enroll  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  before  April,  1901,  will  come  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  little  children  and  grown 
persons.  The  reason  is  that  the  young  men 
and  women  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  up¬ 
wards  are  the  most  difficult  to  secure.  They 
have  become  ‘  ‘  too  big’  ’  to  go  to  Sunday-school. 
Much  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  school 
is  ineffective  to  reach  them.  This  hardest  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Move¬ 
ment  naturally  falls,  therefore,  to  the  lot  of 
the  young  people’s  societies. 

Like  attracts  like.  The  young  can  best  win 
the  young.  When  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  now  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  societies  go  out  and  bring  in 
other  young  men  and  women  who  are  out  of 
the  Church  and  Sunday-school  and  Christian 
Endeavor  societies,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
the  great  problem  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
solved.  Let  the  sturdy-lived,  quick- brained 
and  clear-eyed  youth  who  adorn  Christ’s  gos¬ 
pel  grapple  to  themselves  with  chains  of 
affinity  and  affection  the  young  people  within 
their  influence  and  bear  them  to  Jesus,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  of  the  Church  will  be  allayed. 

Christian  Endeavorers  can  do  this.  I  am 
stating  reasonable  truth,  and  not  unmeaning 
generalities,  when  I  say  that  it  is  altogether 
possible  for  these  young  jieople  to  win  other 
young  people  into  the  Sunday-school,  and  thus 
into  the  Church.  An  intelligent  sympathy 
with  those  to  be  reached,  and  an  humble  faith 
in  the  Master  who  has  sent  us  all  to  this  work, 
will  insure  success. 

But  it  is  only  by  the  consecration  of  the 
social  instinct  that  our  school  can  be  vivified 
by  the  presence  and  active  participation  of  the 
young  men  and  women.  The  Sunday-school 
must  be  popularized  among  those  who  feel  it 
beneath  them.  It  should  be  made  a  social 
centre,  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  strong 
personalities.  It  is  worth  while  to  become  our 
best  selves  that  we  may  give  ourselves  to  the 
great  work  of  winning  young  men  and  women 
to  the  house  of  God  and  to  the  place  where  his 
Word  is  taught. 

This  work  is  specific  enough  to  be  within  the 
understanding  of  all.  It  is  important  enough 
to  command  the  attenton  and  earnest  endeavors 
of  every  society.  It  is  hard  enough  to  call  for 
all  the  ingenuity  and  assiduity  and  ability  of 
the  best  Endeavorers.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  manifest  our  loyalty,  to 
prove  our  pledge,  and  to  endeavor  “For  Christ 
and  the  Church.  ’  ’  _ 

Here  is  a  bit  of  clear  thinking  and  accurate 
expression  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis,  upon  which 
every  Christian  Endeavorer  should  deeply 
meditate  and  devoutly  act: 

“The  Christian  Endeavorer  is  not  a  Jacob, 
but  an  Onesimus ;  a  helper,  not  a  supplanter. 
Christian  Endeavor  does  not  exist  for  Christian 
Endeavor,  nor  for  the  United  Society,  the 
great  Convention,  or  the  local  Union.  These 
are  not  essential  to  its  life.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  is  not  a  knight  errant  to  right 
all  the  wrongs  of  the  world;  not  a  missionary 
society,  a  good  citizenship  club,  a  Quiet  Hour 
Circle,  or  a  Tenth  Legion  Army ;  but  it  is  a 
society  in  the  Church,  under  the  Church, 
through  the  Church,  and  for  the  Church.  It 
is  a  society  of  young  people  yielding  loyal  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Church,  and  its  greatest  glory  is  that 
it  is  part  of  the  Church.  Therefore,  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  which  is  ‘the  Church  at  work 
studying  the  Word  of  God,  ’  has  its  claim  upon 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  in  its  be¬ 
half  Christian  Endeavorers  should  show  their 
loyalty.  They  should  supply  a  corps  of  reser^’e 
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teachers  and  conduct  a  training  class  for  teach¬ 
ers.  Their  great  task  is  to  bring  into  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  young  men  and  women — a  great 
and  well  defined  field  of  labor.  The  young  man 
problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  pulpit  or  by 
the  press,  but  by  the  young  man  who  grapples 
young  men  with  hooks  of  love  and  brings  them 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christ.  This  is  the  Divine 
plan,  not  to  be  conducted  with  a  rush  and  a 
rest,  but  as  the  long  charge  of  an  army.  ’  ’ 

This  sentence  is  from  a  letter  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary  in  Persia:  “Dr.  - brings 

ns  word  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  find 
no  trouble  in  getting  all  they  need.  Why 
should  we  be  so  far  behind?  We  should  not  be 
so  far  behind,  and  we  would  not  be  were  every 
Christian  a  member  of  the  Tenth  Legion.  ’  ’ 
W’hat  is  an  enrollment  of  over  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  in  this  Legion,  when  you  remember  that 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  now  number  millions?  Not  only  are  yon 
behind  the  times,  yon  are  delaying  the  coming 
of  the  King  and  his  Kingdom  nnless  you  are  a 
member  of  this  Tenth  Legion. 

“There  are  now  nearly  six  hundred  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  in  London.’’  What  a 
tower  of  strength  and  support  tho.se  societies 
will  be  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  truly  International  Convention  to  be  held 
in  London  in  1900.  Think  of  being  piloted 
through  the  streets  of  that  metropolis  of  the 
world  by  young  people  from  these  societies. 

“Just  think  of  it!  A  wee  bit  of  a  society 
bom  in  a  canvas  tent,  up  in  the  frozen  North, 
doing  rescue  work  which  puts  them  on  a  par 
with  the  St.  Bernard  monks  of  Switzerland. 
The  little  society  at  Valdes,  Alaska,  has  built 
a  relief  station  half  way  across  the  twenty-five 
mile  glacier  near  by.  This  glacier  is  traversed 
by  many  gold  seekers  bound  for  the  interior, 
and  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  terrible 
storms  that  sweep  down  its  icy  sides.  The 
little  station  is  provided  with  fuel  and  food 
and  has  already  saved  several  lives.’’  What 
if  in  their  search  for  the  gold  which  perisheth 
they  should  by  this  means  find  that  which 
endnreth  unto  life  eternal.  To  this  end  pray. 

‘  ‘  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  sailed  for  Jamaica  on 
the  8th  of  March,  expecting  to  reach  Port 
Antonio  on  the  13th.  This  is  their  itinerary : 
Tuesday,  March  14th,  at  Port  Antonio;  W’ednes- 
day,  March  15th,  at  Spanish  Town;  Thursday, 
March  16th,  at  Brown’s  Town;  Saturday  to 
Monday,  18th  to  20th,  at  Kingston  the  capital, 
of  the  Island.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
21st  and  22d,  in  Montego  Bay.  March  23d  they 
are  to  sail  for  Cuba,  returning  home  by  way  of 
Santiago  and  Havana.  ’  ’ 

“Madagascar’s  recent  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  enrolled  five  hundred  delegates.  ’  ’ 
Contrasted  with  the  International  Conventions 
or  with  the  State  Conventions  that  seems  a 
small  number.  I  remember,  however,  that 
at  the  second  Convention,  held  in  the  Payson 
Memorial  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  June, 
1883,  but  seventy-six  delegates  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

“The  Model  Christian  Endeavor  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  India  has  already  been  printed  in  seven 
dialects.  ’  ’  “  The  cause  has  grown  so  rapidly 

among  the  Tamil-speaking  millions  of  South¬ 
ern  India  that  it  now  claims  the  last  page  of 
the  paper,  ‘Joyful  News,’  as  its  own.’’ 

If  yon  would  know  the  arrangements  for  the 
Convention  at  Detroit  this  coming  July  write 
to  Mr.  Fred  H.  Cozzens,  Majestic  Bnilding, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  The  Committee  of  1899 
has  determined  to  issue  a  monthly  bulletin 
which  they  propose  mailing,  free  of  charge,  to 
those  who  write  for  it. 


A  WARNING  TO  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

Beirut,  Syria,  February  14,  1899. 

Dear  Editor  :  It  is  not  often  that  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary  feels  impelled  to  warn  young 
men,  especially  medical  graduates,  against  join¬ 
ing  a  Medical  Mis.sion.  But  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Kingston,  Canada,  obliges  me  to 
speak  out. 

A  young  “final  year  student  in  medicine  of 
Queens  Medical  College,  Kingston,  Ontario,” 
writes  me  under  date  of  January  11th  that  he 
and  two  other  students  have  been  invited  by 
Dr.  E - ,  ‘  ‘  President  of  the  White  Cross  Med¬ 

ical  Missionary  Alliance,  ”  to  go  with  him  as 
medical  practitioners  to  Palestine,  their  fare  to 
Palestine  to  be  paid  by  the  Alliance ;  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  to  Jie  given  them  for  going  into  the 
field  of  medical  work  on  arrival  at  Jericho, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  in  a  location 
for  practice  to  be  provided;  a  guarantee  of 
plenty  of  work,  for  which  we  must  accept  pay 
in  cash  in  all  cases  wht're  patients  can  afford 
it,  and  otherwise  accept  labor,  produce,  various 

articles,  etc.  Dr.  E -  also  guarantees  ^25  a 

month  and  says  that  no  doctor  in  the  work  has 
yet  made  less  than  |75  a  month. 

In  return  for  these  privileges  the  young 
men  are  to  agree  to  remain  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  two  years;  to  give  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings  to  the  society  for  that 
period  and  to  be  subject  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  young  student  asks  whether  the  work 

will  be  fully  as  remunerative  as  Dr.  E - 

promises  and  whether  there  is  any  danger  of 
their  being  left  in  the  lurch  among  a  wild  people. 
He  explains  that  they  have  not  been  asked  to 
go  as  missionaries  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  “Our  only  missionary  work  is  to  treat 
all  who  need  it”  on  the  above  terms. 

He  also  adds  that  Dr.  E - is  taking  with  him 

twenty-fire  young  graduates  in  medicine,  and 
that  the  treasurer  is  Count  Carolly  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  The  writer  also  says  that  his 
family  friends  wish  some  guarantee  of  the 

soundness  of  Dr.  E - ’s  statements  and  also 

proof  of  the  financial  backing  and  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  Society. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  Dr.  E -  or  of  the 

treasurer,  but  I  know  something  of  Jericho 
and  the  surrounding  country  and  have  there¬ 
fore  written  this  young  medical  student,  dis¬ 
suading  him  and  all  other  medical  students 
from  entering  on  such  an  extraordinary  under¬ 
taking.  It  is  difficult  to  be  patient  with  such 
a  quixotic  scheme.  Of  all  the  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  Jericho  wonld  be  the  last  one 
to  be  chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  a  paying 
medical  mission. 

I  have  written  to  this  young  man:  1.  That 
Jericho  is  the  lowest  place  on  earth,  being 
1, 300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  That  its  climate  is  pestilential  and  that 
from  May  to  November  no  white  man  can 
live  there  on  account  of  the  depressing  heat 
and  poisonous  malaria. 

'3.  That  the  entire  population  according  to 
Bsedeker  is  not  more  than  300,  and  if  they  were 
all  well-to-do  farmers  they  could  not  support  a 
single  medical  man. 

4.  But  they  are  Arabs  of  the  lowest  and  most 
vacant  and  worthless  type,  a  bye-word  and  a 
proverb  in  the  whole  land.  They  are  thievish, 
lying,  filthy  and  morally  degraded,  poor,  beg¬ 
garly  and  abject,  lazy  and  half  naked.  Their 
highest  aim  is  to  dance  around  the  tents  of 
pilgrims  and  tourists.  The  hotels  built  there 
recently  are  for  travelers  and  are  managed  from 
Jerusalem. 

5.  As  to  the  population  accessible  from  Jeri¬ 
cho,  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor  on  the  north, 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  south¬ 
east,  and  of  the  wilderness  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  poor,  predatory  and  uncertain. 


6.  As  the  object  of  this  “Mission”  is  to 
charge  fees  for  medical  services,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Jaffa,  Gaza,  Nablous,  Nazareth  and  Tiberias 
are  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  medical 
missionaries,  many  of  whom  are  forbidden  to 
take  fees,  so  that  indeiiendent  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  cannot  earn  their  bread.  Graduates  of 
our  medical  college  in  Beirut  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  live  in  Palestine,  as  the  people  will  not 
pay  for  what  they  can  get  for  nothing. 

7.  The  proposition  to  send  twenty-five  or  ten 
or  five  or  even  one  medical  missionary  to  Jeri¬ 
cho  as  “headquarters”  of  a  Mission  which  is 
to  be  supported  by  fees  strikes  our  medical 
men  here  as  absurd. 

8.  Missions  are  generally  established  at 

great  centres  of  population  or  where  large 
numbers  are  accessible.  But  the  great  want 
at  Jericho  is  population.  What  Dr.  E - pro¬ 

poses  to  do  with  twenty-five  medical  gradu¬ 
ates,  I  cannot  imagine.  The  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  allow  Europeans  to  live  among 
the  Bedawin,  as  they  suspect  them  of  being 
military  agents  fomenting  rebellion  against  the 
government.  And  the  Bedawin  are  the  only 
people  there.  If  these  lines  are  read  by  any  of 
the  medical  graduates  proposing  to  locate  in 
Jericho,  I  wonld  advise  their  reading  “The 
Laud  and  the  Book”  on  Jericho,’ or  Baedeker’s 
or  Murray’s  Hand-Books  to  Palestine,  and  to 
consult  Professor  William  H.  Thomson  of  the 
Medical  College,  New  Y"ork. 

As  a  Christian  and  as  an  American  of  some 
forty-three  years’  experience  in  this  land,  I 
would  warn  all  young  men  against  entering  on 
work  at  Jericho  on  the  terms  above  stated. 
Such  a  scheme  can  only  result  in  disaster. 

When  David  sent  his  servants  across  the  Jor¬ 
dan  on  a  kindly  errand,  and  Hauan  shaved  off 
one-half  of  their  beards,  David  sent  word  to 
them,  “tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  are 
grown.  ’  ’ 

I  wonld  recommend  these  young  men  to  tarry 
in  the  United  States  until  their  beards  are 
grown,  or  at  least  until  some  better  field  of 
labor  is  opened  to  them. 

In  China  or  in  Africa  medical  missionaries 
can  find  men  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  door  is  now  open.  Why  should  medical 
men  be  sent  to  a  “  howling  wilderness,  ”  or  to 
a  land  already  overstocked  with  medical  prac¬ 
titioners?  Y'ours  sincerely, 

Henry  H.  Jessup. 

THK  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

“But  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 
them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed 
to  die :  and  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery, 
and  their  going  from  ns  to  be  utter  destruc¬ 
tion:  but  they  are  in  peace.  ” — Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  iii.  1-3. 

But  souls  that  of  his  own  good  life  partake 
He  loves  as  his  own  self ;  dear  as  his  eye 

They  are  to  him :  he’ll  never  them  forsake : 

When  they  shall  die,  then  Grod  himself  shall  die ; 

They  live,  they  live  in  blest  eternity. 

—Henry  More. 

Though  every  gooil  man  is  not  so  logically 
subtile  as  to  be  able  by  fit  mediums  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  own  immortalit}',  yet  he  sees  it  in  a 
higher  light :  his  soul  being  purged  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  true  sanctity  is  more  capable  of 
these  divine  irradiations,  whereby  it  feels  itself 
in  conjunction  with  God.  It  knows  that  God 
will  never  forsake  his  own  life  which  he  hath 
quickened  in  it ;  he  will  never  deny  those 
ardent  desires  of  a  blissful  fruition  of  himself, 
which  the  lively  sense  of  his  own  goodness 
hath  excited  within  it ;  those  breathings  and 
gaspings  after  an  eternal  participation  of  him 
are  but  the  energy  of  his  own  breath  within  ns ; 
if  he  had  had  any  mind  to  destroy  it,  he  wonld 
never  have  shown  such  things  as  he  hath  done. 
— Dr.  John  Smith. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

IF! 

If  every  boy  and  every  girl, 

Arising  with  the  sun. 

Should  plan  this  day  to  do  alone 
The  good  deeds  to  be  done ; 

Should  scatter  smiles  and  kindly  words, 
Strong,  helpful  hands  should  lend. 

And  to  each  other’s  wants  and  cries 
Attentive  ears  should  bend ; 

If  every  man  and  woman,  too. 

Should  Join  these  workers  small— 

Ob,  what  a  flood  of  happiness 
Upon  our  earth  would  fall  I 

How  many  homes  would  sunny  be 
Wliich  now  are  fllled  with  care  I 

And  Joyous,  smiling  faces,  too, 

Would  greet  us  everywhere. 

I  do  believe  the  very  sun 
Would  shine  more  clear  and  bright. 

And  every  little  twinkling  star 
Would  shed  a  softer  light. 

But  we,  instead,  oft  watch  to  see 
If  other  folks  are  true : 

And  thus  neglect  so  much  that  God 
Intends  for  us  to  do. 

—Lutheran  Otmrver. 


RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Mrs.  D.  O.  Mears. 

A  lady  once  said  to  a  clergyman,  “I  have 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  place  my  child  under 

eligious  instruction  until  he  has  reached  the 
years  of  discretion.”  The  wise  friend  replied, 
‘‘You,  his  mother,  may  neglect  the  training  of 
your  child  for  good,  but  the  enemy  of  souls  is 
never  unmindful  of  his  opportunities,  and  your 
boy  will  have  an  early  course  of  training  in 
evil.  ’  ’ 

When  someone  said  to  Coleridge  that  children 
ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  religion, 
the  poet  took  him  into  a  garden  full  of  weeds, 
showing  it  as  a  spot  not  prejudiced  in  the 
spring  in  favor  of  flowers  and  fruits.  For  his 
part,  he  ‘‘preferred  a  garden  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  roses  and  strawberries.  ’  ’ 

In  the  crises  arising  in  every  life  the  momen¬ 
tous  [decision  will  depend  upon  the  habits 
formed  under  the  parental  roof-tree.  Sons  and 
daughters  go  forth  to  college  or  business  life, 
meeting  many  temptations  from  which  they 
have  been  shielded  in  the  home,  and  if  the 
training  has  been  in  the  direction  of  truth, 
nobility  and  right,  and  ‘‘goodness  made  to 
seem  the  natural  way  of  living,  ’  ’  the  scales 
will  turn  in  favor  of  the  true  and  God-like. 

The  belief  in  immortality  carries  with  it 
great  responsibilities.  The  little  one,  given 
into  the  parents’  care,  exists  not  for  three  score 
years  and  ten,  but  throughout  eternity.  The 
mother’s  mission  is  not  merely  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  food  and  clothing ;  to  secure  prompt  and 
regular  attendance  at  school  and  the  fit  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  lessons;  not  simply  to  inculcate 
ideas  of  morality  and  virtue ;  she  has  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  training  of  the  child’s  immor¬ 
tal  soul.  This  training  begins  at  the  earliest 
period  of  the  child’s  existence  through  that 
indefinable  something  which  we  call  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  or  spirit,  of  the  home.  This  atmos¬ 
phere  should  be  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
development  of  a  great  soul;  fitted  to  bring  to 
its  highest  development  the  best  in  the  child 
nature. 

There  is  in  every  home  a  centre  about  which 
everything  revolves,  and  the  training  therein 
depends  upon  what  that  centre  is.  If  the  Word 
of  God  is  the  ruling  principle  in  that  home 
and  recognition  of  the  heavenly  Father's  love 
and  care  is  often  made ;  if  the  Sabbath  is  kept 
in  its  true  spirit  as  a  day  of  rest,  worship  and 
gladness,  and  if  the  parents,  while  inculcating 
certain  necessary  precepts,  are  the  embodiment 
of  their  own  teachings,  one  may  be  sure  of  the 
benign  influence  of  that  home  upon  iis  inmates 
and  upon  the  world. 

I  cherish  a  firm  belief  in  child  Christians. 


The  home  life  may  be  such  that  the  little  one 
will  grow  up  into  the  Christ  life  hardly  know¬ 
ing  when  the  so-called  conversion  took  place, 
and  will  early  take  his  stand  upon  the  Lord’s 
side.  Parents  are  the  connecting  link  between 
the  child  and  its  God,  and  in  the  ideal  home 
both  father  and  mother  are  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  united  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  religious  life  attractive  and  the  home 
a  place  of  love  and  blessing. 

The  expression,  ‘‘Yes,  I  suppose  she  is  good, 
but  she  is  not  pleasant  to  live  with,"  and  the 
contrasting  inscription  in  an  English  church¬ 
yard,  ‘  ‘  She  always  made  home  happy,  ’  ’  illus¬ 
trate  the  difference  between  the  joyless  religion 
and  the  sunny  radiant  kind.  The  one  repels, 
the  other  attracts.  The  mother  of  the  latter 
kind  may  have  said  little  about  her  faith,  but 
the  mind  forms  a  pleasant  picture  of  that  serene 
joy-giving  home-maker  and  the  household  over 
which  she  reigned.  One  cannot  doubt  that  the 
peace  of  God  brooded  there  and  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  early  gave  their  hearts  to  him  who  said, 

‘  ‘  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  ’  ’ 

A  warm  sympathy  and  loving  companionship 
between  parents  and  children  is  necessary  for 
the  highest  results  in  religious  training.  A 
father,  eminent  for  his  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  young  men,  earnestly  entreated  a 
friend  to  speak  to  his  own  son  about  his  con¬ 
version,  as  he  felt  unable  even  to  mention  the 
subject  to  him.  A  sad  commentary  on  the 
lack  of  sympathetic  relation  between  father 
and  son !  As  a  reverse  to  this  picture;  a  little 
ten-year-old  boy  came  to  his  mother  the  other 
day  saying,  ‘  ‘  Mamma,  I  have  decided  to  be  a 
Christian.”  The  mother’s  heart  leaped  with 
sudden  joy  as  she  made  answer,  ‘‘I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it,  dear,  but  I  have  thought  for 
some  time  that  you  loved  Jesus  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  please  him.”  ‘‘Yes,”  he  replied,  ‘‘but 
some  way  I  feel  a  little  different  now  and  I 
wanted  to  come  right  and  tell  you.  ’  ’  At  the 
bed-time  hour  in  the  good-night  prayer  with 
the  little  one  the  mother  fervently  thanked 
God  for  the  answer  to  her  prayers  and  for  her 
little  Christian  boy.  The  little  fellow  is 
healthy,  happy  and  jolly,  fond  of  books,  full  of 
play  and  fun,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  his  be¬ 
coming  morbid  because  the  love  of  Christ  has 
entered  his  heart  and  life. 

The  pastor  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  faithful,  feel  their  work  incomplete  unless 
supplemented  by  loving,  helpful  instruction  in 
the  home.  At  his  mother’s  knee  the  child 
should  be  taught  his  first  lessons  of  love  and 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  Father,  his  duties 
to  others  and  the  association  of  the  divine  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  every-day  duties  of  life. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  church  Mothers’ 
Association  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  How  can  we  best  secure  the  co-operation 
of  mothers  and  teachers  in  the  children’s  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson?  Bible 
picture  books,  illustrated  lesson  papers  and 
Scripture  calendars  serve  to  make  in  these  days 
the  Word  of  God  more  easily  comprehended 
and  enjoyed  by  the  children.  If  the  portion 
of  Scripture  selected  for  the  lesson  were  more 
generally  studied  and  made  attractive  in  the 
home  circle  previous  to  the  Sunday-school 
hour,  the  teacher’s  words  would  be  of  greater 
helpfulness  and  conversions  would  more  often 
result  from  the  combined  instruction  of  mother 
and  teacher. 

The  Sabbath  afternoon  occupations  form  an 
important  and  fruitful  topic.  By  a  little  wise 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  parents  previous 
to  the  day,  a  little  more  giving  of  themselves 
and  their  time  to  the  little  people,  the  day 
may  become  one  of  pleasurable  anticipation, 
not  of  dread,  as  is  the  sad  reality  in  many  a 
so-called  Christian  home. 

In  the  rush  and  whirl  of  our  busy  lives  too 
little  is  made  of  the  assembling  of  the  family 


for  the  morning  or  evening  sacrifice.  The 
plea  that  we  have  no  time  for  the  family  altar 
brings  the  thought  that  we  are  then  ‘‘more 
busy  than  the  Lord  ever  intended  us  to  be.  ” 
A  brief  passage  of  Scripture  read  or  a  text  re¬ 
peated  each  member  of  the  family  following  in 
turn,  a  few  words  of  prayer  offered  will  con¬ 
sume  little  time,  but  they  mark  in  the  family 
life  the  habit  of  united  worship.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  God’s  blessing  daily  sought  will  run 
like  a  golden  thread  through  the  child’s  memory 
of  home. 

Home  influence  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  religions  training,  and  there  is  something 
amiss  in  a  professedly  Christian  family  where 
children  reach  adult  age  without  giving  their 
hearts  to  the  Saviour. 

“  A  partnership  with  God  is  motherhood. 

What  strength,  what  purity,  what  self-control. 
What  love,  what  wisdom  should  belong  to  her 
Who  helps  God  fashion  an  immortal  soul.” 

THE  KING’S  PLAN. 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  a  king  who  took 
great  delight  in  teaching  his  people  good  hab¬ 
its.  One  night  he  put  a  large  stone  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  near  his  palace,  and  then 
watched  to  see  what  the  people  who  passed 
that  way  would  do. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  sturdy  old  farmer, 
named  Peter,  came  along  with  his  heavy  ox 
cart  loaded  with  com.  ‘  ‘  Oh !  these  lazy  peo¬ 
ple,  ’  ’  he  cried,  driving  his  oxen  to  one  side 
of  the  road.  ‘  ‘  Here  is  this  big  stone  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  nobody  will  take 
the  trouble  to  move  it.  ’  ’  And  he  went  on  his 
way  scolding  about  the  laziness  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  but  never  thinking  of  touching  the  stone 
himself. 

Then  came  a  young  soldier,  singing  a  merry 
song  as  he  walked  along.  A  gay  feather  was 
stuck  in  his  hat,  and  a  big  sword  hung  at  his 
side ;  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  great  stories 
of  what  he  had  done  in  the  war.  He  held  his 
head  so  high  that  he  did  not  see  the  stone,  but 
stumbled  over  it  and  fell  flat  in  the  dust.  This 
put  an  end  to  his  merry  song ;  and  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet  he  began  to  storm  at  the  country 
people.  ‘‘Silly  drones!”  he  said,  ‘‘to  have  no 
more  sense  than  to  leave  a  stone  like  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  road !  ’  ’  Then  he  passed  on, 
but  did  not  sing  any  more. 

An  hour  later  there  came  down  the  road  six 
merchants  with  their  goods  on  pack  horses, 
going  to  the  fair  that  was  to  be  held  near  the 
village.  When  they  reached  the  stone  the  road 
was  so  narrow  that  they  could  hardly  drive 
their  horses  between  it  and  the  wall.  ‘‘Did 
you  ever  see  the  like?”  they  said.  ‘‘There  is 
that  big  stone  in  the  road,  and  not  a  man  in 
all  the  country  but  that  is  too  lazy  to  move  it !  ” 

And  so  the  stone  lay  for  three  weeks;  it  was 
in  everybody’s  way,  and  yet  everybody  left  it 
for  somebody  else  to  move.  Then  the  king 
sent  word  to  all  his  people  to  meet  together 
on  a  certain  day  near  his  palace,  as  he  had 
something  to  tell  them.  The  day  came,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  men  and  women  gathered  in  the 
road. 

Old  Peter,  the  farmer,  was  there,  and  so 
were  the  merchants  and  the  young  soldier. 

‘  ‘  I  hope  the  king  will  not  find  out  what  a  lazy 
set  of  people  he  has  around  him,  ’  ’  said  Peter. 

And  then  the  sound  of  the  horn  was  heard, 
and  the  king  was  seen  coming  towards  them. 
He  rode  up  to  the  stone,  got  down  from  his 
horse,  and  said: 

‘‘My  friends,  it  was  I  who  put  this  stone 
here  three  weeks  ago.  It  has  been  seen  by 
every  one  of  you ;  and  yet  every  one  has  left  it 
just  where  it  was,  and  scolded  his  neighbor 
for  not  moving  it  out  of  the  way.  ’  ’ 

Then  he  stooped  down  and  rolled  the  stone 
over.  Underneath  the  stone  was  a  round  hol¬ 
low  place,  in  which  was  a  small  iron  box.  The 
king  held  up  the  box  so  that  all  the  people 
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might  see  what  was  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper  fastened  to  it.  These  were  the  words; 
‘For  him  who  lifts  the  stone.  ”  He  opened  the 
box,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  out  of  it  fell  a 
beantifnl  gold  ring  and  twenty  bright  gold 
coins. 

Then  every  one  wished  that  he  hr  1  only 
thought  of  moving  the  stone  instead  of  going 
aronnd  it  and  finding  fault  with  his  neighbor. 
There  are  manj’  people  still  who  lose  prizes 
because  they  think  it  easier  to  find  fault  than 
to  do  the  work  which  lies  before  them. — The 
Watch  man. 

BOB'S  TRUST. 

The  “blue  line”  street  car  stopped  at  the 
comer,  and  an  auxions-looking  young  woman 
put  a  small  boy  inside.  ‘‘Now,  Bob,”  she  said, 
as  she  hurried  out  to  the  platform  again, 
‘‘don’t  lose  that  note  I  gave  you ;  don’t  take 
it  out  of  your  pocket  at  all.  ’  ’ 

‘‘No’m,  ”  said  the  little  man,  looking  wist¬ 
fully  after  his  mother  as  the  conductor  pulled 
the  strap,  the  driver  unscrewed  the  brake,  and 
the  horses,  shaking  their  bells,  trotted  off  with 
the  car. 

‘‘"VSTiat’s  your  name.  Bob?”  asked  a  mis¬ 
chievous-looking  young  man  sitting  beside  him. 

‘  ‘  Robert  Cullen  Deems,  ’  ’  he  answered. 

‘‘Where  are  you  going?” 

‘‘To  my  grandma’s.” 

‘  ‘  Let  me  see  that  note  in  your  pocket.  ’  ’ 

The  look  of  innocent  surprise  in  the  round 
face  ought  to  have  shamed  the  boy’s  tormen¬ 
tor,  but  he  only  said  again,  ‘  ‘  Let  me  see  it.  ’  ’ 

‘‘I  tan’t, ”  said  Robert  Cullen  Deems. 

‘‘See  here,  if  you  don’t  I’ll  scare  the  horses 
and  make  them  ran  away.  ’  ’ 

The  little  boy  cast  an  apprehensive  look  at 
the  belled  horses  and  shook  his  head. 

‘■‘Here,  Bob,  I’ll  give  you  this  peach  if  you’ll 
pull  that  note  half-way  out  of  your  pocket.” 

The  boy  did  not  reply,  but  some  of  the  older 
people  looked  angry. 

‘‘I  say,  chum,  I’ll  give  you  this  whole  bag  of 
peaches  if  you  will  just  show  me  the  comer 
of  the  note,  ’  ’  said  the  tempter. 

The  child  turned  away  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  hear  any  more,  but  the  young  man  opened 
the  bag  and  held  it  just  where  he  could  see 
and  smell  the  luscious  fruit.  A  look  of  dis¬ 
tress  came  into  the  boy’s  face ;  I  believe  Bob 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself,  and  when  a  man 
left  his  seat  at  the  other  end  to  get  off  the 
car,  the  little  boy  slid  quickly  down,  left  the 
temptation  behind  and  climbed  into  the  vacant 
place.  A  pair  of  prettily  gloved  hands  began 
almost  unconsciously  to  clap,  and  then  every¬ 
body  clapped  and  applauded  until  it  might  have 
alarmed  Bob  if  a  young  lady  sitting  by  had 
not  slipped  her  arm  around  him  and  said,  ‘  ‘  Tell 
your  mamma  that  we  all  congratulate  her  upon 
having  a  little  man  strong  enough  to  resist 
temptation  and  wise  enough  to  ran  away  from 
it.” — From ‘‘Wee  Willie  Winkie. ” 

The  following  are  true  copies  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  in  regard  to  the  purchase  for  school  use  of 
books  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  In 
each  case,  however,  the  books  referred  to  were 
finally  purchased. 

Mr.  - I  have  baught  all  fables  Story 

Books  and  Novels  I  am  a  Goin  to  I  shal  see  the 
Board  aboit  it  first.  I  have  Bought  all  School 
Books  Requiard  I  am  Giting  tieard  of  Bying 
Novels 

yours 

Dear  Sir 

I  Can  not  Get  no  nobles  [novels]  book  for  a 
Scool  Book,  he  can  read  Out  of  his  Reeders 
and  not  Out  of  the  Fairtail  Stories  Books 
Yours  Truley 


In  matters  of  conscience,  first  thoughts  are 
best ;  in  matters  of  prudence,  the  last. 


“OIL  Ot'TEN.” 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  went  to  school  he 
was  required  to  write  essays,  deliver  orations 
and  ‘‘speak  pieces”  just  as  all  schoolboys  in 
these  modem  days,  and  his  old  playmates  still 
delight  to  relate  how  ‘‘Ted”  brought  down  the 
house  by  his  method  of  rendering  that  old 
stand-by,  ‘  ‘  Marco  Bozzaris.  ’  ’ 

Everybody  knows  at  least  the  beginning  of 
the  stirring  poem : 

“  At  midnight  in  bis  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knees  in  suppliance  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  power.” 

When  young  Roosevelt’s  turn  came  to  speak, 
he  arose  with  all  confidence,  and  began ; 

“  At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 
Wben  Greece,  her  knees — ” 

Then  his  memory  failed  him,  and  he  repeated ; 

“  .  .  .  Greece,  her  knees—” 

In  vain!  His  memory  stubbornly  refused  to 
work.  Once  more  he  shouted  desperately : 

“  .  .  .  Greece,  her  knees—” 

The  old  professor  looked  over  his  spectacles 
and  encouragingly  remarked; 

‘‘Grease  her  knees  once  more,  Theodore; 
perhaps  she’ll  go  then.  ” — Christian  Endeavor 
World.  _ _ 

A  PK.VYIXG  CAXAKY. 

A  canary  that  repeats  a  part  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  that  in  the  Cree  language,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity  in  the  realm  of  natural 
history.  • 

Archdeacon  Winter  is  the  Anglican  mission¬ 
ary  in  charge  of  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Cree  Re¬ 
serve,  north  of  Prince  Albert,  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Territories.  For  some  months  a 
canary  was  kept  in  the  household  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  Every  morning  it  overheard  family 
prayers,  which  always  ended  with  the  intoning 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Cree  by  Mr.  Winter 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Indian  servants,  the  re¬ 
frain  of  ‘‘ka-ke-ka”  being  the  Cree  equivalent 
of  ‘  ‘  forever  and  ever,  ’  ’  which  was  musically 
chanted  by  the  clergyman. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  group  of  worship¬ 
ers  one  morning  to  hear  the  little  yellow  song¬ 
ster,  after  trilling  out  a  melodious  carol,  chant 
‘‘ka-ke-ka!  ka-ke-ka!”  in  wonderfully  clear 
imitation  of  the  archdeacon’s  ‘‘forever  and 
ever.  ’  ’  The  bird  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
vocal  exercise,  as  he  invariably  alternates  it 
with  his  recitatives  and  solos,  until  those  who 
live  under  the  same  roof  are  tempted  to  be  glad 
that  the  odd  little  bird-chant  prayer  will  not 
last  ‘‘ka-ke-ka” — forever  and  ever! — Sabbath- 
School  Visitor. 

A  (iOOI)  MOTHER. 

My  sweetest  memory  is  of  lying  awake  at 
night  on  my  bed  in  my  little  room,  hearing  the 
voice  of  my  dear  mother,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  had  never  a  night  without  pain,  and 
never  a  night  with  two  hours’  unbroken  sleep, 
and  through  all  that  quarter  of  a  century  this 
light  shone,  till  it  brought  everlasting  day. 
My  earliest  and  tenderest  memory  is  lying 
awake  and  hearing  her,  not  singing  but  trying 
to  forget  her  pains  by  reading  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  with  all  the  house,  as  she  thought, 
sleeping  around  her,  though  I  was  awake.  And 
I  can  hear  her  in  her  woman’s  voice — and  all 
memories  hover  over  it,  for  the  sweetest  voice 
that  can  fall  on  a  man’s  ear  is  that  of  his 
mother.  ‘‘Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil.  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me !  ’  ’ 
Sweet  mother.  May  your  child  rise  up  some 
day  and  bear  a  like  testimony  for  yon!. — John 
McNeill.  . _ 

To  address  men  well,  they  must  be  loved 
much. — A  Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Dr.  N. 
B.  Remick. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

PUSSY  WILLOW. 

The  brook  is  trimmed  with  melting  snow. 
The  maple  sap  is  running. 

And  on  the  highest  elm  a  crow 
His  coal  black  wings  is  sunning. 

A  close  green  bud  the  Mayflower  lies 
Upon  its  mossy  pillow ; 

And  sweet  and  low  the  south  wind  blows. 
And  through  the  brown  fields  calling  goes, 
“  Come  Pussy,  Pussy  Willow ; 

Within  your  close,  brown  wrapper  stir ; 
Come  out  and  show  your  silver  fur ; 

Come  Pussy,  Pussy  Willow.” 

Soon  red  will  bud  the  maple  trees. 

The  bluebirds  will  be  singing. 

And  yellow  tassels  in  the  breeze 
Are  from  the  poplars  swinging;  * 

And  rosy  will  the  Mayflower  be 
Upon  its  mossy  pillow ; 

But  you  must  come  the  first  of  all,— 
“Come  Pussy,”  is  the  south  wind’s  call,— 
“Come  Pussy  I  Pussy  Willow. 

A  fairy  gift  to  children  dear. 

The  downy  firstlings  of  the  year,— 

Come  Pussy  !  Pussy  Willow !” 

Anori. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR. 

I  vronder  if  you,  city  children,  know  what 
distinguished  visitor  the  country  children  are 
eagerly  looking  for  just  now.  Along  the  coun¬ 
try  roads,  the  girls  and  boys  are  walking  in 
little  flocks,  looking  this  way  and  that,  and 
talking  together  of  their  great  expectations. 
It  is  not  President  McKinley  they  are  looking 
for,  although  they  would  run  very  fast  and 
very  far  to  see  him,  but  the  papers  have  not 
announced  any  intention  on  his  part  of  passing 
this  way.  It  is  not  Admiral  Dewey  they  are 
looking  to  see  come  acro.ss  the  fields;  they 
would  be  delighted  to  have  such  a  great  hero 
for  a  visitor,  but  they  well  know  he  is  staying 
by  his  ship  away  off  at  Manila.  No,  it  is  an¬ 
other  distinguished  visitor  who  is  just  about 
due  in  the  country  districts.  Brown  eyes,  blue 
eyes,  gray  eyes  and  hazel  eyes,  all  wide  open 
and  as  bright  as  can  be,  looking  up  and  down 
the  road  and  over  the  fences,  and  up  in  the 
bare  boughs  of  the  trees.  Each  girl  and  boy 
has  ambition  to  be  the  first  to  see  this  distin¬ 
guished  comer,  and  soon  a  voice  will  call  out 
‘‘I  see  a  bluebird. ”  Then  the  children  will 
rush  into  the  school-room  and  into  their  homes 
to  tell  the  good  news. 

One  after  another  will  say,  ‘‘I  saw  a  blue¬ 
bird.  ”  The  bluebird  is  the  true  herald  of  the 
spring  time  and  the  children’s  distinguished 
visitor.  After  the  bluebird  comes  the  robin, 
and  then  the  pussy  willows  purr  in  the  gentle 
wind  as  they  stand  by  the  brook-side.  Soon 
the  little  brooks  will  go  leaping  and  laughing 
over  the  rocks,  for  spring  has  come  and  the 
icy  fetters  of  winter  have  released  nature  from 
its  bondage.  S.  T.  P. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  sriDE:RS. 

Few  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Observation 
Oar  have  ever  looked  twice  at  a  spider.  If 
not  frightened  away  by  its  presence,  like  ‘  ‘  Lit¬ 
tle  Miss  Mnffet,  ’  ’  their  first  impulse  has  been 
to  brash  it  away  or  to  crush  it  under  foot ; 
and  yet  this  despised  little  creature  is  a  most 
interesting  one  to  study.  Naturalists  have 
spent  many  hours  observing  its  curious  ways 
and  have  been  astonished  at  its  intelligence. 

The  old  nursery  rhyme  by  arousing  chil¬ 
dren’s  sympathy  for  the  unwary  fly  encourages 
their  natural  aversion  for  the  wily  spider 
without  showing  that  all  this  artful  strategy  is 
necessary  to  secure  food  for  the  numerous 
progeny  for  whom  the  mother  has  to  provide 
alone.  By  a  most  unpleasant  and  inexplicable 
instinct,  the  female  spider  devours  her  spouse 
before  settling  down  to  the  task  of  raising  her 
large  family.  After  this  terrible  act  of  can- 
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nibalism  she  becomes  the  most  devoted  aud  ex¬ 
emplary  of  mothers,  providing  nests,  ambushes 
and  hunting  stations  that  she  may  be  ready  to 
protect  and  provide  for  her  children  prop>erly. 
Some  species  build  a  regular  house  with  a  ves¬ 
tibule,  an  exit  in  the  rear,  and  a  front  door 
that  falls  back  into  its  place  by  its  own  weight 
aud  conceals  the  entrance.  In  some  museums 
we  can  see  specimens  of  these  curious  houses 
with  their  swinging  doors. 

The  distinguished  Frenchman,  Michelet,  who 
made  a  great  study  of  insects,  speaks  of  these 
nests  as  masterpieces  and  thus  describes  them : 
“At  Interlachen,  in  Switzerland,  I  have  ad¬ 
mired  their  long,  soft  tubes,  warm  in  the  in¬ 
terior  and  well  lined,  externally  disguised  with 
much  skill  by  an  artistic  pell-mell  of  small 
bits  of  leaf,  tiny  twigs  and  fragments  of  gray 
plaster,  so  as  to  melt  perfectly  into  the  color 
of  the  wall  supporting  them.  But  this  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  a  work  of  art 
which  I  have  here  at  Fontaiubleau. 

“On  the  22d  of  July,  1867,  I  discovered  in 
an  outhouse  a  very  pretty  round  basket  about 
an  inch  across,  made  of  all  kinds  of  materials, 
aud,  as  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  rain,  with¬ 
out  any  cover.  It  was  very  gracefully  sus¬ 
pended  to  a  beam  by  some  elegant  silken  threads, 
which  I  should  call  little  hands,  such  as  are 
possessed  by  the  climbing  plants.  Within, 
brooding  on  its  eggs  with  a  constant  incuba¬ 
tion,  might  be  seen  a  spider.  It  never  stirred, 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  moment  at  night,  in 
quest  of  food.  Never  was  there  any  animal 
so  timid.  At  the  gentlest  approaches  fear 
made  it  fly  and  almost  fall.  Once  when  we 
disturbed  it  a  little  abruptly,  it  was  seized 
with  such  an  excess  of  terror  that  it  did  not 
recover  for  an  entire  day.  It  sat  for  six  weeks, 
and  but  for  these  perturbations  would  have 
remained  much  longer.  ’  ’ 

Other  observers  believe  that  spiders  have 
sympathy  with  human  beings,  that  living  in 
our  houses  they  know  and  watch  us,  and  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  voice  and  sound. 

The  musical  spider  of  Pallisson  is  well  known, 
and  a  pitiful  story  is  told  of  the  musical  prodigy 
Berthune,  who  astounded  the  world  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  little  fellow’s  mar¬ 
velous  mastery  of  the  violin  at  eight  years  of 
age  was  the  result  of  the  severe  treatment  of 
his  guardians  and  teachers,  who  kept  him  in 
solitary  confinement  to  force  him  to  work  con¬ 
tinually.  But  he  had  an  unsuspected  com- 
paniou  in  a  spider,  who  having  watched  him 
from  the  corner  of  the  room  gradually  gained 
courage  to  advance  as  far  as  the  music  stand. 
From  there  it  was  easy  to  reach  the  arm  which 
held  the  bow,  where  it  would  remain  such  au 
appreciative  audience  that  the  lonely  little 
musician  was  inspired  to  renewed  effort. 

Such  a  close  sympathy  existed  between  them 
that  when  in  an  unfortunate  moment  the 
child’s  step-mother  espied  the  sensitive  crea¬ 
ture  at  its  post  and  crushed  it  with  her  slipper, 
the  little  fellow  fainted  and  after  a  three 
months’  illness  died  broken-hearted. 

Fortunately  there  is  seldom  need  for  forming 
such  a  tie  as  this,  but  if,  instead  of  turning 
away  with  unreasoning  aversion,  we  should 
watch  these  unassuming  little  grey  and  brown 
neighbors  in  our  houses  and  fields,  we  might 
learn  many  interesting  things  about  them,  and 
we  hope  that  our  yonug  fellow  travelers  will 
some  day  have  something  to  tell  us  about 
spiders  that  they  have  found  out  by  their  own 
observation. 

When  on  a  visit  to  this  country  Dean  Stanley 
called  one  day  upon  Bishop  Smith,  and  on  en¬ 
tering  the  Bishop’s  study  very  naturally  turned 
toward  a  particularly  large  and  inviting  easy 
chair,  which  stood  before  the  fire.  As  the 
Dean  was  about  to  seat  himself,  however,  his 
host  exclaimed:  “Don’t  take  that  chair,  Stan¬ 
ley;  that's  the  cat’s  chair!’’ 


A  BOYS’  CITY. 

M.  B.  Thrasher. 

The  desire  to  “play  house”  is  founded  strong 
in  the  heart  of  every  boy,  and  whether  it  be  in 
the  very  freely  ventilated  structure  which  the 
country  boys  build  by  roofing  over  the  comer 
of  a  rail  fence,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  attic 
chamber  or  the  close  back  yard  with  which 
the  boy  who  lives  in  the  city  must  content 
himself,  the  house  building  instinct  is  quite 
sure  to  assert  itself.  Think  then  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  a  hundred  boys  can  derive  from  a 
whole  city  of  play  houses,  a  city  which  has  its 
City  Hall  and  natural  history  rooms,  its 
Mayor,  who  is  elected  by  the  boy  voters,  its 
Chief  of  Police,  and  patrolmen  who  preserve 
order,  its  Judge  and  jury,  its  court,  with 
lawyers  and  witnesses,  and  alas!  accused  citi¬ 
zens  who  must  sometimes  hear  themselves 
sentenced  and  meet  punishment. 

Such  a  city  as  this  is  Cottage  Row,  situated 
on  the  playground  of  the  Farm  School,  on 
Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Island  is  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  only 
a  mile  from  the  main  land,  and  has  an  area  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres.  The  Farm 
School  owns  the  whole  island  and  has  been 
located  there  ever  since  early  in  this  century. 
The  school  is  a  home  training  school  for  boys, 
and  contains  a  hundred  pupils.  The  boys  not 
only  study,  but  work  on  the  farm,  about  the 
buildings,  and  in  shops  in  which  they  learn 
various  trades. 

The  origin  of  the  Cottage  Row  settlement 
was  quite  by  accident.  In  the  spring  of  1888 
the  boys  were  given  a  number  of  pieces  of  old 
ticking,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  might 
build  tents  with  them.  This  was  done,  and 
all  through  the  summer  of  that  year  there  was 
no  part  of  the  playground  which  was  so  popu¬ 
lar  as  that  where  the  tents  were  pitched.  When 
the  cold  weather  of  fall  came  on  the  boys 
were  so  unwilling  to  give  up  their  play  houses 
that  they  asked  for  pieces  of  boards  to 
strengthen  them  and  make  them  habitable  as 
long  as  possible.  The  next  spring  the  interest 
was  renewed,  and  more  ambitious  structures 
were  built.  This  experiment  was  so  successful 
that  material  of  a  more  substantial  nature  was 
given  out,  a  permanent  location  was  settled 
upon,  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  where,  from  beneath  some  beautiful 
trees,  the  ocean  steamers  can  be  seen  going  in 
and  out  the  Harbor,  while  hundreds  of  yachts 
flutter  to  and  from  their  anchorage  beneath 
historic  Dorchester  Heights. 

It  was  decided  to  build  all  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  a  long  street  and  to  call  the  city  Cottage 
Row.  The  number  of  cottages  was  finally  lim¬ 
ited  to  twelve.  Some  of  the  boys  own  a  whole 
cottage,  others  club  together  and  buy  a  cottage 
together,  each  owning  so  many  shares.  The 
value  of  all  property  is  fixed  by  an  assessor 
who  is  elected  by  the  citizens.  He  also  ap¬ 
praises  all  improvements  upon  the  property. 
Some  of  the  cottages  are  much  larger  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed  and  the  taste  with  which  they  are 
decorated  of  course  depends  very  largely  on  the 
ingenuity  and  ability  of  the  owners.  Many 
are  very  prettily  furnished  with  pictures,  cur¬ 
tains,  and  enough  furniture  so  that  the  young 
owners  can  not  only  enjoy  spending  their 
spare  time  in  them,  but  are  able  to  hospitably 
entertain  their  friends. 

The  Cottage  Row  elections  are  held  every 
three  months.  The  Mayor  is  the  principal  offi¬ 
cer.  He  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  has  a  general  oversight  over  all  mat¬ 
ters  which  pertain  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 
The  Board  of  Aldermen  act  as  the  Mayor’s 
advisors  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  takes 
the  place  of  the  Mayor  if  he  is  absent.  The 


Mayor  appoints  the  clerk  of  the  city  govem- 
jnent  and  the  curators  of  the  Natural  History 
society. 

A  building  six  feet  by  ten  was  erected  for  a 
City  Hall.  The  Clerk’s  office  is  in  this  build¬ 
ing.  He  keeps  an  account  of  all  transactions 
of  shares  in  the  cottages,  issues  certificates  and 
deeds,  and  reports  the  meetings  of  the  citizens 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  The  several 
meetings  of  the  city  government  are  held  in 
the  City  Hall,  but  as  this  is  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  voters,  the  caucuses 
and  elections  are  held  in  the  school-room.  The 
largest  building  along  the  “Row”  is  Audubon 
Hall,  erected  to  supply  the  natural  history 
specimens  with  a  home.  The  society  owns 
white  mice,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  doves,  a 
white  Angora  goat  and  a  monkey.  These  are 
provided  with  cages  in  Audubon  Hall,  and 
cared  for  by  regularly  appointed  curators. 

One  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
government  is  the  Judge,  who  is  elected  by  the 
citizens  and  holds  office  during  good  behavior. 
The  Chief  of  Police  appoints  two  patrolmen 
and  two  detectives.  They  have  entire  charge 
of  keeping  order  upon  the  playground.  All 
complaints  are  made  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 
He  investigates  each  case  and  if  he  thinks 
necessary  applies  to  the  Judge  for  a  warrant. 

This  being  issued  he  makes  the  arrest,  and 
then  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  the  court. 
The  trials  are  always  very  interesting.  Each 
side  will  be  represented  by  one  or  two  lawyers 
and  often  a  considerable  number  of  witnesses 
will  be  examined.  The  jury  decides  the  ver¬ 
dict,  and  if  the  prisoner  is  found  guilty  the 
judge  passes  sentence.  This  is  usually  a  re¬ 
striction  of  some  of  the  privileges  of  Cottage 
Row.  Sometimes  a  boy  will  be  forbidden  to 
go  to  his  cottage  for  a  week ;  a  very  severe 
sentence  has  been  a  month’s  banishment. 

The  Street  Commissioner,  who  is  also  elected 
by  the  citizens,  has  charge  of  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Cottage  Row.  The  city  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  and  a  neatly  painted  waste 
barrel  is  placed  in  each  ward  to  receive  rub¬ 
bish.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  empty 
the  barrel  when  his  turn  comes  to  do  so.  The 
Street  Commissioner  sees  that  he  does  it,  and 
if  not  has  him  arrested  and  fined.  All  citizens 
share  alike  in  this  duty  and  the  holding  of 
office  does  not  exempt  any  one. 

The  ballots  which  the  citizens  use  for  their 
elections  are  precisely  the  same  in  form  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State.  These, 
as  well  as  the  letter  heads,  envelopes,  certifi" 
cates  and  other  stationery  used  by  the  members 
of  the  City  Govenuneut,  are  printed  by  the 
boys  themselves. 

The  life  of  the  Cottage  Row  settlement,  now 
ten  years,  in  which  one  class  of  boys  after  an¬ 
other  has  owned  the  cottages  and  filled  the 
offices,  shows  that  this  is  not  only  the  most 
fascinating  play  which  the  boys  can  have,  but 
the  benefit  of  the  drill  is  very  great.  The  boys 
not  only  learn  the  value  and  management  of 
property,  but  they  become  more  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship 
than  many  adult  voters  ever  become. — The  In¬ 
terior. 

8tranf;e  Vocation  for  a  Woman. 

The  only  woman  monk  in  the  world  is  the 
Swami  Abhayananda.  Bom  in  Paris  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  that  pointed  to  the  life  of  ease  that 
wealth  can  give,  from  her  early  girlhood  she 
tended  toward  the  occult.  The  World’s  Fair 
drew  her  to  America,  where  for  a  time  there 
was  more  promise  for  the  views  she  held.  But, 
as  she  says,  in  the  reaction  after  the  Parliament 
of  Religions,  there  was  a  dwindling  of  her 
band  of  followers  that  was  astonishing  to  her. 
She  was  ordained  a  monk  of  his  own  order  by 
the  Swami  Vive  kananda  and  the  vows  she 
took  were  of  poverty,  chastity  and  devotion. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  vital  importance  of  prayer  enforced  by 
the  example  and  precepts  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ  was  the  special  topic  of 
the  Tuesday  meeting.  Some  loved  and  valued 
members  of  the  Board,  who  were  prostrated 
by  illness  and  sore  bereavement,  were  tenderly 
remembered,  and  prayer  was  requested  for  the 
conversion  of  a  pupil  in  Utah,  whose  father  has 
forbidden  him  to  enter  the  mission  chapel  and 
who  is  studying  the  catechism  for  a  Bible. 
His  grandmother  told  the  teacher  that  ‘  ‘  if  his 
father  knew  this  he  would  take  the  roof  off 
the  house.  ’  ’  The  cheering  presence  of  friends 
from  Syracuse  and  from  Minneapolis  gave  zest 
to  a  long  morning  session  and  various  matters 
of  business  were  discussed. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland,  who  for  years  has 
been  “holding  the  fort’’  at  Hoonah,  rejoices  in 
the  arrival  of  our  new  missionaries,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Carr.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  fol¬ 
lowed  their  coming;  eleven  natives  have  been 
hopefully  converted  and  young  converts  are 
witnessing  for  Christ. 

“The  repeated  pleas  of  the  natives  of  St. 
Lawrence  Island  in  the  frozen  seas  for  a  ‘God 
and  man,  ’  (missionary)  their  delight  at  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Gambell  and  his  wife,  their 
sorrowful  premonitions  at  parting  that  they 
should  never  see  their  beloved  friends  again — 
which  premonitions  the  sequel  verified — are 
facts  which  will  readily  be  recalled,’’  Mr, 
Doty,  who  entered  into  the  breach,  will  return 
in  the  spring  to  resume  his  seminary  course 
Dr.  Frank  Gambell,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
drowned  missionary,  who  holds  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Government  physician  at  Unalaklik 
having  stopped  on  one  voyage  at  St,  Lawrence 
Island,  was  so  moved  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  missionary 
and  will  return  in  the  spring  to  take  up  the 
work.  The  touching  letter  written  by  Dr, 
Gambell  to  his  mother  after  his  visit  to  the 
island  and  decision  to  return  is  given  in  full 
in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  for  January.  In 
it  he  says; 

“We  were  on  the  island  over  twelve  hours. 
It  was  the  saddest  day  that  I  have  had.  When 
the  natives  came  off  to  the  boat,  they  soon 


El'r  is  Human y 

Blit  to  err  all  the  time  is  erim- 
inal  or  idiotie.  Don't  continue  the 
mistake  of  neglecting  your  blood. 
Take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  now. 
It  will  7nake  pure,  live  blood,  and 
put  you  in  good  health. 

All  Gone— “Had  no  appetite  or  strength,  could 
not  sleep  or  get  rested,  was  completely  run  down. 
Two  bottles  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cured  the  tired 
feeling  and  I  do  my  own  work.”  Mas.  A.  Dick, 
Millville,  N.  J, 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  His;  the  non-lrrltatlng  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  ,  . 


learned  that  I  was  Vene’s  brother.  They  knew 
before  that  they  would  never  see  Vene  and 
Nellie  again,  as  some  whalers  had  brought  the 
news  of  their  death.  They  soon  gathered 
around  me  and  took  my  hands  in  theirs  and 
looking  up  into  my  face,  with  more  tenderness 
than  I  have  heard  from  white  lips,  they  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again,  ‘Mis-ter  Gam-bell, 
Mis-ter  Gam-bell  gooti  man.  ’  They  seemed 
to  love  to  say  his  name  over  and  over  again ; 
even  while  walking  along  the  path  I  would 
hear  them  sav,  ‘  Mis-ter  Gam-bell,  good  man.  ’ 
One  boy  on  tKe  ship  said  to  me,  ‘I  feel  sorry, 
it  make  me  feel  bad.  ’  Another  one,  pointing 
towards  heaven,  said, ‘Mr.  Gambell  pow’( gone). 
They  asked  me  over  and  over  again  if  I  would 
not  stay  with  them.  I  would  say,  ‘No,  I  go  on 
ship,  Mr.  Doty  stop.  ’  Then  they  would  wait  a 
little  while  and  say,  ‘Yon  stay?’  They  could 
not  understand  why  I  should  leave  them.  When 
went  into  the  house  and  saw  the  dining¬ 
room,  the  two  plates  and  two  napkins  and  the 
other  dishes  with  one  edge  of  the  table  cloth 
turned  up  and  thrown  over  them,  just  as  if 
they  had  left  it  the  day  before,  and  saw  the 
high  chair  which  Vene  had  made  standing  by 
the  window,  and  then  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  saw  the  cradle  and  familiar  pictures 
here  and  there,  I  could  not  help  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  my  grief.  Everything  was  neat  and 
clean.  The  bed  in  the  bed-room  was  made  and 
the  whole  house  was  in  order.  Nothing  had 
been  touched  since  they  left  it.  There  was  no 
one  on  the  island  except  the  natives.  The 
native  for  whom  Vene  built  a  house — Shulock — 
has  taken  a  long  step  toward  civilization.  He 
is  trusted  by  the  whites  as  well  as  by  the 
natives.  Last  year  Dr.  Jackson  left  some  trade 
goods  with  Shulock  to  trade  for  boots.  When 
the  traders  came  they  told  him  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son  would  not  come  and  they  wanted  his  boots, 
but  he  would  not  believe  them  and  kept  all  Dr. 
Jackson’s  trade  as  well  as  the  trade  for  Vene. 
He  would  not  dispose  of  that  although  he  could 
have  gotten  a  good  price  for  it.  The  whale 
bone  is  very  nice  and  I  know  how  badly  the 
traders  must  have  wanted  it.  That  is  better 
than  civilized  white  men  would  do.  It  sur¬ 
prised  me  to  see  what  three  years  had  done  for 
one  man.  Some  of  the  boys  could  talk  very 
good  English  and  were  used  as  interpreters  on 
the  ships.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  very 
bright  looking  children.  I  gathered  together 
some  personal  effects  and  packed  them  in  a 
trunk,  which  I  am  sending  to  you.  I  had 
Vene’s  worn  Bible  put  aside  to  pack,  but  in 
the  hurry  forgot  to  put  it  in  the  trunk.  When 
I  came  to  go  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  as  I 
passed  out  and  among  those  standing  at  the 
door,  they  jiointed  at  the  old  Book  and  talked 
in  low  tones  to  one  another.  I  asked  them  if 
they  knew  what  it  was,  and  they  said  they 
did.  Then  I  could  hear  them  repeat,  ‘Mr. 
Gambell,  Mr.  Gambell,  good  man.  ’  They  said 
‘Good-bye’  in  answer  to  me.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  hear  them  sing  but  did  not  have  time. 
I  hope  the  news  that  I  am  to  take  this  place 
next  year  will  not  be  painful  to  you.  I  feel 
that  I  should  go  there  and  help  them.  They 
need  some  one  to  live  right  in  their  midst.  Do 
yon  wonder  at  my  wanting  to  go  to  carry  on 
the  work  so  well  begun?  It  may  be  that  my 
work  is  elsewhere,  but  if  that  is  the  case  the 
Lord  will  let  me  know.  As  far  as  personal 
comfort  is  concerned  I  would  rather  stay  at 
Unalaklik,  but  other  doctors  will  take  up  that 
work.  ’  ’ 

Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Scribner’s  Magazine 
says  of  our  Kendall  students  and  the  other  In¬ 
dian  soldiers  in  his  regiment : 

“One  of  the  gamest  fighters  and  best  soldiers 
in  the  regiment  was  Pollock,  a  full-blooded 
Pawnee.  He  had  been  educated  like  most  of 
the  other  Indians  at  one  of  those  admirable 
Indian  schools  which  have  added  so  much  to 
the  total  of  the  small  credit  account  with  which 
the  white  race  balances  the  very  unpleasant 
debit  account  of  its  dealings  with  the  red. 
I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  came  across  a  man 
with  a  really  sweeter  nature  than  another 


Cherokee  named  Holderman.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  soldier,  a  half-breed,  and  came  of  a 
soldier  stock  on  both  sides  and  through  both 
races.  Two  of  the  young  Cherokee  recruits 
came  to  me  with  a  kindly  letter  from  one  of 
the  ladies  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  Henry 
Kendall  College,  from  which  they  were  about 
to  gi^uate.  She  and  I  had  known  one  an¬ 
other  in  connection  with  Governmental  and 
philanthropic  work  on  the  reservations,  and 
she  wrote  to  commend  the  two  boys  to  my  at¬ 
tention.  One  was  on  the  academy  football 
team,  and  the  other  in  the  Glee  Club.  Both 
were  fine  young  fellows.  The  football  player 
now  lies  buried  with  the  other  dead  who  fell 
in  the  fight  at  San  Juan.  The  singer  was 
brought  to  death’s  door  by  fever,  but  recovered 
and  came  back  to  his  home.  There  were  other 
Indians  of  much  wilder  type,  but  their  wild¬ 
ness  was  precisely  like  that  of  the  cow-boys 
with  whom  they  associated.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Alice  Robertson  writes  further  of  the 
Kendall  V olunteers : 

“In  Troop  L  were  three  of  our  students — one 
Creek,  one  Cherokee  and  one  white.  Troop  L 
was  the  company  commanded  by  the  fearless 
Capron.  Our  Creek  boy  was  bugler  for  that 
troop,  and  sounded  the  first  charge  of  the 
war.  He  had  his  trumpet  shot  away  and  was 
wounded  in  that  first  fight  at  La  Quasina.  The 
Cherokee  was  instantly  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell  in  the  charge  at  San  Juan.  The 
white  boy  came  home  gaunt  and  fever-stricken. 
Kendall  students  have  enlisted  in  other  regi¬ 
ments;  some  have  gone  South  and  some  West 
in  the  army  of  occupation.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Crawford,  our  Bible  teacher  at  Hind¬ 
man,  Kentucky,  writes  after  an  attack  of  grip: 

‘  One  of  the  first  things  to  rouse  me  to  new  life 
came  as  I  was  going  up  Cone  Branch  to  visit  a 
Sunday-school  scholar.  On  the  way  I  met  a 
line  of  Mormon  apostles  filing  along  over  fences. 
They  looked  very  glum  at  me.  The  mother  of 
two  of  my  brightest  little  girls  has  lately  joined 
the  Mormons  and  has  been  baptized  for  her 
dead  husband.’’  At  a  preaching  service,  when 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  any  who  wished 
to  confess  Christ  to  come  forward,  two  of  Miss 
Crawford’s  young  pupils  responded  and  she 
believes  them  to  be  in  earnest.  This  repaid 
her  for  any  hard  thing  she  had  passed  through, 
and  she  also  felt  encouraged  by  the  increased 
regularity  of  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school 
and  children’s  meetings.  Among  the  trying 
things  she  thus  describes  her  experience  on 
the  way  to  an  evening  meeting  shortly  after 
her  recovery:  “We  tried! to  cross  Main  Creek 
on  a  slippery  rail.  It  was  after  dark  and  just 
as  I  thought  I  was  across,  in  I  went — into  a 
deep  place,  but  where  there  were  no  rocks.  If 
you  can,  imagine  me  trying  to  hurry  home  for 
a  mile,  with  skirts  heavy  and  frozen.  I  never 
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experienced  anything  like  it !  But  a  good  fire 
and  hot  water  made  me  all  right,  so  I  was  out 
again  next  day.  What  would  I  have  done 
without  the  warm  clothes  sent  so  kindly  to  me 
in  the  trunk.  1  cannot  express  my  thanks  for 
everything.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Partridge,  reviewing  the  work  of  three 
years  in  Clear  Creek,  West  Virginia,  notes  that 
there  are  now  seven  schools  which  have  grown 
directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  small  one  first 
opened,  and  also  there  is  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  study  the  Word  of  God  faith¬ 
fully  :  “At  our  third  anniversary  it  was  quite 
stirring  to  hear  some  of  the  people  tell  of  the 
changes  in  the  community  wrought  by  the  study 
of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  true  that  many  lives  and 
many  homes  have  been  made  better  thereby.  ’  ’ 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  women  were 
present  at  the  weekly  meeting  the  bright  morn¬ 
ing  of  March  5th.  Letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  seemed  to  have  showered  down,  for 
each  foreign  Secretary  had  something  she 
wanted  to  share,  and  Mrs.  Denny,  whose  corre¬ 
spondence  is  with  South  China,  had  a  real  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches. 

Japan  came  first  as  Mrs.  Riesch  read  a  fresh 
letter  from  Mrs.  David  Thompson  of  Tokyo. 
She  was  glad  of  the  exercises  and  entertain¬ 
ments  at  Christmas  time,  for  she  felt  that 
through  them  the  children  learned  something 
of  Christian  truth.  She  told  of  a  visit  from 
Miss  Bigelow  and  Miss  Palmer  of  Yamaguchi, 
saying  that  they  were  not  only  finely  qualified 
and  consecrated,  but  so  congenial  to  each  other 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  their  work. 
The  isolation  of  their  station  makes  this  the 
more  important,  for  when  missionaries  are  sur¬ 
rounded  only  by  natives  the  strain  is  greater 
and  they  feel  more  the  need  of  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  visit  to  Japan  had 
made  quite  a  stir  and  there  were  receptions 
and  f.'tes  for  him.  On  his  favorite  subject  of 
a  quadruple  alliance  he  spoke  fiuently  and  in¬ 
telligently,  but  he  seemed  to  leave  out  of  ac¬ 
count  the  strong  element  of  religious  freedom. 

Mrs.  Thompson  spoke  of  seeing  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  often,  whom  we  all  remember  so  pleas¬ 
antly  as  being  here  last  year,  and  also  referred 
to  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
missionaries  who  was  burned  in  her  house, 
her  husband  and  child  escaping  with  injuries. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  full  of 
vivid  experiences  from  Dr.  Harris  of  Tripoli, 
Syria : 

“The  Moslem  feast  of  Ramazan  is  almost 
over  then  the  sick,  made  so  by  the  days  of 
fasting  and  nights  of  feasting,  will  come  to  us. 
The  suffering  towards  the  end  of  the  month  is 
not  so  bad  in  the  short  days  in  winter  as  it  is 
in  the  mid-summer. 

‘  ‘  We  have  only  one  newspaper  here  in  Tripoli, 
that  is  run  by  a  Moslem,  and  it  is  anti-Chris¬ 
tian — never  prints  anything  that  savors  of 
praise  of  a  foreigner,  so  the  following  transla¬ 
tion  of  an  article  printed  may  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting  : 

“  ‘A  visit  to  the  Learned  and  Renowned 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Ira  Harris  of  America. 

‘  ‘  ‘  Last  Friday  I  made  a  visit  to  the  hospital 
of  the  above  mentioned  doctor.  I  found  many, 
many  persons  old  and  young,  representing  many 
religions  and  coming  from  many  cities  and 
villages,  all  ill  with  various  diseases,  and  every 
one  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  doctor  for  the 
abundance  of  his  kindness  and  skill.  I  saw 
many  operations,  the  nature  of  which  made 
me  thank  God  for  his  goodness  to  the  children 
of  men.  I  will  make  mention  of  the  operation 
I  saw.  A  girl  seventeen  years  of  age  for  many 
years  had  been  afflicted  with  scrofulous  disease 
in  her  neck ;  so  bad  was  it,  it  was  feared  it 
would  take  away  the  tenderness  of  her  youth. 
The  doctor  began  the  operation  with  wonderful 
skill  and  sagacity,  and  it  did  not  take  more 
than  a  few  moments  to  remove  all  the  diseased 
glands  from  her  neck ;  they  numbered  seven  in 
all,  of  different  sizes.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
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the  girl  when  she  came  from  uuder  the  effects 
of  the  auipsthetic,  and  kuew  that  all  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  removed  and  she  would  get  well. 
She  then  thanked  God  for  sending  such  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  cure  her.  When  I  saw  all  these  things  I 
thought  to  myself,  it  is  surely  the  goodness  of 
God  is  with  this  mau  and  I  call  upon  all  the 
attributes  of  humanity  to  help  aud  thank  him 
for  his  goodness  to  all  those  poor  people.  We 
must  mention  that  the  doctor  treats  the  poor 
and  gives  to  them  the  necessary  medicine  with¬ 
out  charge,  aud  we  may  say  may  God  increase 
those  that  are  like  him,  and  may  he  (Moham¬ 
med)  give  him  all  that  is  good.  Also  we  must 
offer  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  seirs’ices  done 
to  the  natives  of  this  country.  ’ 

“It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  Arabic  so  as 
to  give  just  the  right  meaniug.  Arabic  is  a 
rich  lanngage,  no  end  of  words  to  use  in  the 
way  of  compliments.  ’  ’ 

Another  Syria  letter  which  received  a  warm 
welcome  was  read  by  Mrs.  Schauffler  from  our 
Board  member,  Mrs.  George  Wood,  who  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Sidou  for  her  own 
pleasure — and  evidently  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  many  others  as  well.  She  is  very 
happy  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Ford  in  Sidon.  His 
aged  mother  makes  a  delightful  atmosphere  of 
peace  about  her,  and  Mrs.  Wood  approves 
heartily  of  Mr  Ford  aud  his  work  and  the 
wide  influence  for  good  he  exerts  through  the 
region.  Alternate  classes  come  to  Mrs.  W’ood 
every  day  and  she  teaches  them  in  English, 
then  she  visits  the  Orphanage  regularly  and 
has  undertaken  the  weekly  darning  for  the 
boys,  twenty-five  in  number,  which  is  uo  sine¬ 
cure  when  one  realizes  the  size  of  the  rents  in 
their  garments !  The  repeated  efforts  to  bore 
an  artesian  well  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful, 
but  Mr.  Ford  has  hopes  for  his  industrial  work. 
Sidon  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  city,  and 
Mrs.  Wood  revels  in  the  big  flower  gardens ; 
she  is  well  and  finds  herself  able  to  do  more 
than  when  at  home. 

Miss  Lobenstiue,  who  was  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  candidates  here  last  spring  and  later 
went  out  to  China  with  her  brother,  wrote 
fully  of  her  experiences  since  then,  describing 
Nanking  and  telling  how  her  sympathies  were 
drawn  out  toward  the  concealed  young  bride 
whom  she  saw  being  carried  in  a  bridal  chair 
by  two  men,  with  no  other  attendants,  to  the 
home  of  the  bridegroom.  “Well,  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  I  am  an  American,  ’  ’  had  become  her  pet 
phrase,  to  the  great  amusement  of  her  com¬ 
panions. 

Dr.  Beebe  has  been  called  to  visit  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  only  son  of  this 
famous  man  died,  and  when  another  was  bom 
!  they  determined  to  avert  such  a  fate  by  con¬ 
cealing  his  sex,  so  the  boy  is  always  spoken  of 
as  a  daughter.  Li  Hung  Chang  seemed  very 
skeptical  of  the  doctor’s  power  at  first,  but 


when  he  offered  to  withdraw  he  begged  him 
to  stay  and  cure  his  child.  There  seems  to  be 
a  strong  under-current  of  excitement  in  China, 
aud  some  say  that  the  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  eve  will  be  repeated,  but  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  strong  faith  in  God  and  do  not  fear 
these  rumors. 

Religions  interest  in  Korea  is  spreading. 
Miss  Parsons,  who  has  a  cousin  there  reported , 
that  Mr.  Whittemore  of  Pyeng  Yang  had  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  baptism  of  thirty  converts,  and  the 
changing  of  an  old  Buddhist  temple  into  a 
church.  Mrs.  Lee  had  received  three  hundred 
and  seventy  New  Year’s  calls  (how  could  she 
have  the  room  aud  the  endurance?). 

The  mission  had  decided  that  the  women 
must  do  something  toward  their  own  expenses 
if  classes  were  held  for  them,  and  they  were 
very  much  surprised  and  delighted  when 
twenty-eight  women,  representing  seventeen 
different  places,  came,  and  all  but  two  paid 
their  own  way.  The  native  church  paid  for 
these  two — one  an  old  white-haired  woman  very 
anxious  to  attend  but  with  no  money,  and  the 
other  one,  who  had  come  a  long  distance,  had 
only  heard  of  the  class  when  she  arrived  in 
Pyeng  Yang.  Nearly  all  could  read  and  they 
had  three  Bible  lessons  a  day.  Then  two 
afternoons  the  women  gave  their  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  told  of  their  own  churches,  and 
Saturday  morning  the  school  girls  went  through 
some  recitatious  and  exercises  for  them.  The 
ladies  of  the  mission  carried  on  the  classes  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  attendance,  self-sup¬ 
port  and  progress  of  the  women. 

From  Larangeiras,  Brazil,  Mrs.  Finley  writes : 
“We  move  to  Arasaju  in  January.  As  this 
place  was  my  first  missionary  home  I  am  very 
much  attached  to  the  people  and  feel  sad  over 
leaving  them,  especially  as  no  lady  worker 
will  be  left  here.  The  preparations  which  are 
being  made  for  erecting  a  new  church  build¬ 
ing  arouse  some  antagonism,  but  worship  is 
well  attended  and  some  outside  are  reading  the 
Bible.  The  interior  is  suffering  from  severe 
drought,  some  parts  of  the  State  having  had 
no  rain  for  three  years.  We  hear  that  this 
town  has  sent  for  some  monks  to  come  aud 
hold  a  ‘Santa  Missao’  to  bring  rain.  ’’ 

_  S.  R.  D. 

Every  “to-morrow”  has  two  handles.  We 
can  take  hold  of  it  by  the  handle  of  anxiety 
or  by  the  handle  of  faith. 

Do  not  think  so  much  of  yourself  as  to  forget 
the  claims  that  others  have  upon  you,  and  do 
not  think  so  much  of  your  duties  to  others  as 
to  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  your  own  soul. 

In  addres8ln|i|^  advertisers  patronizinfr  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eonfer  a  favor  upon  tne  publishers 
If  they  will  ill  every  possible  ca»e  i^lve  credit  by 
referrluii'  to  THE  EVANGELlsiT. 
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The  King’s  Daughters’ 
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48  Henry  Street. 


Mrs.  Jcuan  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 


THE  >EW  COOKING  CLASSES. 


Of  all  the  various  classes  we  have  started  at 
the  Settlement  none  have  aroused  so  much  in¬ 
terest  as  the  Cooking  Classes  which  we  have 
lately  opened. 

Last  spring  Miss  Huntington  invited  our 
“Little  Housekeepers”  to  come  up  once  a  week 
to  her  cooking  school,  and  they  were  delighted 
and  gained  many  helpful  suggestions  to  take 
home  with  them.  We  were  therefore  much 
pleased  this  winter  to  find  that  through  the 
kind  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  the  “House¬ 
hold  Economic  Association”  we  could  open  a 
cooking  class  in  our  own  kitchen.  This  gener¬ 
ous  Association  furnishes  the  trained  teacher 
and  pays  half  of  the  |25  which  is  the  price  of 
a  course  of  twelve  lessons,  and  the  members  of 
the  class,  which  is  open  to  all  the  women  and 
girls  of  our  different  Clubs,  pay  five  cents 
each  a  lesson  for  the  materials  used. 

White  aprons,  caps  and  sleeves  are  provided 
for  the  members  of  the  class,  and  they  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  good  housekeeping, 
how  to  take  care  of  the  stove,  the  pots  and  the 
kettles  and  to  keep  them  clean  and  bright.  At 
the  first  lesson  they  learned  how  to  boil  pota-  i 
toes  and  rice  properly  and  to  make  milk  toast,  ! 
and  at  the  second  one  the  menu  was  quite  olab- 
orate,  consisting  of  fried  and  stewed  potatoes,  I 
picked -up  codfish  and  pancakes  with  a  sugar  | 
sauce.  WTien  these  viands  were  prepared  the  j 
table  was  daintily  set  in  the  Home  Maker’s  j 
room  with  a  fresh  white  cloth  and  the  club’s  j 


pretty  china  and  a  vase  of  fiowers  in  the  centre, 
and  the  proud  cooks  sat  down  to  test  the  savory 
results  of  their  efforts,  and  most  satisfactory 
they  proved. 

After  full  enjoyment  of  the  feast  the  cooks 
were  taught  how  to  wash  the  dishes  properly 
and  put  them  back  neatly  in  the  cupboard,  to 
wash  their  dish-towels  and  to  leave  everything 
in  perfect  order ;  a  complete  object  lesson  which 
is  a  revelation  to  most  of  these  poor  women 
and  girls. 

In  connection  with  this  the  same  generous 
As.sociation  has  opened  a  house-to-house  class 
in  the  homes  for  which  they  supply  the  teacher 
entirely.  The  woman  to  whose  tenement  she 
goes  and  any  of  her  neighbors  whom  she  may 
ask  to  join  her  pay  five  cents  each  for  the 
materials,  which  gives  them  a  certain  sense  of 
independence,  and  then  the  teacher  comes  there 
and  shows  them  how  to  use  their  own  poor 
appliances  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  have  at  hand.  Our  visitor  is  present  at 
each  of  these  lessons,  so  that  she  can  later  re¬ 
mind  the  women  of  any  little  points  they  may 
have  forgotten  in  their  efforts  to  apply  the 
lesson.  This  seems  to  us  the  most  practical  of 
all  the  plans  yet  tried  and  we  are  looking  for 
very  helpful  results  from  it. 

We  thank  the  “Friend”  who  sent  ns  |1  last 
week. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENOS. 

PiTTSBCRO,  Pa.,  Feb.  13.  1S99. 

Du.  H.  M.  Field. — .1///  dear  Friend;  “Whom 
not  having  seen,  I  love.  ’  ’  Having  known  you 
for  all  the  years  you  have  had  charge  of  The 
Evangelist  and  being  a  much  older  man,  I  am 
sure  you  will  allow  me  the  familiarity  of  an 
old  friend.  I  have  travelled  with  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  and  am  ready  to  accompany  yon 
again.  Although  some  years  your  senior,  it 
does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  am  an  old  man ; 
your  birthday,  as  yon  once  informed  me,  was 
on  the  3d  of  April  —  mine  is  also  on  the  same 
day,  but  the  3d  of  the  coming  April  (if  sjjared) 
I  shall  bt^  84.  I  have  taken  The  Evangelist  since 
the  winter  of  1833.  Joshua  Leavitt,  D.D.  was 
the  Editor;  it  had  hard  work  until  the  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney  came  to  New  York  and 
commenced  his  labors  in  the  Chatham  Stret't 
Chajiel.  Dr.  Leavitt  took  down  notes  of  his 
sermons,  and  although  he  knew  nothing  of  short¬ 
hand  thej’  were  a  marvel  for  correctness.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Finney.  (Mr.  Finney  never 
used  manuscript,  merely  a  few  notes  of  lead¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  his  sermons)  they  were  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  fri)nt  of  the  office  on 
Nassau  street  and  crowds  were  constantly 
around  it.  I  was  a  boy  and  shoved  aside,  so 
subscribed  for  the  paiK'r  for  six  months  and 
have  taken  it  ever  since.  How  many  ministers 
and  prominent  men  of  those  days  have  passed 
away.  You.  I  believe,  are  the  only  remaining 
one  of  your  wonderful  family.  Dr.  Leavitt  was 
a  poor  preacher,  but  a  vigorous  writer  and 
foremost  in  every  good  work.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  organize  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Soci¬ 
ety  in  182.'),  in  company  with  such  men  as  Dr. 
Spring,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Silas  Holmes,  Cliarles 
P.  Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Ea.sburn, 
Jeremiah  H.  Taylor.  Dr.  Leavitt  was  made 
General  Agent.  My  memory  goes  back  to  the 
many  precious  names  of  those  who  have  been 
such  valuable  and  helpful  contributors  to  The 
Evangelist.  Gooii-bye.  God  bless  yon,  kee)) 
you,  and  bring  you  safe  back  to  your  loved 
ones.  Sincerely  your  friend, 

Edmi  xd  Watts. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evanctelist. 

The  first  printed  matter  which  greeted  my 
eyes  on  landing  at  New  York  and  visiting  the 
office  of  Mr.  Speer  at  156  Fifth  avenue  was  your 
kind  publication  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  article, 
‘  ‘  An  African  Returned  to  Africa,  ’  ’  of  February 
23d.  I  thank  you  for  the  fraternal  interest 

.  .  I  left  Mr.  Phipps  in  good  health  and  spir. 
its  at  Luebo ;  that  our  little  work  has  grown 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams  and  shamed  our 


prayers:  that  we  have  now  probably  the  larg¬ 
est  native  Protestant  congragation  in  the  Congo 
Free  State ;  that  our  adherents  number  many 
thousands,  and  our  influence  has  extended 
over  a  territory  larger  than  New  York  State; 
that  our  colored  laborers  are  manfully  holding 
up  true-blue  Presbyterian  standards  and  labor¬ 
ing  faithfully  to  show  that  the  labors  of  their 
teachers  and  helpers  has  not  been  vain  in  the 
Lord.  Our  work  fulfils  Dr.  John  Leighton 
Wilson’s  long  desire  for  a  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Dr.  Wilson  was  from 
my  State  and  his  labors  have  not  been  forgot¬ 
ten  there.  Our  work  is  over  a  thousand  miles 
in  the  interior,  and  there  is  not  another  Prot¬ 
estant  Mission  in  eight  hundred  miles. 

So  doth  (rod  fulfil  his  blessed'promises. 

I  am,  .sir.  With  great  respect, 

Samuel  Philld’s  Veexek. 

New  York,  March  2. 1899. 

Dear  EvAXCiELisT:  II7/«  says  that  the  day  of 
religious  newspai)ers  has  gone  by  Not  those, 
surely,  who  have  read  them  the  longest  and 
have  been  most  benefited  by  them !  These 
knoiv  their  importance  in  the  grcm  th  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of 
every  true  Christian  movement,  their  need  in 
resistance  of  evil  and  the  exposure  of  gross 
error.  And  M'ill  not  the  rising  generations  and 
the  Christian  public  still  feel  their  need  as  a 
means  of  interchange  and  helpful  guidance? 
What  can  take  their  place  ivitli*  the  venerable 
minority  of  readers  M’ho  begin  to  tire  of  tlie 
huge  volumes  they  once  enjoyed  and  are  soon 
surfeited  ivith  the  heterogeneous'^mass  and  the 
tedious  details  of  the  daily  "press?  Next  to  the 
daily  Living  Word,  the  religious  iveekly  fur- 
ni.shes  to  thousands  their  be.st  portion  of  stim¬ 
ulating  literary  and  Christian  diet,  which  M  ith 
its  rich  morsels,  savory  dishes  and  its  strong 
meats  for  more  deliberate  digestion  is  greatly 
relished  and  helps  to  build  up  mental  and  moral 
vigor.  This  class  of  readers  would  feel  grieved 
and  sorely  defrauded  ivithout  this  solace  for  the 
passing  hours,  M  hich  the  Sabbath  emphasizes 
when  beyond  the  ability  of  church  going;  in 
the  home  qui<*t  of  its  restful  hours  the  diversi¬ 
fied  columns  bring  to  them  sacred  refreshment. 
Especially  are  the  occasional  sermons  a  boon 
to  tho.se  who  are  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
house  of  God.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  weekly  come  from  the  hearts  of  those 
who  realize  the  need  of  such  a  force  acting 
upon  the  cluirch,  and  through  the  church  upon 
the  M’orld,  and  feel  impelled  to  give  mometum 
to  this  power  with  their  best  thought  and  pro- 
foundest  research.  The  religious  newspapers 
i  speak  for  themselves  in  the  strong,  able  and 
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efficient  men  and  women  they  have  helped  train 
for  valiant  service  in  the  chnrch  and  the  world, 
and  if  they  should  be  withdrawn  from  their 
high  place  of  influence  their  loss  would  soon  be 
felt  not  only  in  the  decadence  of  a  strong 
Christian  soldiery,  but  in  the  weakening  of  all 
the  forces  that  go  to  the  fostering  of  vital  god¬ 
liness.  The  result  would  surely  be  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  the  whole  bodypolitic,  which  all 
these  Christiein  elements  permeate  to  clarify 
and  conser\'e. 

Woe  to  ns  if  onr  religions  newspapers  are  in 
danger  of  being  over-run  and  driven  to  the  wall 
by  the  immense  army  of  secular  journals  that 
has  swept  down  upon  the  reading  world.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  has  written  ably  and  wisely  on  the 
importance  of  periodical  religious  journalism 
in  the  present  Christian  economy,  and  timely, 
too,  if  our  religious  newspapers  are  in  any 
danger  of  being  relegated  to  the  by-gone.  No, 
the  religious  papers  must  not  go !  at  least  not 
ours,  while  a  remnant  of  the  old  readers  remain. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  lose  our  valiant,  veteran 
Editor  whom  we  have  so  long  held  in  truest 
appreciation  and  “have  highly  esteemed  in 
love  for  his  work’s  sake,  ’’  without  having  The 
Evangelist,  his  greatest  work,  go  too!  It  must 
continue,  and  under  its  new  ‘  ‘  light  and  leading’  ’ 
take  on  new  strength  and  beauty  as  his  living, 
speaking  monument  for  all  time. 

Ax  Old  Readek. 

THE  MORAL  AM>  RELIGIOUS  SIDE  OF 
TUSKEGEE’S  WORK. 

R.  C.  Bradford. 

From  the  beginning  Tuskegee’s  motto  has 
been  the  training  of  the  ‘  ‘  head,  heart  and 
hand,’’  but  Mr.  Washington’s  keen  sense  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  race  led  him  from 
the  first  to  realize  that  heart  training  stood 
uppermost.  In  the  early  days  of  the  school, 
when  he  was  the  only  teacher,  earnest  religious 
services  were  held,  both  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  school,  and  the  students  were  urged 
not  only  to  correct  moral  deportment  but  to, 
practical  religion  in  their  daily  lives.  When 
dormitories  were  built  and  there  came  to  be 
boarding  students,  prayer  meetings  and  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  were  established.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  sermons  were  preached  by  such  ministers 
as  could  be  secured  or  read  by  the  teachers. 
At  night  Mr.  Washington  gave  practical  talks 
on  moral  apd  religions  subjects.  These  talks 
are  still  continued  and  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  school  and  upon  the  gradu¬ 
ates  and  students  as  they  go  out  to  their  work. 

Smoking,  drinking,  card-playing  and  profan¬ 
ity  have  always  been  causes  for  discipline,  and 
if  persisted  in,  for  expulsion.  Many  have  re¬ 
marked,  when  visiting  the  school,  that  it  is 
the  only  place  where  they  can  stay  weeks  at  a 
time  and  not  detect  the  smell  of  tobacco  or 
liquor  or  hear  a  profane  word. 

In  1887  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker,  a  graduate  of 
Atlanta  University  and  Hartford  Seminary, 
was  secured  as  chaplain.  The  school  was  to 
him  a  great  church,  and  for  three  years  he 
labored  with  marked  success  for  immediate 
results.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Penny,  a  graduate  of 
Atlanta  and  Andover,  succeeded  him  and  is 
still  with  the  school. 

Tuskegee  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  in 
the  South  to  adopt  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  and  through  its  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  to  introduce  it  among  the  country  people. 
The  society  has  now  over  300  active  members. 
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has  the  largest  sale  of  any  stove  polish  on 
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They  sustain  a  nnmber  of  societies  near  the 
town  and  are  constantly  organizing  new  ones. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  work  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men,  either  as  active  or  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  who  are  accumulating  a  fund  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building  for  religions  work. 

Two  Bands  of  Mercy  are  doing  splendid  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  school  and  in  aiding  graduates  and 
former  students  at  their  various  places  of  work, 
and  the  school  members  supply  a  public  drink¬ 
ing  trough  which  is  constantly  filled  with  cool 
fresh  water  for  man  and  beast. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Washington  saw  the  hope¬ 
less  condition  of  the  colored  ministry,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  to  help  them,  Phelps  Hall 
Bible  Training  School  was  built.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Penny  was  put  in  charge  and  active  work 
was  begun  in  1892.  Many  ministers  have  been 
admitted  who  could  not  read  or  write  a  word, 
some  of  them  white-haired  men  who  preached 
as  slaves  and  have  seen  years  of  service  as  pas¬ 
tors  and  presiding  elders.  They  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  the  English  Bible  and  learn  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  hymns  in  the  night 
school.  They  work  each  afternoon  to  pay  their 
expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  become  familiar 
with  some  useful  industry.  They  go  out  to 
live  as  examples  to  the  people  in  habits  of  thrift 
and  practical  religion. 

Young  men  and  young  women  come  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  ministry,  for  Sunday-school 
teachers,  Bible  readers  and  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  workers.  The  course  is  three 
years.  Eighteen  have  graduated  and  over  300 
others  have  received  more  or  less  instruction. 
Eighty  are  in  attendance  this  year.  On  Satur¬ 
day  those  who  are  in  charge  of  churches  near 
enough  return  to  their  work.  Others  go  out 
on  Sunday,  two  by  two,  to  preach,  organize 
and  teach  Sunday-school,  start  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  and  note  the  general  condition 
of  the  people.  On  Monday  they  make  a  full 
report  to  the  chaplain,  especially  noting  any 
cases  of  destitution  and  distress,  and  efforts  are 
at  once  made  to  relieve  them.  In  the  late  cold 
spell,  when  the  snow  was  six  inches  deep  and 
the  mercury  below  zero,  they  made  special  vis¬ 
its  to  look  after  the  aged  and  sick.  They 
shovelled  snow  from  the  roofs  of  the  old 
cabins  and  away  from  the  doors.  Tliey  sup¬ 
plied  food,  clothing  and  fuel  and  saved  many 
lives  of  old  and  young  and  relieved  much  suffer¬ 
ing. 

There  were  eleven  different  denominations  in 
the  school  last  year  living  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
denominational  prejudices  out  among  the 
churches.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the 
work  at  Phelps  Hall  has  set  in  motion  forces 
that  will  revolutionize  the  colored  ministry. 

Marked  features  of  Tuskegee’s  work  for  the 
general  elevation  of  the  race  are  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  work  for  the  colored  women  as  they 
come  to  town  on  Saturdays,  and  her  College 
Settlement  work  on  the  plantations. 

For  six  years  she  has  been  meeting  the  coun¬ 
try  women  as  they  come  to  town  and  stand  and 
sit  about,  usually  without  any  business  except 
to  pass  away  the  time.  She  now  has  a  large 
room  and  frequently  has  an  attendance  of  over 


eighty  women.  She  teaches  them  about  their 
dress  and  the  care  of  their  homes,  how  to  sew 
and  to  make  life  more  comfortable  and  pleasant 
for  their  husbands  and  children.  She  has 
broken  up  the  old  slave-time  habit  of  wrapping 
the  hair.  While  Mrs.  Washington  is  caring  for 
the  women,  other  teachers  look  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  come  with  them. 

For  those  who  come  on  Saturday  and  for  the 
people  who  live  in  Tuskegee  she  has  a  free 
library  and  reading-room.  It  is  open  all  day 
Saturdays  and  afternoons  and  evenings  other 
days  in  the  week.  On  Sunday  she  has  a  Bible 
class  for  boys  of  the  village,  and  three  nights 
in  the  week  one  of  the  students  has  a  class  in 
bricklaying.  This  class  numbers  fifteen  boys 
and  young  men ;  only  one  of  them  can  read, 
and  he  very  poorly.  The  plantation  work  is 
on  the  college  settlement  plan.  A  graduate 
locates  among  the  people  in  a  cabin  like  their 
own.  This,  by  her  own  efforts,  she  improves 
and  makes  a  model.  Her  whole  life  becomes 
an  object  lesson  to  the  people.  It  is  nothing 
but  what  they  can  do.  She  teaches  day  and 
night  school,  superintends  the  cultivation  of  a 
piece  of  land  by  the  labor  of  the  children, 
starts  a  Sunday-school,  a  church  or  blacksmith 
shop  as  may  be  needed.  At  the  Conference  a 
man  rejoiced  that  at  one  of  these  settlements 
“  old  and  young  had  been  inspired  and  six’old 
men  had  learned  to  write  their  name  and  post- 
office  address  by  going  to  night  school.  ’  ’ 

Tuskegee  is  well  organized  for  missionary 
work.  Collections  are  taken  in  the  various 
societies  for  work  among  the  poor  at  the  county 
poorhouse  and  in  the  cabins.  The  girls  make 
underclothing  for  the  very  aged  during  the 
year,  and  on  Thanksgiving  day,  after  the 
morning  service,  they  go  out  to  distribute  these 
articles  along  with  a  good  dinner  for  each 
family. 

All  the  school  teams  are  given  up  to  the 
young  people  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Boys  and 
girls  go  out  together.  The  boys  carry  along 
their  tools  and,  while  the  girls  are’distribnting 
the  clothing  and  sersung  dinner,  repair  the 
cabins,  cut  wood,  dig  the  crop  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  and  make  things  comfortable,  "as  far  as 
possible  for  the  winter.  To  impress  upon  the 
Seniors  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  great 
want  of  moral  and  religious  work  among  them, 
Mr.  Washington  has  been  accustomed  to  send 
them  out  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the 
poorest  families  in  Montgomery,  Tuskegee,  and 
on  the  plantations. 

Since  1888  the  students  by  their  weekly  offer¬ 
ings  have  raised  a  scholarship  of  $1,000  as  a 
memorial  of  Miss  Olivia  Davidson,  who  was 
Mr.  Washington’s  first  assistant  and  afterwards 
became  his  wife. 

Every  Friday  evening  is  given  to  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting.  Often  1,000  are  present,  and 
the  Tuskegee  prayer  meeting  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world.  Rarely  has  a  year 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  school  without  a 
great  revival.  One  year,  before  a  chaplain  had 
been  secured,  without  the  preaching  of  a  single 
sermon,  nearly  the  whole  school  was  con¬ 
verted.  In  December  of  this  year  an  associate 
member  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was 
converted.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
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terest  which  has  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
over  150. 

In  the  Senior  class,  numbering  58,  only  one 
is  left  unconverted,  and  in  the  school,  with  an 
enrollment  of  1, 136,  only  about  200  are  left  and 
the  work  is  still  going  on.  It  is  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  with  no  preaching  except  on  Sun¬ 
day.  As  there  is  no  organized  church  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school,  the  following  pledge 
has  been  taken  by  the  converts.  They  are  also 
under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Sociey : 

‘  ‘  I  thank  God  that  I  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
accept  Christ.  I  am  glad  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  I  promise : 

“I.  That  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  join  the 
church  of  my  choice,  and  by  word  and  deed 
help  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 

‘  ‘  II.  That  I  will  daily  think  of  or  read  some 
portion  of  the  Bible  and  will  pray  in  private 
at  least  three  times  each  day  of  my  life,  clos¬ 
ing  each  prayer  with  this  verse : 

“  ‘  Lord  .Tesus,  I  long  to  be  perfectly  whole ; 

I  want  thee  forever  to  live  in  my  soul ; 

Break  down  every  idol,  cast  out  every  foe : 

Now  wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.’ 

‘  ‘  Amen.  ’  ’ 

Name . 

Postoffice  address . 

A  striking  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
work  was  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  students 
in  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  school 
passed  during  the  recent  cold  weather.  Snow 
was  on  the  ground,  the  mercury  was  five  below 
zero,  fuel  became  scarce,  water  pipes  burst 
and  there  was  no  protection  against  fire.  The 
students  stood  guard,  lest  a  fire  should  break 
out,  night  and  day.  Boys  and  girls  responded 
without  a  word  and  with  great  cheerfulness 
to  every  duty.  At  a  meeting  in  the  chapel, 
Mr.  Washington  made  public  mention  of  the 
heroism  and  faithfulness  displayed.  The 
Phelps  Hall  students  did  special  work  in  the 
country,  although  many  of  them  were  very 
poorly  clad  and  came  back  from  their  rescue 
efforts  nearly  frozen. 

When  the  new  chapel  was  dedicated,  Mr. 
Washington  said  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
centre  of  the  school’s  work.  A  course  of  Bible 
Study  is  prepared  for  the  whole  school  which 
takes  each  student  that  completes  the  Normal 
course  through  the  Bible.  Tuskegee’s  moral 
and  religious  training  is,  like  all  its  work,  of 
the  most  practical  kind.  Very  few  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  seek  the  cities.  Many  of  them  have  re¬ 
fused  tempting  offers  and  gone  out  into  the 
country  to  be  one  with  the  poorest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  these  have  worked  for  years 
without  any  stated  salary,  and  have  given  their 
time  and  strength  to  the  building  of  churches 
and  school-houses  and  establishing  the  people 
in  comfortable  homes.  They  are  soon  appreci¬ 
ated  not  only  by  the  colored  people,  but  also  by 
the  white  i)eople,  who  become  their  firm  friends 
and  help  them  in  their  work. 

Tuskegee;  Ala.,  March  2,  1899. 

“THE  WHITE  MAN’S  HUBUEN'.’’ 

Mr.  Kipling  is  known  to  be  an  ardent  impe¬ 
rialist,  but  he  puts  the  subject  upon  the  high¬ 
est  moral  ground— the  duty  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  the  world.  Such  a  poem  would 
be  impossible  except  from  a  nation  which  has 
been  trained  in  the  missionary  spirit.  His 
thought  is  that  the  work  of  civilizing  alien 
peoples  is  in  many  respects  a  thankless  task. 
On  the  road  to  better  things,  like  the  Israelites, 
they  will  murmur  for  the  fieshpots  of  Egpyt. 
They  are  sullen  and  unthankful.  Their  eleva¬ 
tion  means  great  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
our  best  men,  trials  and  death.  Nevertheless, 
since  these  peoples  can  never  find  the  way  to 
the  light  themselves,  the  duty  is  laid  upon  us 
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Of  governing  them  until  they  are  able  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves.  This  is  “The  White  Man’s 
Burden.  ’  ’  Kipling  does  not  picture  it  as  an 
easy  task ;  he  does  not  tell  ns  it  will  increase 
our  trade ;  but  he  points  to  the  famines  brought 
under  control  in  India,  the  millions  of  lives 
saved  by  English  administration  and  the  heroic 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  all  over  the 
world.  He  looks  on  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  which  has  now  passed  through  its  period 
of  childhood  and  early  youth,  and  has  come  to 
the  digni^  and  duty  of  manhood  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  and  he  holds  that  we 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  judgment  of  our 
peers.  It  is  not  what  the  people  of  Africa  or 
the  Malays  or  Chinese  may  think  of  us,  but 
what  will  be  the  judgment  of  ‘  ‘  our  peers,  ’  ’ 
the  white  men  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  stirring  appeal  to  American 
manhood  which  places  principles  and  duty  and 
honor  above  money. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 


DfSTITCTIOSS. 

A  hospital  has  just  been  completed  and  opened 
by  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Wilmot, 
South  Dakota,  under  the  auspices  of  their  min¬ 
ister,  the  Rev.  A.  Striemer.  A  portion  of  this 
building  is  set  apart  as  a  residence  for  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  his  family.  He  is  now  prepared  as  few 
other  ministers  to  literally  obey  the  Saviour’s 
injunction,  “Heal  the  sick  and  say  to  them  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  ’  ’ 

A  Home  for  Sailors  and  Marines,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Commission  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  was  lately  opened  in  an  informal 
manner  at  1(!7  Sands  street,  Brooklyn.  Sailors 
and  marines  when  on  shore  leave,  may  take 
up  a  residence  here  for  the  time  being,  if  they 
see  fit,  or  meet  for  social  intecrourse.  A  res¬ 
taurant  has  been  opened  in  the  basement  where 
good  meals  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost,  while  on  the  floor  above  a  well-appointed 
reception-room,  fitted  up  with  books  and  games 
and  furnished  in  excellent  style,  will  be  open 
to  bluejackets  at  all  times.  On  the  second 
floor  a  dormitory  has  been  established  and  al¬ 
ready  twenty-five  cots  have  been  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Chaplain  R.  E.  Steele  of  the  flagship 
Lancaster  lias  been  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
the  Home,  although  its  personal  supervision 
for  the  present  will  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  W.  E.  Steele,  Jr.  The  Home  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  Commodore  Philip,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  others.  He, 
with  Captain  Merrill  Miller  and  Chaplain  W. 
O.  Holway,  acted  as  a  committee  to  receive 
a  number  of  invited  guests  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening.  In  the  evening  refreshments  were 
served  to  the  men  from  the  ships  who  had  been 
invited  to  inspect  the  premises. 

The  Catalogue  of  Lafayette  College  (Easton, 
Pennsylavnia)  shows  a  faculty  of  twenty-eight 
members  with  a  roll  of  305  students,  who  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  classical  and 
technical  courses  of  study.  The  senior  class 
numbers  forty-seven.  A  prize  for  excellence 
in  the  modem  languages  has  recently  been 
founded  by  the  class  of  1888.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  technical  courses  are 
slightly  increased.  A  number  of  preparatory 
schools  of  high  grade  have  been  empowered  to 
grant  certificates  which  enable  a  student  to 
enter  college  without  an  examination.  Though 
the  College  met  a  severe  loss  in  the  burning 
of  Pardee  Hall  a  year  ago,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  its  reconstraction  is  now  complete. 
The  library  has  received  a  long  list  of  gifts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 


riCTl'KES  FOB  HOSPITALS. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Allegheny,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  establish  an  association  for  the 
loaning  of  pictures  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  hospitals,  the  pictures  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  hospitals  and  then  to  be  returned  to  their 
owners.  One  of  the  originators  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  offered  sixty  of  the  pictures  from  his 
home.  In  a  letter  accompanying  his  offer,  he 
said  that  many  persons  spend  a  part  of  the 
year  out  of  the  city,  and  during  that  time  the 
pictures  would  do  much  good  in  the  hospitals 
without  in  the  least  depriving  their  owners  of 
the  enjoyment  of  them. 


A  NOTABLE  KMilVEKUINO  FE.VT. 

The  Great  Northern  Company  expects  to  com¬ 
plete  its  tunnel  through  the  Cascade  Mountains 
in  Washington  in  the  year  ItKX).  It  will  be 
13,228  feet  long,  or  over  two  miles  and  a  half, 
and  will  be  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Hoosac  tunnel  in  Massachusetts,  which,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  is  five  and  three-fourths 
miles  long.  The  west  portal  is  3, 125  feet  above 


A  Good  Complexion 


Depends  on  Good  Digestion. 


This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial  assLstants.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly;  un¬ 
less  the  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood 
a  good  complexion  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per¬ 
fect  digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to  en¬ 
hance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear. 

W  hen  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.  I  ake  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
the  gc^,  wholesome  food  you  want  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com¬ 
plexion  which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion, 
and  we  have  advanced  th^  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  cost  but  50  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Mat  shall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and 
a  free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


sea-level,  and  the  tunnel  slopes  down  eastward 
so  that  the  east  portal  has  an  elevation  of  only 
1,375  feet.  The  railroad  now  runs  over  the 
tuimel  by  a  switchback,  which  climbs  up  to  a 
height  of  4,027  feet.  The  Hoosac  tunnel  was 
pierced  from  both  ends  and  from  the  middle  at 
the  same  time,  the  centre  work  being  done 
from  a  shaft  sunk  in  a  depression  in  the  moun¬ 
tain-top,  but  the  work  on  the  Cascade  tunnel 
must  all  be  done  from  the  ends. — Northwest 
Magazine. 


TOO  MI  CH  INTENSITY. 

Increase  in  the  rapidity  and  strain  of  life  in 
one  direction  lends  naturally  to  break  down 
the  more  frail  and  ill-balanced  and  to  injure 
the  well-balanced.  A  person  may  become  so 
eager,  he  may  think  ami  talk  or  write  so  much 
on  one  subject,  as  to  lose  his  perspective,  as 
to  juggle  with  the  truth,  as  to  become  foolish. 
Or  intensity  may  easily  create  some  nervous 
tension,  some  muscular  contraction,  with  re¬ 
sulting  disease  of  the  parts  affected.  This, 
observation  has  aptly  demonstrated.  Or  inten¬ 
sity  may  easily  affect  the  mental  balance  and 
create  a  liking  for  the  intense  in  conversation 
or  in  writing.  It  may  easily  affect  the  judg¬ 
ment.  It  tends  to  m^e  one  a  crank.  In  any 
event,  it  tends  from  that  which  is  healthy 
and  wise  to  that  which  is  harmful  and  foolish. 
Its  exaltations  and  enthusiasms,  its  excite¬ 
ments  and  depressions,  have  hurt  many  a  man’s 
power  and  influence,  and  been  primarily  ac¬ 
countable  for  many  a  social  excitement,  many 
a  mania  for  oil  or  gold,  for  railroads  or  land, 
speculation  or  war,  many  a  perversion  of  politi¬ 
cal  reform  or  of  religious  revival,  many  an  un¬ 
controlled  contagious  movement  among  a  peo¬ 
ple. — The  Occident. 


WTierefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter¬ 
most  them  that  draw  near  unto  God  through 
him.  (Heb.  vii.  25. ) 


An  interesting  battle  relic  vvas  recently 
found  on  the  field  of  El  Caney.  It  was  a  Bible 
which  had  evidently  saved  "the  life  of  some 
American  soldier,  for  a  Mauser  bullet  had 
struck  it  squarely.  The  ball  penetrated  the 
Bible  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Job,  the  shining 
point  resting  harmlessly  at  Job  xxxv.  7,  8 — “If 
thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him?  or 
what  receiveth  he  of  thine  hand?  Thy  wick¬ 
edness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art ;  and  thy 
righteousness  may  profit  the  son  of  man.  ’  ’ 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  in  an  article  of  a  Southern 
Journal,  on  the  selection  of  church  music, 
writes:  “The  choirmaster  should  be  in  direct 
and  absolute  sympathy  with  the  minister  and 
the  church.  ’  ’ 

In  making  a  selection  of  music  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  is  how  can  the  spiritual  life  of 
this  congregation  be  best  developed,  strength¬ 
ened  and  enriched? 

As  association  is  too  strong,  borrowing  music 
from  ballads,  operas,  negro-melodies  for  church 
service  is  not  desirable.  It  may  give  pleasing 
concert  effects  in  quartette  or  choir  singing, 
but  it  does  not  express  worship.  The  music 
must  not  be  selected  purely  to  the  view  of  a'S- 
thetic  enjoyment.  There  is  religious  music 
that  without  any  words  has  a  pure,  unim¬ 
passioned,  serene,  religious  spirit  and  with  the 
words  will  convey  as  much  to  the  hearer  as  a 
sermon. 

The  selections  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  intelligence  of  the  congregation  so  that  the 
music  will  appeal  to  them  and  they  will  feel  a 
share  in  it.  English  choral  music  would  not 
suit  a  Western  mining  town.  But  at  the  .same 
time  there  is  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influ¬ 
ence  in  fine  classical  music,  though  it  may  be 
above  the  grasp  of  those  listening,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  educate  the  people  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  highest  forms  of  devotional 
music  by  an  occasional  anthem,  even  if  they 
prefer  to  sing  revival  hymns. 

An  answ'cr  to  Basso’s  question  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Evangelist  as  to  iwonuuciation 
of  words  in  singing  has  been  received  from  E. 
Kellmayer  of  Princeton. 

We  regret  that  the  lack  of  space  prevents  our 
giving  the  answer  entire. 

Mr.  Kellmayer  comments  on  the  difficulties 
the  singer  encounters  in  pronouncing  words 
so  as  to  convey  the  sense  most  perfectly  and 
states  that  Webster  is  the  best  authority  on 
words  of  English  origin.  But  the  two  words 
in  particular  mentioned  by  “Basso,”  Jerusalem 
and  Israel,  are  Hebrew  proper  names  and  their 
treatment  by  the  authority  Gesenius  affords  a 
safe  guide. 

Translated  into  English  letters  the  Hebrew 
word  for  Jerusalem  would  sound  Y’ru-sha-lum. 
Here  the  e  sound  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by 
a  dot  which  means  the  shortest  possible  vocal 
sound. 

The  J  should  be  more  like  Y  in  Yes,  the  “s” 
softened  and  the  whole  sound  like  Ye-ru-sha- 
1am.  The  modification  of  the  J  need  be  very 
slight. 

In  the  word  Israel,  translated  Yis-ra-el,  here 
the  indication  is  to  give  the  «  a  hard  sound, 
not  softening  it.  _ 

We  will  add  that  the  final  ed  of  such  words 
as  passed,  beloved  or  loved  is  pronounced  as  a 
separate  syllable. 

SELKCTIONS. 

The  following  list  is  especially  adapted  for 
Easter:  Radiant  Morn,  by  Woodman;  Heaven 
Life,  by  Motzart-Shelley ;  Come  Unto  Me,  by 
Bartlett ;  Hear,  Oh  Israel,  by  Simonson. 

A  number  of  excellent  songs  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  The  Evangelist  from  “The  Parish 
Choir”  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  is  the  Day,  Albert  W.  Ketelbey ;  Story  of 
the  Cross,  Edgar  Pittman ;  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
My  Soul,  E.  J.  Hopkins;  Evening  Service  in 
F  (Magnificat),  E.  Newton;  Bow  Down  Thine 
Ear,  O  Lord,  J.  J.  Simpson;  Sing,  O  Heavens, 
A.  S.  Sullivan;  Ye  Choirs  of  New  Jerusalem, 
W.  Spinney ;  Day  of  Wonder,  George  Edgar 
Oliver;  Awake  Up,  My  Glory,  J.  B.  Powell; 
Thou  Art  the  King  of  Glory,  Thomas  Hutchin¬ 
son;  Amens,  .1.  Stainer;  Nunc  Dimittis  in  D, 
J.  Barnby ;  If  ye  then  be  Risen  with  Christ, 
J.  Naylor;  If  ye  Love  Me,  C.  Simper;  O  Praise 


the  Lord,  Rev.  William  H.  A.  Hall;  It  Shall 
Come  to  Pass,  B.  Tours ;  Saviour,  Breathe  an 
Evening  Blessing,  George  Shinn;  Te  Deum 
Laudamus,  G.  C.  Martin;  Magnify  His  Name, 
G.  C.  Martin;  Zacch»eus  Stood  Forth  and 
Said,  J.  T.  Field;  In  the  Beginning,  God  Cre¬ 
ated  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  Arthur  F.  M. 
Custance;  Praise  the  Lord,  W.  A.  C.  Cruik- 
shank;  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  King  Hall;  Fear 
Not,  O  Land,  J.  Goss;  While  the  Earth  Re- 
maineth,  G.  Garrett ;  Juilate  Deo  in  F,  Alfred 
Davies;  Thou  Crownest  the  Year,  E.  S.  Cras- 
ton;  Shepherd  of  Souls,  Edward  Jones;  Comes 
at  Times,  Sir  H.  S.  Oakeley ;  The  King  of  Love 
my  Shepherd  Is,  C.  Gounod;  Come  Ye  Blessed, 
J.  Barnby;  Repent  Ye,  W.  Carter;  God  is  a 
Righteous  Judge,  A.  R.  Gaul ;  Rejoice  Greatly, 
C.  Simper ;  O  Little  Babe !  in  Bethlehem  Born, 
Arthur  F.  W’^arner;  Nazareth,  C.  Gounod; 
Awake  Up,  My  Glory,  W.  G.  Wood;  There 
Were  Shepherds,  Arthur  F.  M.  Custance;  I 
Will  Lift  Mine  Eyes,  W.  Spinney ;  O  Pray  for 
the  Peace  of  Jerusalem,  W.  Smallwood;  Turn 
Thee  Again,  O  Lord,  F.  Attwood. 


IKKLANO  IN  .VMEIlIt'A. 

The  sterling  quality  of  the  Irish  immigration 
to  New  England  in  1740  is  brought  out  inci¬ 
dentally  by  John  Sawyer,  Esq.  of  Cherry  Valley 
in  an  address  before  the  Teachers’  Association 
of  Otsego  County.  Within  a  year  of  the  arrival 
of  a  company  from  the  Londonderry  colony,  a 
school  for  higher  education,  the  germ  of  the 
famous  Cherry  Valley  Academy,  was  founded, 
the  best  English  university  training  being  its 
model.  How  much  the  State  and  the  nation 
owe  to  these  early  founders  and  patriots !  These 
sturdy  Irishmen  in  their  zeal  for  education 
outstripped  the  Dutchmen  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  Let  them  have 
their  memorial  of  praise  and  honor. 

THE  HEATHEN  .VNI>  THE  MI.SSIONAIIY. 

Many  of  our  ideas  want  enlarging,  and  among 
the  rest  our  ideas  about  heathen  and  mission¬ 
aries.  A  good  specimen  of  a  heathen  lives 
around  the  corner  from  you— alas !  often  in  the 
same  house  with  you ;  and,  worse  yet,  you 
may  find  him  sometimes  under  your  own  bat. 
He  is  the  man  who  lives  away  from  God — who 
for  longer  or  shorter  time  has  not  felt  the  joy 
and  light  of  God’s  face.  The  wants  and  the 
woes  of  the  world  arc  naught  to  him.  ‘  ‘  Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper?”  is  his  thought.  At 
home  he  wants  the  first  consideration,  the  best 
food,  the  best  bed,  the  most  attention.  Abroad 
he  scoffs  at  every  high  endeavor,  holds  to  a 
corrupt  machine  in  politics,  and  wanted  to 
leave  Cuba  to  its  fate.  WTiat  business  was  it 
of  his?  Ah  yes,  you  need  not  go  to  India  or 
the  Bad  Lands  to  find  him.  His  soul  wears  a 
blanket  and  carries  a  tomahawk  in  Fifth  avenue. 

The  missionary,  too,  is  much  nearer  than  the 
palm-tree.  You  meet  him  every  day.  He 
takes  the  small  boy  up  on  his  lap  and  tells  him 
a  fairy  story.  He  helps  the  lame  man  over  the 
ditch,  and  the  hearts  of  old  women  who  travel 
are  glad  because  of  him.  A  friend  tells  us  he 
saw  General  Howard  leap  from  a  California 
train  at  a  depot,  and  help  an  emigrant  up  the 
emigrant-train  step,  the  one  pushing,  the  other 
pulling  the  great  bundle.  Dub  the  General  a 
missionary  for  the  once.  The  missionary  is 
the  best  man  to  live  in  the  same  house  with. 
He  eats  simple  food  and  wears  plain  clothes, 
and  is  not  always  kid-gloved.  He  lives  near 
to  God.  His  life  is  a  prayer  or  a  psalm.  His 
voice,  his  hand,  his  eye,  his  purse  are  at  the 
call  of  suffering,  because  his  heart  is.  Very 
likely  he  has  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
has  something  'to  say  there.  He  battles  for 
clean  streets  and  clean  consciences  against  cor¬ 
rupt  machines.  Having  learned  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  he  believes  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  man.  He  loves  his  little  boy,  but  finds  he 
can  love  also  the  whole  world.  He  may  live 
in  a  tenement-house,  and  have  a  grimy  hand 
and  an  old  hat ;  but  he  is  the  man  that  the 
Lord  loves. — The  Church  Union. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  southenunost 
church  in  Egypt  was  laid  on  February  27th 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  It  is  at  Assouan, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  near  the  mins  of 
the  historic  Syene.  From  '  Assouan  a  railway 
rans  to  the  First  Cataract  and  beyond. 


Zbe  1b)jmnal 

is  the 

Best  Hymn-Book 

That  is  the  reason  why  nearly  eight  hundred 
churches  have  adopted  it  since  its  publication 
a  little  more  than  three  years  ago.  Its  wonder¬ 
ful  adaptability  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  under  the  most  diverse 
conditions.  The  pastor  of  a  large  New  York 
City  church  says,  after  some  months’  use  of 
The  Hymnal,  ‘  ‘  There  is  no  book  more  choicely 
selected,  or  more  wisely  adapted,  or  more 
artistically  manufactured,  than  The  Hymnal.  ’  ’ 
The  pastor  of  one  country  church  says  : 
“  I  know  of  no  other  hymnal  before  the 
American  church  which  contains  so  much 
of  the  best  music  and  so  satisfying  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sacred  song.”  And  another,  “It 
certainly  fills  the  place  for  which  it  was 
planned.  We  could  not  do  without  it.”  Sim¬ 
ilar  testimony  comes  from  every  quarter. 

HbC  Cbapel  "ftBrnnal  for  all  social  meetings 
is  winning  golden  opinions.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

“It  is  just  the  hymn-book  we  have  been 
looking  and  hoping  for  a  long  time.  ”  “  It  is  a 

book  of  choice  musical  and  religious  power.  ’  ’ 
“It  is  the  most  satisfactory  book  I  know.  ’ ’ 

Ube  Cbapel  ■fcsmnal  contains  370  hymns  and 
over  300  tunes,  qnd  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
Forty  Cents. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  yon  a  sample  copy 
of  either  of  these  books,  with  full  information 
as  to  introduction  and  exchange  rates,  etc. 
Address,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I. 

Containing  226  Hymns  with  music,  including  all  the  latest  and 
best  new  songs  of  the  authors  w’lth  oth  rs.  823  p  r  100.  samide 
Copy  sent  post  free,  20c. 

C.  K.  EDITION,  239  PIECES, 

together  with  Scripture  Readings,  $30  per  100;  8.3.60  per  doz* 
Sample  Copy  sent  post  free,  25c. 

THE  BIOLOW  a  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


A  PRAYER-MEETIXG  SUCCESS. 

Large  New  Edition  of  “Laudes  Domii.i  for  the 
Prayer-Meeting”  Now  Ready.  Price 
Rediii  ed  to  40  Cents. 


“Laudes  Domini  for  the  Prayer- Meeting”  is 
unquestionably  the  most  successful  hymn-and- 
tune  book  for  the  purpose  ever  issued  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  in  use  in  the  largest  city  churches, 
and  many  small  country  congregations  sing 
from  it  in  the  Sunday  service,  as  well  as  in 
the  prayer-meeting.  Colleges,  schools,  and 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  findj^it  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purposes. 

It  was  originally  published  at  6.5  cents  in 
quantities;  then,  after  the  sale  had  reached  a 
certain  point,  the  price  was  reduced  to  50 
cents;  and  now  another  reduction  has  been 
made,  and  this  superb  book,  handsomely  bound 
in  full  cloth,  with  its  57$)  hymns  and  330 
tunes,  can  be  had  for  only  40  ce)iti«. 

Write  to  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square, 
New  York,  for  particulars. 


Blymyer^; 
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In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eoul'er  a  lavor  upou  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


o 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


Maich  10,  1899. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager. 

Tkrms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  Sl-M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aij.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 
order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N,  Y. 

Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Brentano’s,  Washington. 

Brentano’s,  Chicago. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store.  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  Kew  York  ae  eecond-claee  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOA.RDS, 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 
Education,  .  .  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  • 
Freedmen,  -  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1319  Walnut  St., 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e7angellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1.603  new  schools  started  In  1898 :  also88frontlerchurches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  G«SPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 

Srts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
.therlne  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophii.I’S  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  ol 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  the  Seaman’t  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres. ;  W.  C.  Stur- 
OES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where,  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industiy. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  __  „  ,  t  ,  o . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school.  2  to 
S  P.M.  Dav-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  •workers,  and  Foreign  Mtaslonaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
iPI^ls.  From  $300  to  A500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
B'Smlt  to  Louis  Tag.  Trees..  10  East  93«1  St..  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE? 

We  realize  the  difficulty  that  some  of  our  subscribers 
and  well-wishers  have  had  in  meeting  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  wisli  to  show  our  gratitude  for  their  loyalty 
to  The  Evangelist.  We  therefore  offer  a  special  induce- 
meHt,  which  will  be  of  mutual  benefit,  to  as  many  as 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  cancel  old 
obligations. 

For  particulars  address  the  Business  Manager. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT  RICHMOND 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Six-day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  personally  conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  March  18. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
— will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark ;  $32.50  from  Trenton ;  $31.(X)  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place, and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $15.(»  from  New  Y'ork ;  $13.50  from  Trenton ;  i 
$12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
otlier  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1190  Broadway,  New  Y’ork ;  V89 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

For  Over  Fifty  Y’ears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

A  S0.4P  TRUST  CANARD. 

Buffaixi,  N.  Y.,  Marcli  8, 1899. 

The  recent  report  of  the  combination  of  Soap  Manu¬ 
facturers  is  absolutely  untrue  in  so  far  as  it  re^rred  to 
The  Larkin  Soap  .Mfg.  Co.,  of  Buffalo.  The  unique  Lar¬ 
kin  Idea Factory  to  Family ’’-will  continue  to  serve, 
and  to  stand  by,  the  whole  people,  and  the  Larkin  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  need,  and  will  not  form,  an  alliance  with 
any  other  Soup  Company. 

ONTOYVASHINGTON  UNDER  I’EKSDN.YL  ESCORT. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  leave  Tuesday.  March  28.  The  rate,  $14..)0 
from  New  York,  $11..t0  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  rates  from  other  jioints.  includes  all  necessary 
expenses  during  the  entire  trip  transiiortation.  hotel 
accommodation,  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An  experienced 
Chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party. 


V  .  IV,  -■«.  o. ,  or  auuress  vreo.  »  .lioya. 

Assistant  (General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 

WOODLAWX  CEMETERY. 
"^ATOODLAWN  station  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail- 
T  T  i-oad  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street 

ROCKLAND  CEHKTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON  THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 

ORGANT’^T.— Posltimi  wanted  In  a  siiiull  church  desiring 
goo'i  music.  A.  W.  S  ,  care  Evangeli-t. 

Agents  wanted.— Good  live  men  in  every  locality 
to  represent  a  large  Manufacturing  Company  and 
introduce  their  goods.  Steady  employment  and  large 
Income  in  good  legitimate  business  assured  to  men  that 
are  honest  and  willing  to  attend  to  business.  References 
required.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  re¬ 
ply  to  The  Rex  Mancfauturinq  Company,  No.  228 
Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ONE  of  the  best  chorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  open 
for  engimement  Easter.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  School.  Address,  “Director,” care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


For  sale.  (Short  distance  from  New  York  City). 

Well  established,  select.  Preparatory  School  for 
Girls;  large  house,  all  improvements,  beautiful  grounds, 
everything  in  good  order ;  will  sell  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Apply  to  Miss  H.  N.  Hannay,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


PIlESJl  YTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Fulton.  N.  Y.,  April  10.  at 

3.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  StatM  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  01- 

ney.  111.,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Pfesbyteo’  of  Erie  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  R.  S.  VanCleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Xenia  on  Monday.  April  10. 
at  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  (iiBSON,  Statra  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at 

7.30  P.M.,  in  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  Antwerp,  Ohio,  on  Monday, 
April  10,  at  7.30  p.  m.  B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  TAigansnort  in  Brookston,  Ind.,  April  11, 
at  7.30  p.  M.  Douglas  P.  I’utnam.  Permanent  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  in  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  April 
6,  at  7.30  p.  M.  C.  C.  McGinley.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Lewistown,  Monday.  April 
10,  at  7.30  p.  M.  A.  Cornelison,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  in  Lake  City.  Mich.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  11,  at  2.30  p.  m.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Olathe,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  '<’.30  p.  m.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Stockton  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,' Fresno,  Cal.,  Friday,  April  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  6.  MacBride,  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  it  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  some  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  In  a<idi- 
tion  to  representative  Elders,  each  church  should  stmd 
delegates  to  the  Young  People’s  Presbyterial  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  to  w  held  in  connection  with  the 
Presbytery.  Church  apportionments  and  sessional  rec¬ 
ords  will  be  called  for.  ,  , 

Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Spriiigtield  will  meet  at  Lincoln,  111.* 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  1:30  p.  m.  Ladies’  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  will  meet  at  the  same  place  Tuesday  morning. 

Thos.  D.  Lizan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  Petersburg,  Mil  h.’ 
on  April  11,  at  7:30  p.  M.  The  Women’s  Missionary  So 
cieties  will  meet  in  the  same  place  on  April  13. 

W.  F.  Jones,  S.  C. 

Platte  Presbytery  meets  at  Weston.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7:30  p.  m.  Walter  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  meets  in  the  First  Church,  Utica, 
on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phillips- 
hurg,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  11, 1899,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m  . 

Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborongli  will  meet  in  Osceola  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7:30  p.  M.  , 

A.  C.  Sha-w,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  April  11, 
at  3  p.  'm.  Wm.  A.  West.  Stated  Clerk. 

I'resbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  in  Corning,  Iowa, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  at  2  p.  m. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  in  W’estminster 
Church,' West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  on  April  11,  1>99,  at  7:30 
p.  M.  Session  Records  to  be  presenteu  and  .Yssessments 
paid.  Tho.'has  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  21,  at  UO 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  10:3J  A.  M. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting'  in  the  Immanuel  Church  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  4,  at  2:3'i  p.  m. 

I).  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preskyter.v  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  Arlington  Avenue  Church  of  East 
Orange,  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Cleik. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  Eighteenth  Spring 
Meeting  in  "the  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  opening  sermon  will  be  preached  by  retir¬ 
ing  Motlerator,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Graves  of  Slielton,  Neb., 
Tuesday,  Aiiril  11,  at  7.30  p.  M.  All  sessional  records  are 
required.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  at  same  time 
and  place.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

PresbyG'rv  of  I.arkanaima  will  hold  their  stated 
meeting  in  rtie  Presbyterian  Church  in  Plymouth,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  17,  at  7.30  p.  Ji.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presb.vlery  of  Arizona  will  meet,  pursuant  to  ad¬ 
journment.  at  Sacaton,  Friday.  April  7.  at  7  p.  M.,  and  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  hy  Rev.  R.  T.  Bell. 

I.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Newark  willhold  its  stated  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  the  F'irst  Church.  Newark,  on  Wednesday,  April 
5,  commencing  at  10  a.  m.  J  ul.  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk . 

I’resbytery- of  Kalamazoo  will  hold  its  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Martin.  Mich.,  commencing  7.30  p.  m..  Tuesday, 
April  11.  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Presbytery 
will  meet  Wednesday,  April  12,  9  A.  M.,  in  Martin. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  11  A.  M. 

C.  H.  Beebe  ,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbvtery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  annual  Meeting 
in  the  Normal  Park  Church,  Monday,  April  3, 10.30  a.  m. 

James  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyter.v  of  Biiigbaiiiton  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  April  17. 1899,  at  3  p.  m.  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  in 
the  same  church,  at  10  a.  m. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Athens  will  meet  at  Middleport,  O., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1899,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Thomas  Turnbull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pr- sbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  in  Montgomery,  N. 
Y.,  Monday,  April  17,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbyterv  of  Geneva  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Penn  Y^an,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  17,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presb>t»r.v  <»f  Cimarron  meets  at  El  Reno,  Okla., 
on  Tuesday,  April  11, 1899,  at  7:30  p.  M.  Stated  Clerk. 

MARSTAUBH. 

Married  at  the  Union  Church,  Yokohama,  Japan, 
February  9th,  1899,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harris,  assisted  by 
Revs.  J.  H.  Ballagh  and  E.  S.  Booth,  Mary  Ella, daughter 
of  Mrs.  Adaline  Brokaw,  sister  of  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Brokaw, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  Rev.  Harvey  Brokaw,  Kanazowa,  Japan,  to  Rev. 
William  Y^ates  .lones  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission.  Fukui.  Japan.  The  bride  has  been  for  fifteen 
years  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Mission. 


Stiger. — On  Saturday,  March  11, 1899,  at  the  residence 
of  his  son,  William  E.  Stiger,  No.  138  West  73d  Street, 
New  Y'ork  City,  David  M.  Stiger  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age.  Interment  at  Gi-eeiiwood. 
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Rural  and  Farm  Life. 


UIXKS  KOK  Sl'lJAYIXCi  FRUIT  TREKS. 

Bulletin  No.  126  of  Comiecticut  station  is  a 
brief  and  concise  statement  on  the  preparation 
of  insecticides  and  their  use.  It  gives  the 
formula  and  directions  for  preparing  and  using 
all  the  common  insecticides,  and  is  illustrated 
by  cuts  of  some  spraying  apparatus.  It  gives 
the  following  six  general  rules  to  be  observed 
in  all  spraying  operations : 

1.  Never  spray  fruit  trees  when  in  bloom,  for 
bees  are  killed  thereby.  Bees  are  needed  to 
pollinate  the  blossoms. 

2.  Always  begin  the  treatment  early.  If  the 
foliage  has  been  destroyed  there  is  little  use  in 
spraying  the  tree. 

3.  Use  care  in  handling  the  poisons.  Do  not 
store  them  where  children  or  animals  can  get 
at  them. 

4.  When  possible  spray  when  there  is  a 
promise  of  fair  weather.  Never  spray  when  a 
storm  is  beginning. 

5.  Perform  the  work  thoroughly.  Be  sure 
to  cover  everj’  portiou  of  the  plant  with  the 
liquid. 

6.  It  is  advantageous  to  apply  Paris  green 
and  Bordeaux  mixture  together  when  admissi¬ 
ble.  Injuries  re.sulting  from  the  attacks  of 
both  insects  and  the  fungi  will  thus  be  fore¬ 
stalled. 

IJKET  CULTURE. 

Certain  statements  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  beets  for  sugar  in  this  country,  given  before 
a  recent  convention  in  Nebraska,  have  been 
found  to  be  so  valuable  that  Congress  has  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  printed.  We  learn  from  this 
document  that  there  are  only  seven  large  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  this  country,  and  they  turn 
out  only  30,000  tons  yearly,  or  one  seventieth 
part  of  what  is  consumed.  The  country  re¬ 
quires  about  2,000,000  tons  annually,  and  has 
to  import  1,450,000  tons,  at  a  cost  of  1110,000,- 
000.  The  cane  sugar  crop  is  onlj'  about  324,- 
000  tons.  With  sufficient  incentive,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  State  bounty,  and  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  sugar-beet  culture  can  be  made 
profitable.  In  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  which 
lie  so  remote  from  market  that  the  freight 
charges  on  cane  sugar  are  high,  tlie  home  con¬ 
sumption  enables  the  producer  to  make  a  fair 
profit.  Nebraska  encourages  beet  culture  by  a 
bounty. 

AMKItir.VN  IIOR.SES  AllROAD. 

We  read  about  “the  passing  of  the  horse’’ — 
a  phrase  that  only  applies  to  the  cities,  in  fact 
to  a  few  city  avenues  where  two  or  three  re¬ 
cent  inventions  are  in  use  for  car-propulsion. 
According  to  an  authority  an  unusual  demand 
for  our  horses  si'ems  to  have  been  started  in 
Europe,  and  the  exports  this  winter  have  been 
the  largest  on  record.  Contracts  were  made 
just  at  the  close  of  February  to  deliver  10,000 
American  cab  and  omnibus  horses  in  London 
and  Liverpool  at  once.  The  prices  obtained  for 
these  animals  are  decidedly  satisfactory,  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  i^lOO  to  ^>500.  Many  of 
them  are  purchased  for  Germany  and  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  Germantown  Telegraph  says  further : 

Besides  this  big  purchase,  several  hundred 
horses  have  been  shipped  weekly  from  the  port 
of  New  York.  Two  weeks  ago  the  shipments 
amounted  to  800,  a  large  consignment  of  which 
went  to  Antwerp.  While  the  majority  of 
these  horses  are  for  general  purpose  u.ses,  there 
were  plenty  of  high-class  teams  in  the  exports, 
including  coachers,  roadsters,  and  trotters  of 
speed  and  quality.  In  speaking  with  a  horse 
dealer  in  New  York,  he  said:  “This  unusual 
demand  for  our  horses  in  Europe  is  not  a  spas¬ 
modic  trade.  We  can  raise  horses  here  cheaper 
than  they  can  in  Europe.  That  is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  matter.  With  our  wide  prairie 
lands  and  rich  grass  fields,  it  is  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion  to  raise  horses  of  equal  worth  at  one-third 
less  than  the  farmers  can  anywhere  in  northern 
Europe.  There  has  always  been  a  prejudice 
against  American  horses  because  the  idea  pre¬ 
vailed  abroad  that  our  stock  was  all  scrub.  The 
foreigners  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  we 
have  been  breeding  high-class  horses  from  their 
best  blooded  stock,  which  we  imported  here 
half  a  century  ago. 

“We  are  the  best  breeders  of  horses  in  the 
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world.  Our  trotters  and  roadsters  cannot  be 
excelled,  and  I  think  it  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  foreign  buyers  will  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  American  market  for  their 
coach  horses,  roadsters,  truck  horses  and  trot¬ 
ters.  This  being  the  case,  I  believe  it  will  pay 
farmers  to  breed  horses  in  conjunction  with 
other  farm  animals.  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
such  exorbitant  prices  for  horses  that  were  paid 
for  them  during  the  boom  of  a  dozen  years  ago ; 
but  fair  prices  will  rule.  The  market  is  thus 
on  a  better  basis  than  in  those  days  of  horse¬ 
flesh  inflation.  A  farmer  who  cannot  make  a 
profit  from  hoirses  selling  from  $100  to  $500 
apiece  ought  to  get  out  of  the  business.  ’  ’ 
PIGEONS  AND  OUAIL. 

These  birds  were  wonderfully  abundant  in 
America  down  to  1840,  and  somewhat  later. 
But  they  began  to  sensibly  diminish  with  the 
cutting  off  of  our  forests,  as  also  our  real 
American  eagle,  the  wild  turkey.  And  we  re¬ 
call  that  we  published  not  long  since  a  most 
sincere  lament  over  the  wild  pigeon,  the  writer 
averring,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  not  a  single 
specimen  of  those  often  endless  flocks  which 
were  a  grand  spring  and  autumn  feature  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  century  now  remained !  We 
are  glad  to  note  a  contradiction  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  to  the  elfect  that  there  are  yet  a  few  of 
the  wild  pigeon — the  passenger  pigeon  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ornithology — in  the  Michigan  forests.  The 
Commercial  Advertiser  says  that  authentic  re¬ 
ports  have  lately  come  to  hand  showing  that 
isolated  small  bands  of  these  birds  still  exist  in 
certain  portions  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent.  The  most  recent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
authentic,  of  these  reports  come  from  Michigan 
and  prove  beyond  all  question  of  a  doubt  that 
the  forests  of  that  State  do  still  hold  a  few 
survivors  of  that  vast  army  of  birds  whose 
numbers,  while  passing  to  and  fro  over  the 
face  of  the  country  in  their  migrations  from 
one  feeding  district  to  another,  darkened  the 
sun  for  the  time  being. 

Then  there  is  the  quail  whose  whistle  was 
over  a  welcome  sound  as  the  bare  foot  boy  of 
fifty  years  ago  or  so  hunted  his  cows  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening  time,  in  the  “clear¬ 
ings’’  hard  by  the  great  forests  as  yet  un¬ 
touched  by  the  axe  and  the  ruthless  rip-saw 
of  the  mill.  Of  these  beautiful  little  birds 
that  on  occasion  over-fed  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  wilderness,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
says:  “Advices  from  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State  where  quail  are  found  are  to  the 
effect  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  game 
birds  died  during  the  recent  blizzard.  Their 
bodies  lie  in  forest  and  field  where  they  fell 
from  sheer  exhaustion  after  a  futile  struggle 
against  the  snow,  sleet  and  hunger.’’  Doubt¬ 
less  many  flocks  are  yet  alive  the  country  over, 
and  if  now  favored  by  feeding,  while  yet  the 
groi^nd  is  frozen  or  covered  with  snow,  and, 
what  is  also  important,  shielded  from  the  boy 
or  man  who  owns  a  gun  and  is  eager  to  take 
life  “just  for  fun’’  or  a  pot-pie,  they  will  soon 
increase.  The  female  bird  deposits  a  nestful 
of  eggs  in  the  brush  heap  on  the  forest’s  edge, 
and  her  brood  sometimes  numbers  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  supple  little  creatures  that  at  once 
begin  to  run  about  after  their  living. 

EGGS  IIY  THE  MILLION. 

From  about  the  10th  of  February  to  the  22d 
of  that  weather-notable  month,  there  was  an 
egg-famine  prevalent  in  almost  all  our  cities, 
and  especially  here  in  Greater  New  York,  where 
eighty-seven  million  dozen  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  yearly.  The 
price  went  as  high  as  sixty  cents  per  dozen, 
and  no  guaranty  as  to  freshness.  But  the 
blizzard  and  the  cold  wave  passed,  and  biddy 
took  her  head  from  under  her  wing,  and  presto ! 
prices  were  again  normal. 

P.  H.  Sprague,  a  Chicago  poultry  dealer, 
read  a  paper  before  the  farmers’  institute  at 
Princeton,  February  22d,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  production  of  chickens  in  the  United 
States  last  year  reached  .3,350,000,000  and  of 
eggs  13,000,000,000.  The  total  value  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs  produced  was  $290,000,000.  The 
Chicago  Chronicle  makes  these  comparisons, 
which  are  interesting  even  if  only  approxi¬ 
mately  correct :  ‘  ‘  The  value  of  our  tobacco  crop 
has  rarely  been  as  much  as  $43,000,000.  The 
value  of  our  potato  crop  is  less  than  $80,000,- 
000  on  the  average.  The  value  of  our  barley 
crop  is  not  often  as  much  as  $30,000,000.  An 
oat  crop  worth  $200,000,000  is  unusual.  Our 
annual  output  of  pig  iron  has  rarely  exceeded 
$130,000,000  in  value.  Coal,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  our  mineral  products,  gives  a  total 
annual  output  of  some  $200, 000, 000.  ’  ’ 


The  sewage  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  now  being 
used  to  irrigate  an  immense  farm  of  nearly 
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four  square  miles  area.  It  has  proved  such  a 
benefit  to  the  land  that  farmers  iu  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  who  opposed  it,  are  now  anxions  to  arrange 
to  receive  sewage  on  their  own  farms. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  (it  is  well  known) 
have  resolved  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  a 
new  century  by  raising  a  million  (^ineas  for 
church  purposes.  It  is  quite  certain  now,  we 
hear,  that  the  sum  will  be  raised.  — Free  Church 
of  Scotland  Monthly. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  used  to  say:  “In  any 
enterprise  never  say  what  yon  are  going  to  do 
until  you  have  done  it.  ’  ’  This  is  a  good  rule. 
It  is  one  thing  to  form  plans.  It  is  another 
thing  to  execute  them. 
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Infants’  Wear. 


Pique  Dresses,  Cloth  Coats, 
Hand  Made  Dresses. 

Children’s  Wear. 


Guimpes,  Serge  Outing  Suits, 
Reefers,  Gingham  Frocks. 

A. 

NEW  YORK. 


PROGRESS  IX  ALASKA. 

Mr.  George  E.  Brackett,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Minneapolis,  who  has  spent  the  past  year 
in  Alaska  building  a  wagon-road  from  Skag- 
way  to  the  summit  of  White  Pass,  has  been  in 
Washington  City  of  late,  in  company  with 
Governor  Brady,  in  the  interest  of  legislation 
needed  for  the  Territory.  He  furnishes  some 
fresh  and  interesting  information  to  The  Post 
of  that  city  concerning  matters  in  the  Far 
Northwest.  Mr.  Brackett  completed  his  wagon - 
road,  and  it  at  once  reduced  the  price  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  Dawson  from  fifty  cents  a  pound 
to  ten  cents ;  but  an  English  company  appeared 
upon  the  ground  with  a  project  to  construct  a 
railroad  over  the  pass  to  Lake  Bennett,  there 
to  connect  with  steamboats  for  Dawson,  and 
realizing  that  his  wagon-road  would  be  of  little 
use  after  the  opening  of  rail  communication 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  he  sold  it  to  the 
new  enterprise.  This  little  strip  of  railroad 
will  make  possible  a  perfectly  connected  rail 
and  steamboat  service  from  the  coast  to  a  great 
portion  of  interior  Alaska.  Mr.  Brackett  says 
that  the  newly  discovered  Atlin  gold-fields  in 
British  Columbia,  a  short  distance  east  of  Lake 
Bennett,  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  Klon¬ 
dike.  The  legislature  of  British  Columbia  has 
dealt  American  interests  a  hard  blow  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  forbidding  Americans  to  take 
up  further  claims  in  that  region.  There  is  a 
possibility,  however,  that  the  law  may  be  re¬ 
pealed  at  the  instance  of  the  Joint  Commission 
now  sitting  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Brackett  estimates  the  amount  of  gold 
taken  out  at  Dawson  during  the  past  year  at 
$15,000,000.  He  predicts  great  fortunes  in  store 
for  quartz  prospectors  in  Alaska,  there  being 
an  immense  country  in  the  region  of  the  Atlin 
and  Yukon  Valleys  where  gold  quartz  is  found. 
Rich  deposits  of  quartz  are  always  found  where 
placer  gold  originated.  A  quartz  ledge  was 
located  in  August  of  last  year  on  Taku  Arm, 
where  a  pay  streak  sixteen  inches  wide  was 
found,  assaying  $1,166.62  to  the  ton. 

According  to  Mr.  Brackett,  Alaska  is  not  a 
disagreeable  country  to  live  in,  and  he  even 
claims  that  the  temperature  of  the  Yukon 
makes  it  a  more  desirable  winter  climate  than 
Minnesota.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  zero 
to  ten  below.  When  it  gets  down  to  thirty  and 
forty  below  it  is  only  for  a  little  while.  In 
summer  the  land  is  filled  with  beautiful  fiow- 
ers,  and  the  hunting  and  fishing  are  superb. 
Skagway  is  a  model  city.  Boasting  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  6, 000  people,  it  has  graded  streets 
and  electric  lights,  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  lake  in  the  mountains  800  feet  high, 
and  there  is  sufficient  pressure  to  throw  a 


stream  as  high  as  that  thrown  by  the  best 
fire-engines.  Dawson,  once  a  huddle  of  tents 
and  shanties,  is  now  a  stirring  city.  The  win¬ 
ter  temperature  of  Sitka  resembles  much  that 
of  Washington  City.  Mr.  Brackett  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  there  should  not  be  an  exodus  of 
farmers  into  thejmostjnorthem  of  our  posses¬ 
sions.  At  all  the  lower  Alaskan  ports  the  soil 
produces  vegetables  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
raised  in  New  England. 

Thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  from  herring  and 
cod  are  shipped  from  Alaska  every  year,  and 
about  1,000,000  cases  of  salmon  are  sent  from 
the  lower  ports  annually.  Since  the  United 
States  purchased  the  Territory  in  1867,  its  out¬ 
put  has  been  $67,000,000  in  fish,  $33,000,000  in 
seals,  and  $15,000,000  in  gold,  or  $115,000,000 
in  these  three  articles.  During  the  past  year 
alone  $4,000,000  in  fish  and  as  much  in  gold 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Territory,  more  in 
one  year  than  we  paid  for  the  whole  tract. 

Actual  living  necessities  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  reasonable  prices,  the  scale  of  prices 
having  greatly  changed  during  the  last  few 
months.  Food  has  gone  down  in  price  to  a 
quarter  of  what  it  was  during^the  early  rush, 
and  flour  can  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  it 
costs  in  the  States.  Wages  have  gone  down 
also,  but  not  to  a  proportionate  degree.  Mr. 
Brackett  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
native  Indians,  and  believes  that  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  excellent  citizens.  He  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  work  done  among  the  In¬ 
dians  by  Father  Duncan,  as  he  is  known  in 
that  country,  who  began  his  work  on  British 
territory  some  forty  years  ago.  He  found  the 
Indians  a  degraded  set,’ many  of  them  being 
cannibals ;  but  after  years  of  untiring  work  he 
succeeded  in  forming  a  co-operative  community 
of  1,000  educated  Indians,  trained  as  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  machinists  and  the  like,  and  living 
peaceably  and  comfortably  together.  Owing  to 
a  difference  between  him  and  the  Chureh  of 
England,  he  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from 
Congress  to  govern  practically  as  he  pleased, 
and  removed  thither  with  his  Indian  commu¬ 
nity.  This  was  ten  years  ago,  and  to-day  there 
is  a  thriving  colony  of  Indians  there,  living  in 
a  co-operative  and  more  or  less  communistic 
way,  with  only  one  white  man  among  them — 
Father  Duncan.  They  have  a  clean  little  town, 
with  water  works  and  good  sidewalks.  Trees 
are  planted  along  the  streets,  and  their  church, 
which  like  everything  else  was  built  by  the 
Indians,  is  a  pretty  building  seating  over  500 
people.  The  church  has  an  organ,  which  is 
played  by  an  educated  Indian  girl,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  choir  of  fifty  voices. 

Mr.  Brackett’s  description  of  this  progressive 
Indian  town,  called  Matlakahtla,  ought  to  be  an 
object  lesson  to  ns  regarding  the  Philippines. 
If  one  man  can  do  such  wonders  with  a  tribe  of 
uncouth  savages,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  same  good  results  can  be  obtained  by 
conscientious  work  in  our  newly  acquired 
territory. 

Mr.  Brackett  has  also  shown  us  that  there 
are  splendid  opportunities  for  enterprise  and 
muscle  in  Alaska  not  only  for  the  “wash-pan” 
and  the  ‘  ‘  rocker,  ’  ’  but  for  the  spade  and  the 
hoe  as  well.  He  mingles  his  enthusiasm  with 
a  good  deal  of  sound  common  sense,  and  advises 
no  one  to  entertain  any  hopes  of  success  in 
Alaska  unless  he  has  at  least  $500  capital.  —  The 
Northvest  Magazine. 

For  the  850,000  people  on  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  there  are  only  about  200  priests.  The 
city  and  district  of  Ponce  with  a  population  of 
55,000  has  one  church  and  eight  priests. 

For  SleeplesHiiess 
Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Patrick  Booth,  Oxford,  N.  C.,  says : 
“Have  seen  it  act  admirably  in  insomnia,  es¬ 
pecially  of  old  people  and  convalescents.  A 
refreshing  drink  in  not  weather  and  in  cases  of 
fevers.” 


BROADWAY  &  IITH  ST. 

Venetian  Cloth  Suits, 

$25.00 

This  week  we  have  ready  a  large  lot  of 
Venetian  Cloth  Suits  in  two  styles;  short, 
tight  fitting  or  fiy  front  Jackets;  new  fiare 
gore  Skirts,  strapped  seams,  stitched. 

These  Suits  are  made  specially  for  this  sale, 
and  are  in  black,  brown,  royal  blue,  Castor, 
Cadet  blue,  and  lined  throughout  with  black 
and  colored  Taffetas  silk. 

Black,  sizes  32  to  44, 

Colored,  sizes  32  to  42, 

$25.00 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


NKW  MKXICO. 

A  significant  scene. — Who  has  not  faith,  or  at 
least  hope,  sufficient  to  call  that  group  of  Al¬ 
buquerque  boys  described  in  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Monthly,*  “New  New  Mexico?”  “Eight 
or  ten  of  the  Christian  boys  gathered  in  Mr. 
Ross’s  office  to  pray  with  and  for  a  boy  who 
had  been  recalled  to  his  home  in  the  North, 
among  the  bigoted  Penitentes,  away  from  the 
up-lifting  influences  of  the  school.  They  prayed 
for  strength  to  be  given  him  to  withstand  the 
demoralizing  temptations  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
turning.  It  was  young,  struggling,  Protestant 
New  Mexico,  raised  up  by  Christian  training, 
pleading  for  its  sin-beleaguered  brotherhood, 
hidden  away  by  thousands  in  neglected  valleys 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  districts,  as  dangerous 
to  soul  health  as  the  trenches  in  front  of  San¬ 
tiago.  “Be  pitiful.  O  God!  Be  pitiful,  O 
women  of  our  churches!  Put  your  energy  into 
those  plaza  schools  that  teach  Christ,  and  those 
three  boarding  schools  at  Santa  Fe,  Albuquer¬ 
que  and  Los  Angeles  They  are  Red  Cross 
hospitals  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature.” 


DR  FAIRIIAIRS’S  DKCTI  UES. 

The  lectures  in  India  on  the  Haskell  Founda¬ 
tion,  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  auditors.  This  is  evidenced 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
one  of  the  lectures  reported  by  The  Christian 
World  of  London.  In  this  particular  lecture, 
the  speculations  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley 
and  others  had  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
reason,  and  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism  and 
Mahomedanism  had  been  carefully  weighed  and 
declared  to  be  deficient,  while  Christ  and  his 
religion  were  eloquently  presented  and  placed 
in  striking  contrast.  Then  with  marv’ellous 
effect  upon  all  present,  Dr.  Fairbairn  testified 
to  his  pesonal  experience  of  the  illuminating 
and  spiritual  power  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  tenderly  urged  his  hearers  to  submit  to  its 
claims.  WTierenpon  “a  Hindu  gentleman,  oc¬ 
cupying  an  influential  position  in  connection 
with  the  government,  rose,  as  a  representative 
of  the  meeting,  to  thank  the  lecturer  for  his 
discourses,  and  openly  declared  lhat  he  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  them,  and  that  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  love  which 
Christianity  awakened  in  minds  that  truly 
believed  in  it,  no  matter  who  the  believer  was 
by  race  or  class  or  education,  was  a  certain 
proof  of  its  supreme  authority  and  divine 
claims.  He  would  not,  like  false  patriots, 
cling  to  his  national  systems  of  belief  simply 
because  they  were  produced  in  his  ovm  coun¬ 
try.  But  he  would  rejoice  in  tlie  one  religion 
that  satisfied  the  highest  cravings  of  the  ear¬ 
nest  soul,  and  united  nations  into  one  universal 
family  by  the  ties  of  genuine  love  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  ”  'The  demonstrations  of  approval  that 
followed  his  remarks  were  a  gratifying  proof 
that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
audience.  — Christian  Intelligencer. 
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Ministers  and  Churchea 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Yokk  Presbytery. — The  March  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  body  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  Rev. 
James  T.  Hunter  was  dismissed  to  unite  with 
the  Classis  of  New  York.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  an  alleged  slander 
against  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  and  also 
certain  charges  against  this  Presbytery  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Patterson,  late  pastor  of  the  East  Harlem 
Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dickie  was  heard  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Church  in  Berlin.  The 
Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  chaplain  in  the  Tombs 
prison,  was  received  into  Presbytery  and  was 
heard  for  a  few  minutes  in  behalf  of  his  work. 
Mr.  William  B.  Bebb  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  A  committee  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Hastings  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  pastor  and 
officers  of  the  West  Church.  Mr.  R.  J.  Boyle 
and  J.  B.  Eakins  were  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

Brookly'n.  — The  Presbyterian  Union  for 
Church  Extension  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  is  an  organization,  as  its  name  indicates, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  according  to  the  methods  of  the  ^esby- 
terian  Church.  Its  work  is  social  also.  The 
Social  Committee  has  arranged  for  two  social 
gatherings  for  this  spring.  One  is  the  Second 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Union  to  be  held  at  the 
Montauk  Club  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  and  the 
other  is  a  Lecture  and  Reception  to  be  given  at 
the  Classon  Avenue  Church  on  Tuesday,  March 
21st.  The  lecture  will  be  a  popular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scenery,  people  and  resources  of 
our  new  Hawaiian  possessions,  by  the  Rev. 
Roland  S.  Dawson,  who  visited  the  islands  last 
summer  and  was  present  when  the  American 
flag  was  raised.  The  lecture  is  illustrated  by 
choice  stereopticon  views  and  is  called  ‘  ‘  Hawaii, 
our  Pacific  Paradise.  ’  ’  After  the  lecture,  at 
9. 15,  the  reception  will  be  held  in  the  parlors 
of  the  church,  where  music  and  refreshments 
will  be  provided.  A  collection  will  be  taken 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  occasion.  Admis¬ 
sion  will  be  free  by  tickets  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  of  the  pastors.  Tickets  to 
the  dinner  at  the  Montauk  Club  are  $1. 50  each 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  G.  C.  Demerritt,  955  Greene 
avenue. 

Troy. — The  Rev.  John  Walch  of  St.  Peter’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Troy,  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  in  the  Liberty  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  his  subject  being,  “The  Moore 
in  Spain.  ’  ’  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  lecturing  in  a  Protestant 
Church  in  the  city  of  Troy.  The  Rev.  Donald 
McGregor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  the 
same  church,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  February. 

J.  B. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  of  Glens  Falls,  March  10th, 
received  the  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay  by  letter 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  at  the  same  time 
listening  with  much  satisfaction  to  his  state¬ 
ment  of  his  doctrinal  belief.  Mr.  Mackay  was 
installed  the  same  evening  over  the  church  of 
Glens  Falls.  The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  pre¬ 
sided,  put  the  constitutional  questions  and 
charged  the  pastor.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Johnson,  D  D.  The 
Rev.  Hector  Hall,  D.  D.  charged  the  people  and 
the  Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.  D.  offered  the  in¬ 
stalling  prayer.  A.  H.  A. 

Maucklu’s. — Evangelist  H.  D.  Sheldon  of 
Kingston,  New  York,  conducted  two  weeks  of 
special  services  with  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches  of  this  place  beginning 
February  12th.  Preparatory  meetings  were 
held  for  several  weeks  previous  to  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
pastors  all  the  business  places  of  the  village, 
including  the  saloons,  were  closed  four  evenings 
each  week  during  the  hours  of  service.  Mr. 
Sheldon,  by  his  clear  presentation  of  Gospel 
truth  and  his  large  sympathy  with  men,  won 
the  hearts  of  all  at  the  beginning,  as  the  large 
attendance  upon  all  the  services — including  the 
two  sun-rise  prayer  meetings  and  the  all -day 
meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  February  21  st — made 
manifest.  Close  attention  was  given  to  the 
Evangelist,  and  on  the  part  of  Christians  there 
was  throughout  hearty  co-operation.  Mr. 
Sheldon  reaches  all  classes,  and  proves  himself 
a  wise,  tactful  and  safe  leader.  Two  services 


were  held  each  day;  the  afternoon  meetings 
for  Christians  was  an  especially  helpful  fea¬ 
ture.  Of  the  unsaved  seventy  in  all  came  for¬ 
ward  and  expressed  a  desire  to  live  henceforth 
for  Christ.  These  all  before  the  close  of  the 
meetings  took  a  decided  stand  and  witnessed 
for  the  Master.  The  work  with  the  children 
and  young  people  is  worthy  of  special  mention, 
nearly  all  the  unconverted  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  having  been  reached — in  some  instances 
entire  classes.  Mr.  Sheldon’s  work  here  will, 
we  believe,  be  permanent  in  its  effects.  By  the 
blessing  of  God  great  good  has  been  done.  M. 

CoHOCTON. — Early  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Swan,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor 
commenced  holding  union  cottage  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  evange¬ 
list,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Sheldon.  He  came  among  us 
February  26th,  and  for  two  weeks  has  faith¬ 
fully  labored,  holding  meetings  nearly  every 
afternoon  and  evening  except  Saturdays.  A 
previous  engagement  now  takes  him  to  Provi- 
!  deuce,  Rhode  Island.  On  his  last  evening  here 
over  forty-five  converts  were  in  line  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  work.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  some  sev¬ 
enty  have  signed  card.s,  thus  expressing  a  desire 
for  a  better  life ;  church  members  have  been 
brought  to  renewed  zeal.  In  fact,  the  work  is 
in  such  shape  that  it  is  the  desire  of  all  that  it 
should  go  on.  The  pastors  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  Willing  and  the  meetings  continued  the 
coming  week  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Sheldon’s  afternoon  meetings  were  aimed  to 
promote  the  growth  in  grace  of  professing 
Christians,  and  their  influence  for  good  is  very 
apparent. 

Canisteo. — At  the  communion  held  by  the 
Canisteo  Presbyterian  Church,  Presbytery  of 
Steuben,  on  March  5th,  there  were  added  to 
the  roll  twenty-seven  members.  Of  these 
twenty-four  came  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  of  this  number  nineteen  were  baptized,  the 
other  five  having  been  baptized  in  infancy.  The 
Rev.  B.  Van  Vliet  Putnam  has  been  the  pastoj: 
of  this  church  for  a  little  over  one  year.  Fifty- 
six  have  been  added  to  the  membership  in  that 
time.  B.  V.  P. 

Howard. — Sabbath,  March  5th,  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  day  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Howard.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed  and 
of  additions  to  the  church  there  were  ten — one 
by  letter  and  nine  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
who  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  One  of 
these  was  a  mother  whose  husband  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  church,  and  they  imme¬ 
diately  presented  their  infant  daughter  for  bap¬ 
tism.  The  whole  service  seemed  unusually 
beautiful  and  impressive,  and  the  full  congre¬ 
gation  was  evidently  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  service  throughout.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Webster,  and  the  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  have  been  holding  union  meetings 
for  four  weeks  past,  alternating  each  week  in 
their  respective  churches.  Much  interest  has 
been  manifested,  and  the  people  who  do  not 
usually  attend  church  seem  more  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  these  efforts  than  usual.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  furtlier  good  may  come 
of  them.  About  twenty-four  persons  have  thus 
far  manifested  their  desire  and  purpose  to  be¬ 
come  Christians. 

Clean. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Clean 
has  just  closed  a  most  successful  and  well  at¬ 
tended  Week  of  Prayer,  with  the  communion. 
Eleven  were  added,  making  fifty-one  accessions 
during  the  year.  This  marks  the  tenth  year  as 
second  in  this  pastorate  in  the  number  of  its 
additions  to  the  communion.  The  attendance 
upon  prayer  meeting  and  the  Sunday  evening 
serv’ice  has  been  especially  good  during  the 
winter  and  the  outlook  for  larger  work  is  full 
of  encouragement. 

LEmsTON. — Last  fall  our  church  and  society 
called  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Chafer  as  stated  supply, 
but  he  could  not  come  until  April,  1899,  m  he 
had  evangelistic  engagements  for  the  winter. 
We  then  invited  the  Rev.  William  Parker  of 
Albany  to  preach  until  April,  which  he  is 
doing  and  very  acceptably.  After  the  above 
date  the  Rev.  William  Parker  will  be  at  liberty 
and  ready  to  supply  any  vacant  church. 

O.  P.  ScovELL,  Clerk  of  Session. 

SoFTH  Salem. — The  Rev.  James  L.  Jewell  of 
Jamesville  expects  to  enter  upon  his  work  ^ 
pastor-elect  of  the  South  Salem  Church,  April 
1st. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Leonia  and  Rid(}wood. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Jersey  City  Presbytery,  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  jersey  City,  February 
7  th,  1899,  two  churches  heretofore  connected 
with  the  Reformed  General  Synod  petitioned 
to  be  re-organized  and  enrolled  as  Presbyterian 


T.&T.  Clark's  New  Publications 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  Sole  A^fents. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OP  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

With  a  Critical  Introduction. 

By  Rev.  Georoe  Milligan.  8vo.  $2.25. 

ST.  PAUL’S  CONCEPTION  OP  CHRIST :  or.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Second  Adam. 

By  Rev.  David  Somerville.  M.A.  8vo.  $3.00. 

These  lectures  attempt  to  recover  and  present  anew  to  the 
faith  of  the  church  the  New  Testament  picture  of  our  Lord. 

THE  PROPHECIES  OP  JESUS  CHRIST 

Relating  to  hig  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Second  Coming,  and 
their  Fnlfllment. 

By  Dr.  P.  P.  Sciiwartzkopfe.  12mo.  $1.75. 

RECONCILIATION  BY  INCARNATION. 

By  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  $2.50. 

“The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  the  Reconciliation  of  God 
and  'Man."— From  Author's  Preface. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OP  innORTALITY. 

By  Rev.  8.  D.  P.  Salmono,  D.D.  Demv  8vo.  $5.00  net. 

“  By  far  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  vital  doctrine  which  it  so  fully  and  convinc- 
ngly  presents."— l^eshyterian  and  Hefurmed  Review. 

HOMILETICS;  Lectures  on  Preaching. 

By  Theodore  C'hristlieb,  D.D.  Author  of  “  Modem  Doubt 
and  Christian  Belief.”  Edited  by  Th.  Haarbeck.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Rev.  C.  11.  Irwin.  Authorized  English  'Transla¬ 
tion.  8vo.  $2.75. 

GENESIS  Critically  and  Ezegeticaliy  Expounded. 

By  Dr.  A.  Dillmann.  Prof.  Theol.  in  Berlin.  Translated  from 
the  last  edition  by  Wm.  B.  Stevenson.  B.D.  2  volg.,  8vo. 
$«.00  net. 

“In  Dillmann's  commentaries,  especially,  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  will  usually  be  found,  for  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  a  place  in  the  present  volume.”— Canon  Driver  In  his  “In¬ 
troduction,”  latest  edition. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY. 

The  Religion  of  Revelation  in  its  Pre-Christian  Stage  of  Devel¬ 
opment.  By  Prof.  Hermann  Schultz,  D.D.  Authorized 
Translation  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paterson,  D.D.  2  vols.,  8vo.  2d 
ed.  Net,  $6.00. 

The  best  and  most  helpful  work  on  the  Biblical  theology  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY. 

Or,  Historical  Account  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  according  to  the  New  Testament  sources.  By  Dr. 
Willibald  Beysculao.  Authorized  Translation.  2  vols., 
8vo.  Net,  $6.00. 

The  best  and  most  helpful  work  on  the  Biblical  theology  of 
the  New  Testament. 

THE  TEACHING  OP  JESUS. 

By  Professor  Hans  Hinrich  Wendt,  D.D.  Authorized  Trans¬ 
lation.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Net,  $5.00. 
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Note  by  ITof.  Flint,  D.D.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Net,  $5.(X). 
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By  Rev.  J.  Laidi.aw,  D.D.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Rear¬ 
ranged.  Poet  8vo.  $2.75. 

“  A  volume  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  likely  to  hold  the  first 
place  in  it  for  many  days  to  come.”— TAe  ErpotUory  Tivxet. 
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By  Prof.  I.  A.  Dorner.  8vo.  $3.50. 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OP  NEW  TESTA- 
HENT  GREEK. 

By  Prof.  Hermann  Cremer.  D.D.  Authorized  Translation. 
Demy  4to,  4th  Ed.,  with  Supplement.  Net.  $8.00. 

MICROCOSnUS: 

Concerning  Man  and  His  Relation  to  the  World. 

By  Hermann  Lotze.  Translated  from  the  German.  Large 
8vo.  $6.00. 

“  The  English  public  have  now  before  them  the  greatest  phil¬ 
osophic  work  produced  in  Germany  by  the  generation  just  past. 
.  .  ."—Athenanim. 
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Churches.  Their  respective  applications  were 
granted  and  their  ministers,  the  Rev.  James 
Wycoff  and  the  Rev.  Hervey  Iserman,  examined 
and  enrolled  as  members  of  Presbytery.  A 
committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bain- 
ton  of  Lyndhurst,  the  Rev.  James  Young  of 
Garfield  and  the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph  Kudbler  of 
Hackensack  was  appointed  by  the  Moderator  to 
supervise  the  several  formalities  required  by 
the  book.  On  February  16th  they  met  in 
Leonia,  New  Jersey,  when  the  Rev.  James 
Young  preached  the  sermon  from  the  text, 

‘  ‘  Let  this  mind  be  in  yon  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus.’’  Fifty-eight  persons  by  certifi¬ 
cate  and  profession  were  enrolled  as  members, 
and  Messrs.  John  Iserman,  John  W.  Christie 
and  David  W.  Talmage  were  elected  elders, 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Leonia 
was  declared  duly  organized  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  A  very  pleasant  reception 
followed  down  stairs.  February  28th  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  again  and  performed  the  same  duty 
in  Ridgwood,  organizing  the  First  Presbyterian 
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Chorch  of  Ridgwood:  the  corporation  title  is 
retained  in  order  to  avoid  complications.  The 
services  were  as  follows:  Invocation  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bainton ;  the  Scriptures  read  by  the 
Rev.  Hervey  Iserman,  the  pastor;  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  D.  V ermilye  of  Ridgwood ;  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph  Kuebler  of  Hackensack, 
theme,  “  Pre-eminence  of  Christ.  ”  The  church 
was  then  formally  welcomed  in  behalf  of  Pres- 
bvtery  by  the  Chairman.  An  enjoyable  socia¬ 
ble  was  afterwards  given  in  the  Sunday-school- 
room,  during  which  many  congratulations  were 
expressed  in  view  of  the  peace,  harmony  and 
bright  prospects  prevailing.  H.  W.  B. 

PA.SSAIC.  — The  Rev.  H.  E.  Brundage  has  been 
called  to  the  Dundee  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Passaic.  He  was  received  by  the  Jersey  City 
Presbytery  and  granted  a  license.  . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WiLKixsBURG.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wood  street  and  South  avenue  (subur¬ 
ban  to  Pittsburgh),  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  under  Pastor  Dr.  Thomas  Parry.  He 
completed  his  third  year  with  February,  and 
during  these  thirty-six  months  more  than  six 
hundr^  members  have  been  added  to  the  roll 
of  the  First  Church — which  now  contains  1,2(52 
names. 

OHIO. 

Springfield. — Derision  Day — Scripture  Head¬ 
ings.  — This  has  been  a  year  of  exceptional  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  Old  First  Church.  Dr.  John 
Clark  Hill  was  called  to  the  pastorate  about  a 
year  ago,  when  conditions  were  very  discour¬ 
aging,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  thirteen  years 
(with  the  one  exception  of  1893)  this  church 
had  reported  a  decrease  of  members.  By  the 
introduction  of  some  new  and  better  methods, 
the  Men’s  League  became  active,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  took  on  new  life,  as  did  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  work,  and  this  year  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  about  forty  members  will  be  reported. 
What  is  known  as  “Decision  Day’’  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Sunday-school  scheme  and 
the  results  have  demonstrated  its  usefulness. 
Thirty-two  have  been  added  to  the  church  roll, 
largely  by  this  means.  Evening  congregations 
are  large,  the  average  attendance  being  four 
times  greater  than  a  year  ago.  A  novel  ser¬ 
vice,  and  one  perhaps  found  nowhere  else,  is 
the  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  Scrip¬ 
ture  Reading,  without  comment.  Whole  books 
are  read  without  any  reference  to  chapters.  So 
successful  have  these  readings  proved  that  Dr. 
Hill  has  been  engaged  to  give  six  of  them  at 
the  Winona  Lake  Bible  Conference  next  August. 

Bellefoxtaixe.  — The  Rev.  George  E.  Davies, 
pastor-elect,  began  his  work  with  March.  Six¬ 
teen  have  been  added  to  the  church  the  past 
flve  months,  six  of  the  number  on  examination. 

Toleix). — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Powell,  D.  D.  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  March  2d. 

INDIANA. 

VixcEXXES. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  retarded  somewhat  in  its  completion 
by  the  weather.  But  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
George  V.  Knox,  and  his  people  are  looking 
forward  to  May  14th  as  the  day  of  dedication. 

ILLINOIS. 

St.  Axxe. — The  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Placide  Boudreau  of  St.  Anne,  Illinois,  after 
nearly  thirty  years  of  faithful  and  successful 
labor  as  the  successor  in  that  parish  of  the 
famous  and  beloved  Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy, 
D.D.  (otherwise  Father  Chiniquy)  is  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  thought  that  the  French  Prot¬ 
estants  of  Montreal  or  Quebec  may  secure  his 
services. 

Chicago. — The  South  Church  of  Evanston 
has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Francis 
of  Richland  Centre,  Wisconsin.  The  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  purity  and  reform  at 
Music  Hall,  March  3d,  was  well  attended.  The 
Rev.  F.  M.  Carson,  D.  D.  represented  the  Pres- 
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byterian  element  in  the  movement  and  Dr.  S. 
J.  McPherson  was  one  of  the  presiding  officers. 
Professor  George  D.  Herron  is  lecturing  on 
Sunday  evenings  and  Monday  noons  in  Central 
Music  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  En¬ 
forcement  League. 

WooDSTix’K. — Four  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  W’oodstock,  Illinois,  recently  closed  a  four 
weeks’  series  of  meetings  which  have  proved  a 
rich  blessing  to  the  congregations  uniting  in 
them.  The  churches  are  receiving  new  mem¬ 
bers. 

MICHIGAN. 

H1LL.SDALE.  — The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hillsdale  was  burned  on  February  13th  with 
all  its  contents.  The  fire  took  place  in  the 
night  and  was  beyond  control  when  discovered. 
It  is  a  serious  loss,  but  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
rebuilding. 

IsHPEMixG. — The  Rev.  M.  M.  Allen  came  to 
Ishpemiug  a  year  ago  and  has  been  much  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  labors.  At  the  communion 
February  19th  eight  members  were  received. 

Richland. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  closed  a 
series  of  daily  meetings  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  mouth. 
There  were  about  seventy  conversions  and  as 
many  renewals  of  purpose  to  serv'e  Christ. 

Mason.  —  This  church  is  prospering  under 
the  labors  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman,  and 
will  probably  erect  a  new  house  of  worship 
ere  long.  Two  moderate  legacies  have  been  left 
it  in  recent  months — the  last  of  |500,  by  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Willets. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — The  magnificent  new  West¬ 
minster  Church  is  well  adapted  to  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  audi¬ 
torium  seats  1,700,  with  broad  aisles  and  a 
roomy  gallery,  and  there  are  numerous  rooms 
adapted  for  committees  and  social  gatherings. 
All  the  other  churches  will  unite  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Assembly,  whose  sessions  begin 
May  18th  next  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Dulcth.  — The  Rev.  A.  C.  Manson,  lately  come 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed 
seven  new  members  at  the  February  commu¬ 
nion  of  that  church.  Plans  are  forming  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  building.  The  Rev.  J. 
B.  Ferguson,  pastor-elect  of  the  Lakeside 
Church,  began  work  March  (5th. 

Clifton. — A  new  church  was  organized  in 
Clifton,  February  19th,  by  a  committee  of 
Mankato  Presbytery.  Twenty  members  were 
enrolled.  For  the  present  Mr.  L.  B.  Sherwin 
has  charge  of  the  work. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Silver  City — Our  former  church  liere,  aban¬ 
doned  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  has  been  re¬ 
organized  and  seems  full  of  new  life.  The  happy 
results  both  at  Deming  and  Silver  City  are  the 
direct  result  of  some  devoted  volunteer  work 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  McLeod  Gardiner,  for¬ 
merly  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
but  now  sojourning  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 


ceiving  additions — some  of  them  quite  large. 
The  church  at  Perry,  Oklahoma,  received  21 
members  during  January* ;  Mineral  Ride  Church, 
Ohio,  13  on  profession;  Orwell  in  the  same 
State,  8;  Bell  Avenue  Church,  Knoxville,  8; 
Leavenworth,  Indiana,  6;  Warsaw,  Ohio,  19, 
recently;  Atlantic,  Pennsylvania.  1(5.  Of  these 
twelve,  all  adults,  were  baptized.  Kingston, 
Ohio,  14  on  profession ;  Grand  Junction,  Colo¬ 
rado,  10;  Forest,  Ohio,  1(5  thus  far,  while  14 
others  have  signified  their  purpose  to  become 
members  of  tlie  Presbyterian,  and  over  20  of 
other  churches ;  Rockville,  Illinois,  where  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Byers  has  preached  since  February 
9th,  receiving  already  8(5  members,  of  whom  (58 
were  baptized,  in  age  from  10  to  70.  In  five  in¬ 
stances  whole  families  were  received ;  Blnftton, 
Indiana,  40,  of  whom  34  were  on  profession — 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Bailey,  the  pastor,  held  special 
ser\'ices  for  three  weeks ;  Grace  Church, 
Rochester,  (the  Rev.  D.  N.  Morden,  late  of 
Lockport,  pastor)  has  received  72  memliers  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter;  Westminster  Church,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  13;  Lisbon,  Ohio.  15;  North  Church, 
Cincinnati,  25;  Humboldt,  Kansas,  16. 


LINE  .\M»  PKE(  EPT. 

An  old  Puritan  divine  wrote  in  his  journal, 
‘Resolved  that,  when  I  address  a  large  meet¬ 
ing,  I  shall  remember  that  God  is  there  and 
that  will  make  it  small ;  resolved  that,  when  I 
address  a  small  meeting,  I  shall  remember  that 
God  is  there,  and  that  will  make  it  great.  ’  ’ 

Art  tired  ?  There  is  rest  remaininR.  Hast  thou  sinned  ? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.  Lift  up  thy  head. 

The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Rinfi  with  a  sonK  eternal,  a  happy  rede, 

“  Thy  Father  loves  thee.” 

•lean  liiKelow. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  everybody  doesn’t 
go  into  the  ministry.  Meii  talk  about  making 
millions  in  business.  They  ought  to  make 
millions  to  repay  them  for  not  being  clergy¬ 
men.  I  had  rather  go  to  the  rudest  country 
church  to  speak  to  men  crude  and  rough  and 
ignorant,  and  keep  that  little  band  pointing 
toward  God’s  shining  city,  than  do  anything 
else  in  the  universe  or  sit  upon  any  throne. — 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

Intimacy  with  God  is  knowing  his  thonghts 
and  purposes  and  {deading  with  him  in  that 
knowledge.  “Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that 
which  I  do?’’  he  said,  “for  I  have  known 
him.’’  But  we  can  get  nearer  to  God  than 
Abraham  did.  ‘  ‘  I  have  called  you  friends,  ’  ’ 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  giving  as  a  reason 
because  he  had  confided  in  them.  Honor  from 
men  is  valuable.  But  the  highest  honor  is 
God’s  choice,  made  known  by  the  inward  sense 
of  intimacy  with  him.  That  gives  one  the 
highest  position,  the  highest  power  with  God 
and  usually  the  highest  power  with  men. 


GENERAL. 

Additions. — Many  of  our  churches  are  re¬ 
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OUR  FLORIDA  LETTER. 


Helen  M.  Dodge. 

Early  this  year  onr  leading  State  paper  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  that  ‘  ‘  Florida  was  never  so  soundly 
prosperous  in  all  her  history  as  she  is  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  year.  ’  ’  The  statement 
seemed  beyond  dispute.  Orange  groves  had 
so  far  recovered  from  the  paralyzing  freeze  of 
1895  that  large  shipments  were  being  made  and 
another  favorable  year  would  have  restored  the 
old-time  record.  Grape-fruit  had  become  de¬ 
servedly  popular  on  onr  own  tables,  and  was  in 
such  demand  in  the  Northern  markets  that  the 
increasing  yield  and  ready  sale  promised  rich 
returns.  Thousands  of  young  budded  groves 
were  the  pride  of  their  owners.  The  pineapple 
industry,  which  had  rapidly  and  confidently 
grown  in  favor  and  profit ,  was  never  so  promis¬ 
ing.  The  area  was  enlarging  and  settlers  from 
the  North  were  well  satisfied  that  there  woro 
safer  investment,  surer  returns  and  fewer  perils 
in  pines  than  in  oranges.  Beside,  there  was 
never  before  so  large  an  acreage  of  truck  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  daily  export  had  begun,  with  an 
almost  unlimited  reserve  in  various  stages  of 
growth. 

This  was  before  the  freeze  of  February  13th. 
The  next  day  the  vast  harvest  of  vegetables 
throughout  the  State,  even  as  far  south  as 
Miami,  were  black  and  worthless,  with  here 
and  there  a  strange  freak  of  exception,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  loss  to  the  State, 
and  to  individuals  often  their  all — worse  than 
that,  for  many  owed  for  the  seed  they  had 
planted.  The  pineries  were  greatly  injured. 

In  many,  fires  were  kept  all  night  on  the 
ground  and  on  hanging  shelves  above  and  plants 
saved.  Fruit  nearing  perfection  was  in  many 
cases  ruined.  My  neighbor  lost  3,000  apples 
which  would  have  realized  forty  to  fifty  cents 
each.  The  same  strange  freaks  of  frost  spared 
here  and  there  an  orange  grove,  leaving  it 
green  and  thrifty  as  before,  while  a  neighboring 
one  was  stricken.  Indeed  in  the  mme  grove 
were  the  same  variable  effects.  All  this  the 
work  of  a  single  night. 

It  was  hard  to  bear,  but  did  our  people  lose 
confidence  in  their  State?  Did  they  send  out 
piteous  appeals  for  help?  Did  they  beg  a  lib¬ 
eral  appropriation  from  Congress?  Did  they 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  exclaim,  ‘  ‘  I  am  un- 1 
done.  I  am  undone”?  Oh  no,  they  did  not 
do  that,  when  vaster  fortunes  vanished  on  that 
fateful  8th  of  February,  1895,  when  orange  cul¬ 
ture  was  the  sole  industry,  when  men  could 
command  immense  values  one  day  and  the 
morrow  were  penniless  and  abandoned  their 
groves  altogether  or  suffered  them  to  cancel  a 
trifiing  mortgage. 

Since  then  they  have  learned  that  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  diversity  of  products,  especially 
vegetables.  In  our  late  misfortune  these  were 
of  course  the  first  to  go,  but  they  are  quick  to 
return,  and  the  next  day  seeds  were  ordered  not 
by  mail  but  by  telegraph,  and  land  prepared  for 
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half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping;  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  Una  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUQgHA  A,  CO..  NEW  YORK 


their  reception.  The  railroads,  Flagler’s  East 
Coast  line  and  the  Plant  system,  proffered 
transportation  free,  and  in  many  cases  the 
blighted  acres  are  already  green  with  the  new 
vegetation.  Should  another  freeze  overtake  us 
the  growers  will  waitf  until  after  the  rainy 
season  and  with  characteristic  pluck  try  it 
again!  The  pineries  are  coming  out  better 
than  feared.  Many  that  were  black  and  wilted 
are  sending  up  shoots  from  the  heart  that  tell 
of  life  and  growers  expect  fruit  this  season,  but 
of  small  size.  They  will  study  processes  of 
tilling  and  better  protection,  and  go  on  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  area.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who 
wish  to  sell.  Pineapples  require  but  eighteen 
months  to  bring  returns,  have  few  insect  ene¬ 
mies  and  are  growing  in  popularity,  being  rec¬ 
ognized  by  standard  text  books  as  a  specific  for 
dyspepsia  and  diphtheria  —  a  most  agreeable 
remedy. 

Orange  groves  cannot  so  easily  recuperate. 
In  sections  of  the  State  they  are  frozen  to  the 
ground  and  it  will  require  years  to  restore 
them  to  bearing.  In  Orange  and  Osceola  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  Manatee  region  meiny  groves  are 
almost  \inhurt.  On  the  whole,  the  disaster  to 
the  State  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  that 
of  1895,  and  we  have  the  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  capacity  of  the  soil,  w'hich  will  serve 
as  safeguards  in  the  future  and  will  surely  keep 
us  from  want.  Disasters  belong  to  land  and 
sea.  No  State  or  section  is  exempt.  ‘‘Men 
grumble  because  God  put  thorns  on  roses. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  thank  Gofl  that  he  put 
roses  on  thorns?”  Of  one  glorious  possession 
we  are  sitre.  Barring  these  occasional  inclem¬ 
encies,  our  climate  is  captivating.  More  and 
more  Florida  will  be  the  sanitarium  for  over¬ 
worked  body  and  brain,  and  the  escape  and 
refuge  from  ‘‘La  Grippe”  and  other  sad  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  severe  Northern  winters. 

Since  the  13th  the  weather  has  been  balmy 
and  beautiful.  As  I  write  I  can  glance  do\vn 
the  avenue  of  living  green  to  Hotel  Kissimmee 
and  see  the  golf  links  beyond,  where  guests  are 
sporting  most  of  the  day  on  the  beautiful  velvet 
turf  of  Bermuda. 

‘‘Friends  of  the  Florida  Seminoles”  is  the 
name  adopted  by  an  organization  recently 
formed  here  for  the  protection  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Florida  Indians,  to  aid  in  securing  to 
them  homes  and  sufficient  and  suitable  lands. 
The  society  is  made  up  of  earnest  men  and 
women  whose  sympathies  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  needs  and  rights  as  well  as  to  the  heroic 
fortitude  of 'the  Seminoles.  At  a  late  meeting 
an  intere.sting  talk  was  given  by  United  States 
Indian  Inspector  A.  J.  Duncan,  brother-in-law 
of  President  McKinley,  who  has  recently  spent 
two  months  among  these  people  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  E.  Brecht,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent.  Mr.  Duncan’s  researches  have 
been  exceedingly  interesting,  and  his  convic¬ 
tions  regarding  the  duty  of  our  Government, 
both  State  and  National,  toward  these  neglected 
and  long-suffering  wards  must  have  weight  in 
Washington. 

The  interesting  work  by  Charles  H.  Coe  of 
Washington,  ‘‘The  Red  Patriots,  the  Story  of 
the  Seminoles,  ”  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  Florida  and  will  hasten  tardy 
justice  to  these  people,  ‘‘more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  ’  ’  and  permit  the  remnant  of  brave 
Osceola’s  warriors  to  live  and  die  in  the  land 
they  love  and  be  buried  with  their  fathers. 

Kissimmee,  Florida. 


UETIIOIT  I*KKSBYTKItI.\N  ALLIANCE. 

The  Detroit  Presbyterian  Alliance  celebrated 
the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  by  a  banquet  at  the  Russell  House  on  the 
evening  of  March  14th,  which  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  proved  a  very  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  occasion.  Hon.  S.  M.  Cutcheon  presided, 
and  able  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 


Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D.  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  ‘‘The  Presbyterian  Outlook  on  the  United 
States;”  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gelson  of  Ann  Arbor 
on  ‘‘The  Presbyterian  Outlook  in  Michigan,” 
and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  of  the  Forest 
Avenue  Church  on  ‘‘The  Presbyterian  Outlook 
in  Detroit.  ’  ’  , 

The  Alliance  is  really  nearly  two  years  older 
than  this  armiversary  would  imply.  It  was 
organized  on  November  20th,  1872,  as  the 
‘‘Presbyterian  Society  of  Associated  Churches 
in  Detroit.  ’  ’  The  first  President  was  the  Rev. 
William  Hogarth,  D.D.  of  precious  memory, 
and  Drs.  George  D.  Baker,  A.  T.  Pierson  and 
William  Aikman  were  the  other  pastors  uniting 
in  the  organization.  There  were  then  but  four 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city — First,  Fort 
Street,  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Westminster.  The 
good  effects  of  the  new  society  were  very  soon 
evident.  Calvary  and  Union  (afterwards  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant)  were  soon  added  to 
the  number  of  organizations,  and  the  four 
churches  of  1872  have  now  increased  to  four¬ 
teen  and  two  missions,  with  a  membership  of 
over  6, 500.  The  Alliance  has  been  a  powerful 
agency  in  this  forward  movement,  and  it  is 
still  actively  planning  for  further  conquests. 
A  chapel  will  soon  be  provided  for  St.  Andrew’s 
Mission,  which  will  in  due  time  become  an¬ 
other  church.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  Detroit  are  heedless  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  church  extension  which  the  growth 
of  the  city  offers  to  them.  W.  S.  J. 

A  STOR.MY  1>AY’.S  KECOKD. 

On  that  blizzard  Sunday,  (snowing  and  4  de¬ 
grees)  we  had  214  present  at  school.  Of  35 
teachers,  but  a  single  one  was  absent,  and  he 
had  a  sprained  ankle.  Every  officer  was  on 
hand,  and  of  ten  substitute  teachers,  only  one 
was  absent,  being  at  Pittsfield.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  from  Superintendent  BrQckbauer  of  the 
Sea  and  Land  Sunday-school  in  Market  street 
for  any  school  that  can  beat  that  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OE  ELDER  DAVID  M.  STIOER. 

The  death  of  David  M.  Stiger  on  Saturday 
last  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  W.  E.  Stiger, 
in  this  city,  came  as  a  shock  to  his  immediate 
kindred,  and  only  less  so  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends — though  he  had  reached  the  good  old 
age  of  84  years,  he  having  been  bom  in  Clin¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  January  1st,  1815.  His  line 
of  things  was  that  of  drugs  here  in  New  York, 
beginning  in  1862,  and  it  soon  grew  to  whole¬ 
sale  dimensions,  if  indeed  not  so  at  the  start. 
He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  be  satisfied 
with  commercial  prosperity  alone.  He  brought 
equal  indust^  and  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  his 
religious  duties.  Early  an  elder  in  the  Church 
of  his  preference  and  love,  he  long  held  and 
adorned  that  high  office,  first  in  the  Madison 
Square  Church,  and,  when  his  residence  became 
well  up-town,  in  the  Rutgers  Riverside  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Could  the  pastors  of  these  two 
churches,  from  Dr.  Adams  onward,  testify 
touching  his  intelligence  in  all  that  pertained 
to  his  office  and  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty,  there  would  be  no  diversity,  and 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  praise  bestowed.  Attrac¬ 
tive  in  person  and  character,  his  infiuence  was 
a  great  force  for  goml  in  the  churches  he  served, 
and  even  more  at  large.  We  sorrow  nnfeignedly 
here  in  The  Evangelist  office  that  we  shall  no 
more  greet  him.  He  paid  us  a  pleasant  visit 
not  ten  days  since  when  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  Retired  from 
business  for  some  ten  years  past,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  he  was  never  busier  in  his 
life,  and  that  is  saying  much,  than  during  these 
closing  years.  He  was  about  his  Lord’s  busi¬ 
ness  almost  exclusively,  and,  ever  his  delight,  he 
found  it  even  more  and  more  his  resource  to 
the  end. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tlie  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  or  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 

5 repaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
lew  York  City. 
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Brown  Bros.$c  Co. 

.  »  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

„  OONNBOTED  BY  PBITATB  WIRKS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch'a 
We  boy  and  sell  ^  first-class  Invest-  -r  j.  x 

ment  Secarltlee  on  commission.  We  111 Y6SLlll6I11j 
receive  accoonts  of  Banks,  Bankers, and 
OorporaUon^  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SAAII  1*1 1.1  Aft 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  fn  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
coontrles.  Including  South  Africa. 

ljCtit>d*S  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchann  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
111  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

^^0^  lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  worlA 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iniestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boaght  and  Sold  on  Commlaelon. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WAIiU  ST.,  N.  T. 

Established  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange  I 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 

r*am  rtf  Dw/M-kar-i-u  r'allaatincv  Rartta  lYe  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
Ul  rrupony.  neiius.  property  for  non-reeldente,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prMaoe 

Management  of  Estates.  K  Sfd®"  “  ““ 

Fifteen  Yearn’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Sneeeaa  In 
efieettng  eales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man- 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES. 

will  Issue  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet,  per  cent,  present  actual  cash  valua  References  famished 

“  ONE  PROOF,”  J.  MeK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors.  «*  Commerce.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  lan/g  Pallc  Inwfl  - - 

application  to  them  at  lUWO  rollS,  lUwO,  |->TK1  Annual  Summer  Tours. 

or  523  C^mter  of^o^^erce  Bujldlng^^l^o,  lU.,  small  party  condu.  ted  by  FROFES^it  “aMILLE  TH^- 
_ 501  John  Hancock  HnUding,  Boeton. _  WANOEK,  31  Fierce  Building,  Boston. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal,  DADIF  C  A  M  IT  A  Dill  lUI  ^MfALTPD’Ql 
€»ur  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers  l^ehlYIV  RMlwl  I  POniwIvI  vwweak  I  BIY  w/ 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by  WALTER’S  FARE,  WERNEIRSVILLE,  FA. 

referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST.  All  modem  conveniences.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 


We  Lead,  Others  Follow. 

Easter  Lilies 
from  Bermuda 

The  Home  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

We  are  receivers  and  forwarders  of  Easter 
Si  Lilies  for  the  growers  at  Bermuda;  with  six  years’ 
experience  In  forwarding,  and  with  better  facili¬ 
ties  this  year  than  ever  before,  perfect  results 
are  expected.  Five  dozen  choice  buds  are  packed 
in  each  box.  The  result  is 

Better  Flowers,  Easier  Decorations. 

Price  of  each  box  delivered  to  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places  is: 

Ferbox  Ferbox  Per  box  Per  box 

New  York  City . 13  00  New  Brunswick . $1  10  Maryland  . .  13  40  Michigan . . 14  00 

New  York  State .  3  30  Nova  Scotia . 4  10  Dist.  of  Columbia .  3  40  Chicago .  3  80 

Newjersey- .  3  30 Ontario. .  3  90  Florida . .  4  30  Illinois . . .  3  80 

Philadelphia- .  3  30  (Juebec  . .  3  80  Georgia. .  4  30  Iowa . - . 3  80 

Pennsylvania .  3  40  Nebraska .  5  30  MississlpL .  4  30  Wisconsin . -  4  00 

Boston  . .  3  30  Kansas .  6  30  Texas .  6  10  Tennessee  . . 4  30 

Massachusetts  . .  3  40  Arkansas .  8  30  Virginia  . 3  80  Kentucky .  4  00 

Rhode  Island .  3  40  Oregon  . . 5  30  West  Virginia .  3  90  Missouri. . . .  4  00 

Connecticut .  3  40  Calitornia. .  5  30  North  Carolina .  4  20  Minnesota . 4  30 

Vermont .  3  40  State  of  Washington..  8  80  Ohio  .  3  60  Montana.. . 8  30 

New  Hampshire _  3  40  Delaware  .  3  40  Indiana .  3  80  Colorado .  8  30 

Maine . .  3  80 

Checks,  pnst-oflice  or  express  money  order  must  accompany  order,  which  should  be  sent  as  early  as 
possible  to  the  undersigned,  at  either  address.  Positively  no  orders  b^ked  unleas  fundsare  sent.  Last 
day  that  same  can  be  received  to  insure  delivery  before  Easter  is  .March  ’A9tb,  1899. 

F.  B.  VANDEGRIFT  &  CO.,  Custom  House  Brokers  &  General  Forwarders, 
315  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

66  Beaver  St.,  New  York.  50  South  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Minneapolis  Property. 


mENEELY  bell  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Managor. 

TBOY,  nr.  r.,  and  KBW  TOBK  OUT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


All  modern  conveniences.  Send  for  illastrated  Catalofimo  I  reforrinjf  to  THl^  KVANGKLIaiT* 


fOga  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

17th  Year.  Parties  limited.  Terms  reasonable. 

Conducted  by 

IAJQS  Or.  A  Mrs  H.  8.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Jiiurual, 
our  readers  will  coiiler  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


^  r 


..25  CENTS.. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SUSPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  .ILLOW'ED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart.  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vicc-Ove*. 

James  S.  Clark,  fkamd  Vice-Prex. 

Henry  L.  Thoknell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Amxtant  Secretary. 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart. 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W’.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 
William  H.  Macy.  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman. 
George  F.  Vietor, 
W’m.  W’aldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Clafun, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyaitd. 


A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


j  \  The  Evangelist 

5  S  For  thirteen  weeks  can  be  secured  by 
5  J  any  new  subscriber  himself  or  through 
J  F  any  friend  on  payment  of . 

I  i  Twenty-five  cents 


In  postage  stamps  or  currency. 


w 

t  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 


A  ^ 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


